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ANNIVERSARY ADDRESS 


By Sir James Mann, President 
[Delivered 29th April 1954] 


Your Exce.tency, Vice-Presidents, Ladies and Gentlemen, 


What I am going to say this evening is my valedictory address to you, and I must 
first of all thank the Society and its staff very warmly for the support which I have 
received in all branches of our activities during the last five years. 

Mr. Bruce-Mitford is also vacating his office at the same time. I need not remind 
you of what a conscientious and hard-working Secretary he has been, always with 
the interest of the Society at heart. I doubt if everyone realizes how heavily the 
office of Secretary falls on its holder, and what his work entails. While he is leaving 
the service of this Society to devote more time to his work at the British Museum, 
we view his going with regret. 

You have this afternoon elected successors to the three offices made vacant. May 
I say what pleasure it gives me to see the exceptionally good officers you have 
chosen? The new President is no stranger to the Society, and for many years has 
directed his remarkable talents and energies to the welfare of the Society and the 
promotion of its work, as well as working in many other fields which have brought 
honour to our name. I have known all the Presidents of this century except one, 
Lord Avebury, and the one with whom to my mind Sir Mortimer Wheeler has most 
in common is Sir Hercules Read, who was President when I was elected. Fam 
redeunt Herculanea regna we may say. As he himself uses the old pronunciation of 
Latin, as Shakespeare and Coryat did, I know he will understand what I mean. 

The Society has made history today in electing the first woman officer in the 
person of Doctor Joan Evans. She is the daughter and sister of two eminent Presi- 
dents of this Society. She has sat on our Council and our Executive Committee, 
and has been President of the Royal Archaeological Institute, a Trustee of the 
London Museum, and a Fellow of her College at Oxford. This Society can con- 
gratulate itself in the wealth of her distinction, experience, and judgement. Her 
election follows naturally upon the Sex Disqualification Act of 1920, which brought 
Dr. Rose Graham among the first women Fellows of the Society. That Act brought 
about the emancipation of women in nearly all spheres of life in this country, but, 
alas, an economic revolution seems to have almost reversed the process after a bare 
thirty years. So many women today find themselves back in the kitchen and the 
nursery, for 84 per cent. of women graduates get married. Although they may 
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complain that domestic work takes the edge off their trained minds, of one thin 
I am quite certain, that is if anyone has once had a university education and hy 
absorbed its benefits, that person never loses its results. Our Fellow, the late Si, 
John Myres, who died recently, used, I remember, to deny his pupils the use of 
notebooks, for he said the value of education is not what you remember but why 
you forget, something that has soaked insensibly into one’s consciousness, 

In Mr. Dufty we have the advantage of a Secretary who is a trained architect 
This is a qualification of the first order for medieval students. His daily work is 
as you know, that of editing the volumes of the Royal Commission on Historica 
Monuments, which must have given him a close and intimate knowledge of the 
antiquities of this country. He is also a collector. The genus is becoming rare, but 
nothing sharpens the eye or fans the flame of appreciation more than the magic of 
possession. 

I am happy to be able to report to you that the Society is in good heart and 
despite the difficulties that beset us, and which have hampered so many other 
societies, we still stand squarely on our own feet. A great deal of pressing work 
awaits us in the immediate future. The increasing danger to archaeological sites 
caused by the rapidly changing face of England cannot be averted, but with rapid 
action can to some extent be forestalled. 

You have all read of the damage done to the earthworks at Normanton. Present 
conditions prevent one from applying the method said to have been used on a pre- 
vious occasion. When all local and archaeological appeals to the farmer who was 
about to destroy the earthworks failed, in the last resort the War Office was applied 
to, and this Ministry, rising nobly to the occasion, sent a staff officer to see the ae 
and threatened him under the Defences of the Realm Act for destroying a National 
Defence. 

It must, however, be remembered that the grass-land which we have seen 
ploughed up during and since the war was not all, as a recent writer has said, ‘grass 
from prehistoric times’. I remember standing on Edgehill in the early ’20’s with 
a farmer friend, and he told me that an old labourer in his employment had said to 
him that the green landscapes that stretched before us almost as far as Birmingham 
had in his boyhood been plough-land. But in those days agricultural methods were 
less ruthless, land was less valuable, and although many monuments of stone and 
earth were broken up, many others were left standing, some through laziness, but 
others from a superstitious respect. National education has now replaced folk-lore, 
and is a double-edged weapon. Yes, the face of England and Scotland is being 
changed, and when last week I paid a visit to a district in Scotland, which I had not 
seen for some years, I found it covered with acres of pink houses where previously 
there had been only a few white farmhouses and cottages dotted about the land 
scape. The process of uniformity is advancing everywhere, and, with the new 
arterial roads which we have been promised, is bound to proceed with increasing 
rapidity. Soon in this small island, rural England will be an antiquity itself. And 
when I say rural England I mean what we have known all our lives, the England 
of the eighteenth century with its carefully planted woods, hedgerows, and chequered 
fields. 
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| have spoken to you on previous occasions about the bodies which have come 
into being to protect some of our heritage so that we can hand it on to our successors. 
I can say with pride that this Society has played a notable part in the genesis of all 
ofthem. The Archbishop’s Historic Churches Preservation Trust has been making 
anumber of important grants, the first ones being in cases of extreme urgency. One 
of these, and an urgent one, was to save Witley church in Worcestershire, the only 
English true baroque church, with its Italian decorations. The Archbishop’s Trust 
is now the big brother of our own Morris Fund, the report of which you have heard 
this afternoon. We are very glad to welcome and promote the Archbishop’s work, 
because the funds at our disposal now are so small that they can only be used for 
token grants. 

The Historic Buildings Council, set up by the Ministry of Works, to carry out 
in part the recommendations of the Gowers Report, which you remember this 
Society urged the Chancellor of the Exchequer to implement, had its first meeting 
at the end of last year, and is now extremely active. The effort to keep up with the 
number of applications for grants is, I assure you, a heavy tax on the Council’s 
strength, but under the chairmanship of Sir Alan Lascelles it is making headway into 
the accumulation of the past, and unavoidable, neglect of maintenance. It is quite 
clear that if the best solution for saving the stately homes of England is to fill them 
with Borstal boys, then we must all do our best to encourage juvenile delinquency. 

The National Buildings Record, on whose Council several of our Fellows sit, 
carries on its work of recording buildings, both alive and dying. The great use 
made of it by students, publishers, and other persons shows how badly needed it 
was, and its value will steadily increase. 

You will remember that the Society took action two years ago when changes 
were proposed in the churchyard of St. Mary’s at Lewisham, and also in the monu- 
ments in Bunhill Fields. Since then our field has been widened by correspondence 
with the Foreign Office regarding the English graveyards at Aleppo which had to 
be cleared. All over the world there are English Protestant cemeteries, many of 
them containing the memorials of famous men. Everybody knows the English 
cemetery at Rome, where Keats is buried, but there are many other corners of 
foreign field which, if steps are not taken, will cease to be for-ever-England. I may 
mention in parentheses that the English cemetery at Aleppo contains the grave of 
anot undistinguished member of the staff of the British Museum. The English 
cemetery on the Lido at Venice, which contained the grave of Consul Smith who 
assisted George III to form his incomparable collection of Canalettos now in 
Windsor Castle, was swept away to make an aerodrome by the Italian authorities 
without consultation. It will be remembered that Goethe paid a special visit to this 
cemetery to pay his respects to the man who had republished Palladio’s works. 
This Society, in connexion with the Genealogical Society, has set up a small ad hoc 
committee to watch this matter, and report. We have been in touch with the 
Imperial War Graves Commission, who spend a small proportion of their large 
grant on military graves other than those of the two Great Wars. If in the march 
of progress the cemeteries have to give way to other uses, then some record ought 
tobe kept. Englishmen, Scotsmen, and Irishmen who in the time of what the late 
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President Wilson used to call ‘the swarming of the English’ found their graves in 
every part of the world. The listing and recording of these names supplies a mog 
interesting footnote to the history of our race. 

Tocome to our own domestic affairs, the cataloguing of our own possessions, which 
has been one of my special interests, is now nearing completion. As you will hay 
heard, we received a most welcome grant of £1,000 from the Pilgrim Trust lag 
year for preparing a shelf-list for our Library. The work now in progress will pro. 
vide a double check on our books so that thefts by outsiders, such as that whic 
gave us so much anxiety two years ago, will quickly be detected. I trust that this 
work will be continued in order to give those engaged in research the boon of having 
a list of authors as well as a subject index, which the Carnegie Trust enabled us to 
make some years ago. Many visitors to our rooms are struck by their character 
which still keep something of the atmosphere of eighteenth-century culture, with 
its dependence on free thought, leisure, and reflection. The Society’s possessions 
form a valuable part of this whole, and I hope it will not be long before the catalogue 
of them sees the light. We may in our small way compare ourselves to some of the 
great libraries abroad—the striking rococo library of Coimbra in Portugal, or those 
beautiful libraries in the monasteries of Upper Austria and Styria. 

In my first Anniversary Address I mentioned that the Society had taken over the 
great project of producing a map of the Roman Empire, which had been formerly 
directed from Germany. I am glad to say that our own contribution, the map of 
Roman Libya, has now been published under the direction of our Fellow, Mr. 
Goodchild, and with the valuable help of the Ordnance Survey and the Oxford 
University Press. 

I am sorry to say that the new Papworth, which the Croft Lyons Committee 
undertook, is not proceeding as rapidly as I would have wished. I had hoped that 
the first volume would have been published before I laid down my office. You will 
regret to hear that Mr. Stanford London, on whom the brunt of the work has fallen, 
is not in good health, but we trust he will soon be fit again. The work is now nearing 
a critical stage when it will pass from the collection of material to its integration. 
I hope that under the spur of my successor this great work will reach completion 
before rising costs raise new obstacles and also before most of us who helped to 
start it have passed away. 

The Bicentenary of the granting of the Royal Charter to this Society fell during 
my term of office, and you will remember that as part of the celebrations we launched 
a Bicentenary Fund to assist in the publication of arrears of research. So far only 
176 Fellows out of some 900 have responded to the appeal. This is far too small 
proportion, especially as most of the money collected comes from two individuals 
alone. If every Fellow were to guarantee £1 a year for seven years, we should have 
all, and more than all, that we have asked for. I hope that those of you who have 
not yet subscribed will do so, as the fund is still open. Only three people know the 
names of subscribers, and I do not propose to disclose them, but it has been borne 
in on me how many of those who have subscribed are Fellows whom we seldom se 
here in London, and who receive few benefits from their membership of the Society 
other than its publications. On the other hand, there are Fellows who make ful 
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yse of the facilities of the Society, finding here a rostrum to speak from and publica- 
tions in which to express themselves, who have not come forward. This is a very 
delicate subject, and I hope I am not going too far if I say that in some cases this 
almost amounts to a debt of honour. ; 

During the last sessions we have heard papers from Dr. Schiltz on Viking for- 
tresses in Denmark; Dr. Plenderleith described to us the work done by that wonder- 
ful institution, the British Museum laboratory; Mr. Grimes read a paper on the 
important excavations at St. Bride’s in Fleet Street; and Dr. Wainwright and Dr. 
Gee read a paper on the controversial subject of the Anglo-Saxon walls of Wareham 
and Cricklade, which was in the nature of an interim report on excavations in pro- 

s. Professor Stuart Piggott and Mr. R. J. C. Atkinson returned to the subject of 
Stonehenge, which has been discussed so many times in this room. It was a matter 
of much regret to me that I was unable to hear the paper personally, in view of the 
new discoveries which have been made there. In February Mr. Bruce-Mitford de- 
veloped a new theory on the dating of German cloisonné jewellery found in this 
country. In addition to the papers read, this Society published two articles by 
Mr. Martin Burgess, not a Fellow of the Society, on the manufacture and com- 
position of mail. The origin of mail is lost in the mists of antiquity. It has always 
been a puzzle how such a complicated structure could be made within a reasonable 
time, when every one of many thousands of links are riveted together. Mr. Burgess, 
by studying the matter from the substance itself and working forwards instead of 
backwards, has I think solved this Riddle of the Sphinx. He devised a special kind 
of pincers which enable the links to be pierced and riveted with a single stroke of 
the hammer. 

I regret to say that during the last session we have suffered an unusually long list 
of losses by death, and a high proportion of them are Fellows well known to the 
world of learning, two of them gold medallists of this Society. Firstly, we lost one 
of our Honorary Fellows in the person of James Stuart, Duke of Berwick and Alba. 
He played a leading part in Spanish learning and had been President of their 
Academy of History and numerous other learned bodies including our own Rox- 
burghe Club. He caused his own great hereditary collections to be published in 
aproper and adequate manner. Having been educated in England, he visited this 
country every year and was a familiar figure in London, in the country-side, and in 
Scotland. His striking personality made his presence felt in any company and he 
will be greatly missed. Among our ordinary a we have to mourn the loss of 
Sir John Myres, who was elected to the Society as long ago as June 1894. I may 
say at this point that he was not our Senior Fellow, because I had the pleasure of 
staying one night last week with Sir John Stirling-Maxwell, who was elected in 
January 1888, before most of us were born, and whose antiquarian and artistic 
interests are still very much alive. Sir John Myres was in his day one of Sir Arthur 
Evans’s young men. I do not need to go into the details of his long career, or to 
describe his unusually penetrating mind. One of his last acts was to edit for us the 
final volume of Scripta Minoa. Another Emeritus Professor and Honorary Fellow 
of this Society was Sir Ellis Minns, who I feel is present this evening in spirit, be- 
cause of his close association with the Scandinavian learned world. The Bishop of 
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Swansea and Brecon attended our Bicentenary Dinner at Grocers’ Hall in 1951 4 
President of the Cambrian Archaeological Society. When he died a few months 
ago he left to our Bicentenary Fund the sum of £100. One of our Fellows, Major 
Williams Hunt, was killed in Malaya on roth June 1953. Another familiar nam 
on the list is that of Michael Holroyd, a Classical Don at Brasenose College, Oxford, 
and the son of a distinguished Director of the National Gallery and an artist in his 
own right. It so happens that he was admitted to this Society on the same evening 
that I was, and I remember that we both committed the solecism of appearing in 
dinner jackets. Yet another familiar figure at our meetings was Sir Banister Fletcher 
whose book on architecture has passed through so many editions. Although ; 
strong upholder of traditional styles, the monument which he himself erected thatis 
most familiar to us all is the modern Gillette factory building on the Great Wes 
Road. There are many here who will personally regret the death of Mr. Clement 
Skilbeck, who had been a Fellow for nearly forty years and was a link with the 
movement led by William Morris. 

I now turn to the last duty I have to perform on your behalf, and that is to hand 
to His Excellency the Danish Ambassador the Gold Medal which the Society has 
awarded to Dr. Johannes Brgndsted, Director of the National Museum of Copen- 
hagen, whom we have been proud to have as an Honorary Fellow of this Society 
since 1930. Sometimes when I look through the list of our Honorary Fellows | 
feel that we are recreating the Empire of Canute. The ties between England and 
Scandinavia are archaeologically so very strong. We oweto Dr. Brondsted his famous 
book on Early English Ornament, which was, I believe, his thesis for the degree of 
Ph.D. It has been translated into English and become the standard textbook and 
work of reference. This was a highly intelligent and original work that filled a big gap, 
and has never been superseded. I am also happy to inform His Excellency that this 
is the first time for fifteen years that the Society is presenting a medal of real gold. 
From the outbreak of war until quite recently the use of gold was forbidden by the 
Government, and now I am glad to say that the Golden Age is with us once more, 
and that Dr. Brendsted is the first person to benefit from it. We give this medal as 
a recognition of Dr. Brondsted’s pre-eminent services to European culture, and hope 
that it will not be long before he is able to be with us himself to read a paper in this 
room. 

The time has now come for me to hand over the torch, or rather, in this con- 
nexion, the lamp of learning, to another hand well fitted to receive it, and in his 
turn to pass it on. The motto of this Society is Non Extinguetur, and whatever the 
future may hold, I have faith that this Society will survive and continue for many 
years the work which it has been doing for two centuries and more. 
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DURRINGTON WALLS, WILTSHIRE: 
RECENT EXCAVATIONS AT A CEREMONIAL SITE OF 
THE EARLY SECOND MILLENNIUM B.C. 


By J. F. S. Strong, F.S.A., Prorgssor Stuart Piccort, F.S.A., and 
A. St. J. Booru 


INTRODUCTION 


Tue site known as Durrington Walls, in the parish of Durrington, Wiltshire (Nat. 
Grid Ref. 41/150437), has been known as an antiquity since the early nineteenth 
century, when its bank and ditch was recorded by Colt Hoare (dnc. Wilts. (1812), 
i, 169) and included by him in his map of the Stonehenge region. The nature of 
this vast enclosure, some 1,720 by 1,470 ft. in dimensions, with an average diameter 
of 1,600 ft., and an originally huge internal ditch and outer rampart enclosing the 
head of a combe above the river Avon, was not, however, appreciated until 1929, 
when the first serious study of the site was made by O. G. S. Crawford (Antig. iii 
(1929), 49-59). In this account, which includes the first accurate plan of the 
monument and corrects serious errors in previous descriptions, Durrington Walls 
was recognized as one of a class of ceremonial monuments of the Late Neolithic 
or Early Bronze Age which included Avebury, Arbor Low, and many others, and 
consisting of a roughly circular area enclosed by a bank with internal ditch having 
two (or exceptionally at Avebury four) entrances, and in some instances at least 
standing stones within the area. 

Of these Henge monuments, as they have come to be called, Durrington Walls 
appears to be the largest, its only rival being the imperfectly recorded and now 
largely destroyed earthworks at Marden in Beechingstoke parish in the Vale of 
Pewsey, which appear to have enclosed some 50 acres: Avebury with a diameter 
of 1,390 ft. crest-to-crest of the rampart, and an area of 28} acres within the inner 
lip of the ditch, necessarily takes a secondary place in the series. But owing to the 
very extensive ploughing of its earthworks, and its situation on a hill-slope cut 
through by a main road, Durrington Walls is singularly unspectacular and is usually 
unnoticed even by the archaeological visitor to the region. 

Using air photographs, Crawford was able to produce a sketch-survey of Dur- 
rington Walls correcting previous plans (e.g. that of Farrer in Wilts. Arch. Mag. xl 
(1917), 95) and showing conclusively that the site consisted of a roughly circular 
enclosure, peculiarly sited so as to enclose the head of a valley leading down to the 
river Avon. There were two opposed entrances, roughly east and west, the former 
being only 250 ft. away from the present steep cliff above the river (fig. 1). The 
interpretation of the site has been rendered difficult by the presence of large lynchets 
forming the lower edges of modern fields on the south of the monument, which 
had been regarded as the remains of its bank, but Crawford showed that the original 
earthworks had in fact extended southwards of these to complete the boundary of 
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the roughly circular area already mentioned. Within but eccentric to the earthwork 
air photographs showed a ploughed-out double-ditched circle, about 1 30 ft. overall. 

Eighty yards to the south of the earthworks of Durrington Walls lies the 
monument of Woodhenge, excavated by the Cunningtons in 1926-8 and published 
by them as a monograph, Woodhenge (1929). It was at this site, a Henge monument 
with concentric settings of timber uprights within a single-entranced ditch with 
external bank, that a distinctive type of Late Neolithic pottery was first recognized, 
associated with that of Beaker type, which was later to be seen as a variant of a wide- 
spread group originally defined as Grooved ware (Proc. Prehist. Soc. ii (1936), 
191 ff.) and = recently as Rinyo-Clacton ware (Piggott, Neo. Cult. Brit. Isles 

I » 

se a of the Henge monuments of Great Britain R. J. C. Atkinson has made 
clear the basic division of these sites into single-entrance (Class I) and double- 
entrance (Class II) monuments (Atkinson et a/., Excav. at Dorchester, Oxon.i (1951), 
81 ff.). We have, in the Woodhenge—Durrington Walls pair, one of each class 
within a few hundred feet of each other, and, as the excavations described below 
make clear, both associated with pottery of the same Late Neolithic phase. On the 
present (admittedly imperfect) evidence we cannot in fact separate the two monu- 
ments in terms of culture or chronology. What significance such juxtaposition had 
in terms of the spiritual life of their builders is likely to remain an unresolved 
problem for the archaeologist. 

Previous finds within the area of Durrington Walls have been confined to pottery 
of unknown type found by Colt Hoare (probably Iron Age; cf. p. 174; below), and 
half a perforated mace-head of quartz mE picked up by E wford (Antig. iii 
(1929), 50; Proc. Prehist. Soc. xvii (1951), 146 (no. 299)). In 1917 a drain eg 
Larkhill was cut into the bank of the monument on the south-west which showed 
the chalk rubble of the make-up lying on the old turf-line, and over this turf-line 
on the outer edge of the bank a layer of occupation soil containing charcoal and 
a sherd of beaker (Wilts. Arch. Mag. xl (1917), 95-103; Antiq., loc. cit.). As will 
be seen below, the circumstances observed here are closely comparable with those 
revealed by the 1950—2 excavations. 

Outside the earthworks a number of finds distinctive of the same Secondary 
Neolithic phase have been made by the writers in recent years. Across the river at 
Ratfyn and about one mile to the south-east of Woodhenge some pits containing 
Rinyo-Clacton ware, petit tranchet derivatives, and bones, including one of a Brown 
Bear, have been described (Wilts. Arch. Mag. xlvii (1935), 55). More pits of similar 
type were investigated at Woodlands, only 300 yards south-south-east of Wood- 
henge, in 1947, and were found to contain a remarkable assemblage of objects, 
including Rinyo-Clacton ware, bone pins, a broken Graig Lwyd axe, a flint axe, 
petit tranchet derivatives, etc. (bid. lii (1948), 287). A year later further pits on the 
same site yielded similar objects and a small cup of Rinyo-Clacton ware with 
incipient stopped grooves (Proc. Prehist. Soc. xv (1949), 122). The site of these 
finds and their careful burial suggests some form of ritual intent connected with 
the nearby Henges. 

Finally, about a quarter of a mile north-east of Durrington Walls a small flint 
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mine worked by both the open-cast and the shaft and gallery method suggests that 
the whole region was of importance in the production of flint tools (Wilts. Arch, 
Mag. liv (1952), 381), and, with its river connexions, with the trade in foreign stone 
axes (Proc. Prehist. Soc. xvii (1951), 132 ff.). Two such axes found in the Wood- 
henge excavations have recently been examined petrologically by the Sub-Commit. 
tee of the South-Western Group of Museums and are here published for the first 
time: no. 837 is a Group I specimen almost certainly from Cornwall and no. 838 
a coarse-grained dolerite, source as yet unidentified. 


1950-1 Pipe TRENCHES 


Opportunities for the examination of a complete section throughout such a large 
and major earthwork as that of Durrington Walls rarely occur. We should there- 
fore be very grateful to the Rural District Council of Amesbury, not so much for 
their primary object of laying a water main through the earthwork as for the in- 
valuable information placed so gratuitously at our disposal which could have been 
obtained in no other way at the present time. It was unfortunate that the operations 
took place during one of the wettest winters experienced in the district, that of 
1950-1, when the conformation of the combe around which the earthwork was 
built helped considerably to impede archaeological observations and indeed that 
of pipe-laying, as the dammed-up water had frequently to be pumped out of the 
trench. Nevertheless, most valuable information was obtained, leading not only to 
the confirmation of the aerial photographs and deductions published some years 


ago by Crawford (Antig. iii (1929), 49) but also to the mode of construction and 
the date of the earthwork itself. 

We must also here express our indebtedness to the contractors, Messrs. Wort 
and Way, and to Mr. J. J. Cartlidge of Durrington, for their forbearance and 
willingness to aid us in every way. 

The extent of the Ly gg operations is shown in fig. 1. The main trench, 


3 ft. wide and varying from 4 to 6 ft. deep, was cut 20 ft. in on the eastern side of 
the road over its chee length from the termination of Countess Road, Amesbury, 
through Durrington Walls to the Stonehenge Inn, thus exposing a complete 
section for a distance of 1,000 yards. A shallow subsidiary pipe trench for agri- 
cultural purposes was also cut through the field containing the barrow circles 
excavated by Mrs. Cunnington (Woodhenge, 1929) to the south of Woodhenge. 
It will be convenient to describe these two trenches separately. 


The main trench 


The top soil in the field to the east of Woodhenge is very shallow and nothing 
of interest was found until a Beaker barrow circle was exposed about 250 ft. to the 
north-east of Woodhenge. The trench then passed through the southern bank and 
ditch of Durrington Walls, through the massive lynchet which has proved such 
a stumbling-block to early investigators of the earthwork, and on through the 
centre, exposing on its way a small group of seven Early Iron Age storage-pits. It 
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then passed through the northern ditch and bank and finally terminated at the 
Stonehenge Inn after passing through a field possessing nothing of note. 

As has been frequently observed, the earthwork had been most carefully sited 
at the head of a small combe in such a way that the whole of the interior was visible 
from any part of the surrounding bank. What it is not possible to observe at ground 
level, however, is that use had been made of a small subsidiary combe into which 
the northern trench had been dug to heighten an already existing bank. The main 
combe itself runs from the river Avon up the centre of the earthwork (fig. 2). Two 
minor subsidiary branches run north and west, and their nature and the positions 
of all three at A, B, and C in the pipe trench could be easily identified as they were 
filled with the finest rainwash to the bottom of the trench in contrast to the pure 
chalk rock elsewhere. Combes B and C had not been specifically made use of; 
combe A alone had been utilized and incorporated into the general plan. If one 
stands on the lynchet to the south, what appears to be a massive bank and ditch 
running across the field on the riverside edge of the road to the north is now seen 
to be no more than a natural feature artificially strengthened and emboldened to 
gain the desired effect. 


The northern bank and ditch 


The section through the northern bank and ditch at ABC in fig. 1 is shown in 
detail in fig. 3. The ditch itself (BC) had been dug in an already existing small dry 
valley or combe, the gently sloping sides of which were clearly visible. It was filled 
with pure fine chalky rainwash, which had been brought down from higher ground 
naturally, but not seemingly from the bank, and which contained at the level 
exposed no chalk blocks, flints, or other objects of interest. 

On the other hand, the bank AB was found to be composed of fine rainwash and 
coarse chalk rubble, the former being confined to the centre. It would seem that 
in digging the ditch the fine rainwash first encountered was carried up the bank 
of the combe and deposited about 70 ft. away. As the ditch was lowered chalk rock 
must have been struck and this was then piled on top of the rainwash. Subsequent 
cultivation has, however, spread this bank very considerably, but it was possible 
to measure its original ground width as about go ft. 

Two points of interest were noted. Firstly, the chalk talus of the bank at B had 
not weathered down and back into the ditch; a berm seems to have been left inten- 
tionally at this spot. Had subsequent cultivation removed all traces of the bank at 
this level, evidence would inevitably have been forthcoming in the ditch itself. 

Secondly, the original old turf-line, in places up to 10 in. in thickness, was found 
to be intact under the greater part of the bank, though not under the piled rainwash 
at its centre. This consisted mainly of dark humus, but there was evidence of exten- 
sive burning in places. Large patches of well-burnt orange and even reddish soil, 
with further patches of black and greyish wood ash, were clearly visible; and four 
or five artificially scooped out shallow holes filled with dark mould were also seen 
to be contemporary with the occupation refuse of this old land surface. As far as 
was practicable this old turf-line and the holes were searched for datable objects. 
Animal bones were fairly plentifully scattered throughout, and a number of flint 
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scrapers. Fortunately, too, a number of Secondary Neolithic sherds of Rinyo- 
Clacton types were also recovered from both the old turf and the holes. 

To the north of the bank the old turf-line continued for a short distance, and on 
this was a thin spread of flints. It was not found possible to ascertain the cause of 
their presence, and no objects were found with them. 


The southern bank and ditch 


The southern bank and ditch DEF were found to be located, as predicted b 
Crawford from a study of aerial photographs, to the south of the lynchet, and these 
are also shown in fig. 3. At this point no advantage had been taken of any natural 
combe, and the more orthodox method of digging a ditch straight into the chalk 
had been adopted. Unfortunately the depth of the pipe trench precluded any exact 
measurements of the size and depth of the ditch, the uncut sides of which were 
nowhere exposed. That part available for study was filled mainly with fine chalky 
rainwash in the centre with primary chalk rubble down the sides. But from the 
size and weight of the chalk blocks extracted to form the bank, some measuring 
up to a foot or more across, it would seem that its size can have been no mean one 
and may have compared favourably with that at Avebury. 

The extracted chalk, much of which bore antler pick marks, was here found to 
have been piled up on doth sides of the ditch, an unsuspected feature which may, 
however, be only local at this point as nothing like it was met with in the northern 
cutting. The bank proper to the main earthwork was unquestionably the larger 
and outer one to the south, as could be clearly seen on the surface in the vicinity. 
This outer bank must originally have measured about 70 ft. in width at the old 
ground surface, and the small inner bank about 50 ft. 

As was to be expected, the massive lynchet to the north of the inner bank was 
composed largely of ploughed up soil, and this overlay a thick layer of chalky 
rainwash. 

The old turf-line was exposed below the outer extremities only of both banks. 
A slight dip in the ancient land surface through which the ditch had been dug 
prevented any observations of the old turf-line at this point and of the actual 
undisturbed sides of the ditch. Although carefully searched, this old turf pro- 
duced no objects, other than a few animal bones, nor areas of burning except at 
the extreme southern boundary of the outer ditch. At this point there occurred 
a scooped-out hollow about 5 ft. across which contained animal bones and a few 
sherds of Rinyo-Clacton ware. Exploratory cuttings on both sides of the pipe 
trench at this point produced a number of Secondary Neolithic sherds, animal bones, 
flint scrapers, and a bone pin. But, of greater interest, thirteen post-holes were 
discovered (cuttings I and II on fig. 4) arranged in a double row, the post-holes 
themselves containing similar sherds and occupation refuse, and occasionally with 
long animal bones standing vertically around the sides as if rammed in for post- 
packing. This row of holes seemingly ran along the outer edge of the outer bank, 
but it was clearly observable that the chalk talus of this bank had slid in between, 
and never over, them, suggesting that the posts antedated by a few years, or a shorter 
time, the construction of the bank. Since the relationship of these holes and 
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Secondary Neolithic occupation refuse to the bank appeared crucial to the 
dating of the main earthwork it was decided that more extensive excavations 
were necessary when opportunity occurred. These are described below under 
‘1952 Excavations’. 


Early Iron Age pits 


Inside Durrington Walls and just south of the northern ditch a small cluster of 
seven Early Iron Age storage pits was exposed (fig. 1). These were all typical of 
their class and closely resembled those described at Little Woodbury (Proc. Prehist 
Soc., v (1940), 30) and Boscombe Down West (Wilts. Arch. Mag. liv (1951), 123), 
some being more bell-shaped than others and all containing the usual refuse 
associated with a small agricultural farmstead. All were comparatively small speci- 
mens, the deepest being only 3 ft. 3 in.; and one was a double pit with a small ledge 
between. 

Besides burnt flints and animal bones the pits contained a few late Early Iron 
Age sherds, two plain bone awls, and four carved chalk objects (pl. x1x). 

It would seem therefore that a small Early Iron Age farmstead had stood inside 
the northern sector of Durrington Walls. 


Beaker barrow circle 


About 60 ft. outside the southern bank and 93 ft. from the Fargo Road junction 
the trench had exposed the ditch of a small barrow circle and had partly cut away 
the central grave (fig. 1). The diameter of the circle was only 37 ft. and the roughly 
dug ditch was very angular in shape, recalling those excavated by Mrs. Cunnington 
on the other side of the road (Woodhenge, pl. 39). It was not found possible to 
examine more than about one-quarter of this ditch somewhat cursorily, but it was 
found to contain much occupation refuse presumably derived from the surrounding 
soil; animal bones including three large horn cores, a quantity of Secondary Neo- 
lithic sherds, one scraper, a few pieces of sandstone rubbers, and much burnt soil 
and flints. 

The central grave was a small shallow one. Although partly removed by the 
trench, the remains of a small contracted skeleton were still found to be in place 
including a very large unornamented beaker (fig. 9). 


The subsidiary pipe trench 


The subsidiary pipe trench to the south of Woodhenge passed through Mrs. 
Cunnington’s barrow circle no. 3 in a westerly direction (fig. 1), the ditch being 
clearly visible in the section. At a point 368 ft. from the road and nearly midway 
between Woodhenge and Mrs. Cunnington’s egg-shaped enclosure there appeared 
a small circular hole in the chalk 1 ft. 3 in. deep in which was standing the base of 
a large Late Bronze Age vessel. The top and most of the sides had been removed 
by the plough, although about 5 in. of the wall was still in place. The base measured 
g in. in diameter and the sides had been ornamented with eight vertically applied 
ribs bearing the usual finger-tipped impressions. The hole in which the pot had 
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been placed was only just large enough to hold it, and it would seem from its 
shallowness that it must have been so placed for some kind of storage purpose, 
Although it contained three minute scraps of unburnt bone, there were no signs 
within of any cremation. A typical Late Bronze Age scraper and a large flint flake 
or knife 6 in. long and 2 in. wide lay on the base of the pot, together with a piece 
of calcined flint (fig. 10, nos. 4 and 13). 

At about 650 ft. from the road the ditch of another barrow circle had been cut 
through. Although this was not examined, the section produced a number of Late 
Bronze Age sherds, one of a base of a vessel with finger-impressed vertical ribs, and 
another of a piece of rim of a typical Deverel—-Rimbury globular urn bearing the 
usual shallow decorative tooling of hatched triangles as normally appear in Late 
Bronze Age enclosures of the period. A scraper, a small flint core, and animal bones 
accompanied the sherds. 

In Eenwng it is worth recalling that Mrs. Cunnington had not made the acquaint- 
ance of enclosures of the Deverel—Rimbury period and so was uncertain as to 
the date of her so-called egg-shaped enclosure. Her illustrated pottery from the 
site when compared with that from Boscombe Down East (Wilts. Arch. Mag. 
xlvii (1936), 466) and Thorny Down, Wiltshire (Proc. Prehist. Soc. vii (1941), 
114), leaves no doubt that we are here dealing with an enclosure of the same 
period. 


THE 1952 ExcavaTIoNns 


The position of the cuttings undertaken during two short periods in 1952 is 
shown in fig. 1 and in greater detail in fig. 4. These cuttings would not have been 
possible but for a grant from the Munro Fund of the University of Edinburgh to 
defray part of the labour costs. We must also here acknowledge our indebtedness 
to the owner of the land, Lady Flora Poore, and the tenants, Messrs. Wort and 
Way, for permitting us to pursue the investigations. 

As mentioned above, cuttings I and II disclosed in 1951 a number of post-holes 
with considerable Secondary Neolithic domestic refuse scattered around and in them. 
It was therefore decided to extend this area in such a manner as to derive as much in- 
formation as possible regarding their purpose and extent. It will be seen in fig. 4 
that the somewhat sinuous line of post-holes was traced for a distance of 68 ft. and 
that in cuttings IV and VIII the double row persisted, as was originally noticed in 
cuttings I and II. In cuttings IX and X, however, there were no signs of duplica- 
tion, and in cutting XI they were absent altogether. Post-holes off the line and 
apparently running at right angles southwards were, however, found in cuttings 
IV, VIII, and IX, and this suggested that we might be dealing with a long house, 
a type familiar on the Danube and in Germany but not represented in this 
country. 

Cuttings III, V, VI, and VII were therefore made in an attempt to elucidate the 
point, but without success. No post-holes whatsoever occurred in these cuttings, 
which were spaced to include the maximum width of any known continental house. 
Cutting III through the southern bank of Durrington Walls yielded a section 
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identical with that shown in fig. 3; beyond some lumps of charcoal in the old turf. 
line below the chalk bank nothing was found in this. 

The purpose of these post-holes therefore remains unexplained. They were not 
large and wei their diameters rarely exceeded 12 in. and the maximum depth 
below the chalk surface never exceeded 18 in. (pl. xvii). 

The line of post-holes was not the only feature found to run along the edge of the 
bank. A number of elongated shallow holes or depressions in the chalk, never more 
than 2 ft. deep below the chalk surface, extended over the whole length of the area 
examined, but these did not occur away from the immediate edge. And over the 
whole line of post-holes and beyond a considerable quantity of domestic refuse had 
been scattered. The relationship of these various features will be readily appreci- 
ated by reference to figs. 5 and 6. 

The discontinuous hollows or depressions had unquestionably been dug and 
filled or silted in before the emplacement of the posts or the digging of the bank. 
They were filled mostly with chalky rainwash with a little mould in places; but they 
contained no object of archaeological significance. The double row of posts had 
then been inserted along the line of these depressions and sometimes into their 
filling. When this occurred, the post-holes could be easily distinguished in the 
sterile filling; and in some of them were found sherds from the occupation or 
domestic layer above together with animal bones, some of which had been rammed 
in round the sides as if for packing. 

With the posts still standing and in place, the main southern ditch of Durrington 
Walls had then been dug, the chalk from which had been piled up to form the 
southern outer bank. But the posts had not been inserted as a retaining wall to 
this bank; chalk was not piled up against them (fig. 6). The chalk talus had, how- 
ever, run or flowed between them, proving that they were standing when the bank 
was being built. In no single instance was any chalk talus found to overlie them f 
or to have fallen into them. 

At a subsequent period, and presumably almost immediately after the construc- 
tion of the main earthwork, a considerable quantity of occupation or domestic refuse 
accumulated or was discarded along the line of posts and on sop of the bank talus. 
In some of the sections exposed it almost appeared as if some of the chalk of the 
outer bank had been scooped or scraped away to permit of more comfortable or 
commodious occupation. 

The occupation layer consisted mainly of dark mould with charcoal, abundant 
animal bones, flint scrapers and flakes, a flint knife, flint cores, burnt flint, and pot- 
sherds. As the posts rotted and disintegrated much of the refuse fell into them. 

Conclusions as to the date of this refuse layer are unequivocal. The abundance 
of Secondary Neolithic sherds, with only two minute scraps of Beaker ware, leave no 
doubt as to the culture responsible. The fact that this layer impinges upon and 
overlies the edge of the southern bank, whilst a similar layer of the same date and 
culture underlies the northern bank, proves as conclusively as possible that the 
henge known as Durrington Walls was dug and constructed during the Secondary 
Neolithic phase and that it was broadly contemporary with the near by monument 
of Woodhenge itself. 


A 


a. Durrington Walls: Post-holes and tail of Henge monument bank in 
Cutting IX 


4. Durrington Walls: Post-holes in Cutting VIII 
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THE FINDS FROM THE 1950-2 TRENCHES AND EXCAVATIONS 


The Secondary Neolithic pottery 


Since the pottery found during the digging of the 1950-1 pipe trenches, and 
that obtained in the controlled excavations of 1952, formed a homogeneous and 
unitary group, it is dealt with here asa whole, without reference to its precise location. 
A representative series of sherds are illustrated in figs. 7 and 8. 

In general, it is obvious that the pottery is closely allied to that obtained from 
Woodhenge during the 1926-8 excavations and that from the Woodlands pits 
near by, but immediately it is examined in detail, significant differences are apparent, 
and these features, if they differentiate the Durrington assemblage from that of 
Woodhenge, link it closer to other groups of analogous pottery within the same 
culture in Britain. In common with Woodhenge, we have the grooved ornament, 
either narrow (D 1-4, 6) and comparable with, for instance, W 28, 46-48, 50, 51, 
6s, 80 at the neighbouring site,! or broad and shallow (D 7—10, cf. W 3, 6, 16, 23, 
30-36), in the latter instance frequently associated with cordons or raised ee 
strips at both sites. The simple bold cordons of D 11 and D 14 find parallels in 
such sherds as W ¢5, and the flat base with ornament carried down to the bot- 
tom is again characteristic (D 29; W 83, 84). Parallels can also be found for 
less frequent features, such as the broken-line ornament of D 20, D 24, and on 
W 79. 

On the other hand, the externally bevelled or ‘collared’ rims of Woodhenge are 
absent at Durrington, where, however, rims with an internal bevel, sometimes 
decorated, appear (D 1, 19, 24, 26, 28). Such rims are characteristic of pots from 
the East Anglian sites of the Rinyo-Clacton culture,? and again from ad so sites 
in Scotland: examples can be quoted from Lion Point, Cassington, Sutton Courte- 
nay, Broadway, and Windmill Hill (Proc. Prehist. Soc. ii (1936), 190, 195), and 
from Pishobury and Creeting St. Mary (Piggott, Neo. Cult. Brit. Isles, fig. 57). 
Additional examples of undecorated sherds with bevelled rims, similar to D 28, 
can also be recognized at The Sanctuary, Avebury (Wilts. Arch. Mag. xlv (1931), 
pl. vit, 11, 12). The sherd D 15, although somewhat similar to W 92, is really 
more comparable with the patterns of shallow dots within triangles or lozenges seen 
in the Clacton pots, and the widely spaced and rather irregularly horizontal 
cordons of D 16 are similar to those on pottery from Cassington, Maumbury 
oe and Honington (Proc. Prehist. Soc. ii (1936), 195, fig. 7, 1; ibid. xv (1949), 
126). 

In addition to these features, all paralleled at Woodhenge or within the Rinyo- 
Clacton series as a whole, there are other features in the Durrington series which 


' For ease of reference, the Durrington sherds originally defined as ‘Grooved Ware’ by one of us 
are numbered with a prefixed ‘D’, with reference to in 1936 (Proc. Prehist. Soc. ii (1936), 191), but it 
figs. 7 and 8 of this paper, and the Woodhenge is now suggested that it should be referred to as 
pottery with a prefixed “W’ and the numbers asin _Rinyo-Clacton Ware (Piggott, Neo. Cu/tures of Brit. 
Cunnington, Woodhenge (1929), pls. 26-38. Isles, 322). 

* Pottery of the types under discussion was 
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Fic. 7. Pottery from Secondary Neolithic site. (4) 
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indicate an alien strain. Of these, the cord ornament of D 17, 23, 25, and 26, and 
the impressed or stamped ornament on D17 and 27 should both indicate the 

resence of elements associated with the Peterborough group of Secondary Neo- 
fthic wares, with their affiliations to the corded and comb-stamped pottery traditions 
ofnorthern Europe. The large irregularly shaped pits on D 17 appear to have been 
made with the articular end of a bird’s or small mammal’s bone, and the stamped 
pattern on D 27 was probably made in a similar manner. The angle of this sherd 


Fic. 8. Pottery (17-29) and bone pin (30) from Secondary Neolithic site. (4) 


suggests a vessel of conical siege quite unlike normal Rinyo-Clacton forms, and 


D17 might possibly come from a large pot of derived funnel-beaker type similar 
to one from Ebbsfleet (Antig. Fourn. xix (1939), 412, fig. 4 (2)). Although not 
strictly comparable, one should in passing note that one pot from Woodhenge 
(Woodhenge, pl. 25, 1; Piggott, Neo. Cult. Brit. Isles, fig. 58) has impressed stamped 
ornament (and something approaching an internal rim bevel). 

The cord ornament on D 17 is in the form of short oblique strokes of a thick 
strand, but on the other three sherds it takes the form of continuous lines inside the 
tim or on the surface of the pot. Both techniques are of course known on Peter- 
borough ware, but are virtually absent from the normal Rinyo-Clacton series—note, 
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however, the internal cord lines on a sherd from Gullane in East Lothian (Prog, 
Prehist. Soc. ii ‘ 936), pl. xi1, 3). It is possible that the lines of fine cord ornament 
inside the lip of certain B 1 beakers in Britain and on others from the Continent may 
be related to such an arrangement. 

Only one pot from Durrington could be restored, D1. This is a remark. 
able vessel which, although in general terms a member of the Rinyo-Clacton 
group, has no close parallels. The distinctive panelled arrangement of the 
pattern is of course related to such sherds as W 18 and especially W 25, and Dy 
appears to have belonged to a very similar vessel: one may also note the orna- 
ment in vertical zones,on a pot from Gullane (Proc. Prehist. Soc. ii, pl. xu1, 2), 
The squat tub-like shape is characteristically Rinyo-Clacton, and as we have 
seen, the internally bevelled rim, while not present in typical form at Wood- 
henge, is well known elsewhere in the southern province of the Rinyo-Clacton 
culture. 

There remain for comment a few exceptional sherds. The ornament on the out- 
side of the rim D 26 looks like a version of the ‘ladder-pattern’ frequently found on 
Rinyo-Clacton pottery in southern England, and finger-nail decoration on D 19 
has parallels, though more deeply impressed, at Woodhenge (W 46, 49). The 
absence of the pinched-up finger-tip decoration, so common at Woodhenge, is, 
however, noteworthy. Two sherds, D 21-22, with punctulated or pointilé 
ornament, may be compared with sherds from The Sanctuary (Wilts. Arch. 
Mag. xlv (1931), pl. vim, 15, 17, 18) and even with the ornament on some 
‘incense-cups’. 

The impression given by the Durrington pottery as a whole is that it represents 
an assemblage in which, while there is a predominant Rinyo-Clacton element, 
there are also contributions from the cord and stamp-ornamented wares of the 
Peterborough group. Such intermixture is everywhere apparent in the Secondary 
Neolithic cultures in elements of material culture other than pottery, which seems 
on the whole to retain its individuality. A much smaller but probably comparable 
group of sherds is that from the material of round barrows on Churn Plain in 
Berkshire (Trans. Newbury F. C. vii (1936), 168), and it must be remembered that 
Rinyo-Clacton sherds were found associated with Peterborough in the same cook- 
ing-hole at Orton Longueville, and less intimately associated with both Peter- 
borough and B beaker wares on the submerged land surface of the Essex coast 
and in the later levels at Windmill Hill. In the complex of cultural traditions which 
make up our Secondary Neolithic phase, such an admixture of pottery styles is not 
surprising. 


The beaker from the Barrow Circle (fig. 9) 


This roughly made and somewhat asymmetric vessel is undecorated, but recog- 
nizably a beaker of class B, with a profile approximating to that of the Lockeridge 
(Overton) beaker found with a flint dagger (Wilts. Arch. Mag. xliii (1926) 396; 
Devizes Mus. Cat. ii (1934), 21). Undecorated beakers are rare in Britain (Canford, 
Dorset: Pitt-Rivers Mus. Farnham, unpub.; Larkhill, Wilts. (Wilts. Arch. Mag. 
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li (1946), 381; Wharram Percy, E.R. Yorks, Mortimer, Forty Years, fig. 84; 
Turriff, Aberdeenshire, Proc. Soc. Ant. 
Scot. x (1872—4), 740), but not uncommon 
on the Continent (Bohemia and Saxo- 
Thuringia: Castillo, Vaso Campan. (1928), 
pls. CXLIII, CXLIV, CXLVI, CLVII, CLXXVII; 
Rhine Province: Gatermann, Becherkult. 
Rheinprov. (1943), fig. 2; Hesse: Sang- 
meister, Glockenbecher u. Becherkult.(1951), 
pls, 1, 10-123 11, 9, 10; 111, 5-8; Holland: 
Bursch in Oudheid. Meded. xiv (1933), pl. 
1v. 2). One should not necessarily regard 
such undecorated vessels as that from Dur- 
rington as examples of local degeneration 
in situ, and they may well have to be recog- 
nized as a primary component of the B 
beaker styles as introduced to this country 
from the Rhineland. Their affinities on ; 
the Continent suggest that they are:more _—‘F!6- 9. Beaker from Barrow Circle. (4) 
characteristic of the Schnurkeramik than of the Glockenbecher series. 


The flint implements 


As is usual on early occupation sites, large numbers of flint flakes were encoun- 
tered. Scrapers predominated among the recognizable tools from the occupation- 
surface below the north bank and on the edge of, and above, the tail of the southern 
bank; forty in all were recovered. Characteristic types are shown in fig. 10, 
nos. 1-3 and s—7. Other tools worth noting were pointed borers, nos. 9-11, 
a petit tranchet derivative, no. 8, and a knife, no. 12. A few cores and battered 
hammer-stones were also found. 

The long flint flake or knife, no. 13, and the scraper, no. 4, are in some respects 
of greater interest. Both were found together inside a Late Bronze Age urn to the 
south of Woodhenge and near Mrs. Cunnington’s ‘egg-shaped enclosure’ (p. 164). 
Flint industries accompanying Late Bronze Age occupation sites have been re- 
corded near by at Boscombe Down East (Wilts. Arch. Mag. xlvii, 480) and at 
Thorny Down (ibid. xlvii, 654; Proc. Prehist. Soc. vii (1941), 131), and there can 
be no question that even at this late period flint was an economic commodity still 
normally in use. The large flint flake is of characteristic flint-mine type, and must 
have been struck from a freshly mined nodule. Actual evidence that flint mining 
persisted in the district up to and including the Late Bronze Age is still wanting, 
though in all probability it will be forthcoming in due course. 


The bone pin (fig. 8, no. 30) 
A very finely made bone pin, 9-4 cm. long, was the only distinctive bone object 
found with the Neolithic material at Durrington. It is difficult to cite precise 
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parallels, but it is probably allied to the long and finely made pins of Secon 
Neolithic type styled ‘skewer-pins’ by Atkinson 4 at Dorchester, Oxon, j 
1953), 334, 360, and fig. 63, 


(1951), 72, 142; cf. Piggott, Neo. Cult. Brit. Isles 
nos. 6, 7). 


Fic. 10. Flint implements from Secondary Neolithic site (1-3; 5-12) and from Late Bronze 
Age urn (4; 13). (4) 


The Iron Age pottery from Durrington Walls 

Mrs. C. M. Piggott, F.S.A., has examined the pottery found in the pits and 
surface soil within the monument and reports that as a group it can best be paralleled 
from the Little Woodbury series (Proc. Prehist. Soc. xiv (1948), 1-23). The Dur- 
rington pottery is therefore classified according to Brailsford’s scheme for Wood- 
bury in the detailed notes below. 


Pit r. Sherds of a large jar of class A ware; few fragments of daub. 
Pit 2. Rim of rough saucepan-shaped pot, probably comparable with Woodbury types 4a, 4}, 
etc.; two bone points. 
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Pit 3. All coarse sherds, with one thickened rim. One sherd of Woodbury class D (smooth 
red-faced) ware. 

Pit 4. Sherds mostly class A, one with angular striations. 

Pit 5. Two sherds, one a rim of class A ware with very faint shoulder. 

Pit 7. Sherds of coarse jars, cf. Woodbury type 1 dd; one inturned rim, brick-red outside, cf. 
Woodbury Type 1 4. Few sherds class C (smooth dark ware). 

Miscellaneous. 
Unlocated sherds from surface soil include fragments of rather globular pots of classes A 

and B (cf. Woodbury type 3 bowls), one large base bored with three or more holes as a strainer 

of class A ware, and a probably Romano-British sherd of coarse light buff ware. 


All the pottery is closely comparable with that of the later stages of Woodbury 
and represents a mature stage of Iron Age A with some B features. No haematite- 
coated ware is present, and no angular shoulders, nor on the other hand are there 
curvilinear ornament or Belgic features, though there are forms related to the 
saucepan-shaped pots. The absence of bead rims, pedestal bases, etc., suggests 
that the site was abandoned before the late stage of Wessex Iron Age AB as found 
at Fifield Bavant and Maiden Castle B. The approximate date should be late third 
into second century B.c. 


Other finds from the Iron Age pits 


The two bone awls are of types common on Wessex Iron Age sites and call for 
no further comment. The carved chalk objects, however (pl. xix), are of some 
interest, three of the four pieces being apparently unfinished miniature cups and 
the fourth a block with concave scraped surfaces, of unknown purpose. Small 


carved chalk cups are characteristic of the southern English Neolithic cultures and 
have recently been discussed as a group by Nicholas Thomas (Wilts. Arch. Mag. 
liv (1952), 4523; cf. Antig. vil (1933), 173; Piggott, Neo. Cult. Brit. Isles, 85, 
and fig. 14, nos. 5, 6). The completely unweathered condition of the Durrington 
carved chalk objects, however, and their presence in association with Iron Age 
pottery in typical storage pits, makes it certain that similar miniature cups were 
being manufactured in Wiltshire at least at a later period. The scratched technique 
suggests the use of either a flint knife or one of metal with a very irregular edge. 


The animal bones from the Neolithic settlement site 


A large quantity of animal bones were collected from the 1950~1 pipe-line 
trenches and from the 1952 excavations in association with the Secondary Neolithic 
pottery and other finds already described and directly related to the post structures 
outside the bank of Durrington Walls on the south. It was felt that a statistical 
study of this material would be valuable in assessing the economy of the settlement 
along the lines indicated by Professor Clark (Prehistoric Europe: The Economic Basis 
(1952), with rets.). We were fortunate in obtaining the co-operation of Professor 
T. Grahame of the Department of Veterinary Anatomy in the University of Edin- 
burgh in this task, and the whole material was classified by him and members of his 
staff. Excluding a large number of broken fragments (especially of indeterminate 
ribs) it was possible to assign something over 630 bones to their respective species. 
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The bones all belonged to domesticated breeds of ox, pig, sheep (or goat), and 
horse which may be wild or domesticated. Their proportions were as md 


Approx. 
No. of bones percentage 
Pig ‘ ‘ ‘ 385 61 
Ox ‘ 220 35 
Sheep/Goat 24 3°5 
Hore . ‘ 2 


It is not of course possible accurately to estimate the number of individual animals 
in the sample, but an approximation can be reached by totalling the identifications 
of bones from fore and hind limbs respectively, which work as follows: 


Fore limbs Hind limbs 
Pig 121 155 
Ox ‘ 74 80 
Sheep/Goat ‘ 12 


These figures would suggest that the number of animals actually represented would 
be 60-70 pigs, 35-40 cattle, and 4—5 sheep or goats. The total figures for bone 
identifications are given in Table I. 


Taste I 


> Fore limbs Hind limbs 
a 2 
bo | 
Pig 26] 10 g | 6t | 19 | 8 2g | | 3 


Professor Grahame comments that in the absence of teeth it is difficult to estimate 
the age of individual animals at the time of death, but that few of the identifiable 
bones had lost their epiphyses and the great majority appeared to represent mature 
individuals over three years of age, although the pig bones suggested a proportion of 
younger animals for this species. As to the type of animal represented, the five 
fragmentary or complete horn-cores of ox were of the type of large-horned beast 
originally defined by Dr. J. W. Jackson as characteristic of Neolithic settlement 
sites in southern England (Piggott, Neo. Cult. Brit. Isles, 90-91 with refs.; 
cf. also Wilts. Arch. Mag. liv (1952), 409). The small breeds of pig and of sheep or 
goat again agree with other known Neolithic examples from the south of England 
(Piggott, op. cit. 89-91). The presence of a couple of horse bones is interesting, but 
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it is unfortunate that they cannot be assigned to either feral or tamed species: the 
few identifications from southern English Neolithic sites are presumably from wild 
animals (Jackson in Antig. Fourn. xv (1935), 434-40). 

As would be expected with a sample of bones from a domestic site, the propor- 
tions reflect the choice of joints for food, and the greater number of long bones have 
been split for marrow. From the pigs, chops and joints approximating to the 
modern hand and leg of pork seem to have been obtained, and the cattle bones 
imply ribs of beef and hough or shin, though the virtues of the ox-tail do not seem 
to have been appreciated at this period. 

The importance of the pig in the economy of the Secondary Neolithic folk at 
Durrington is clear, but its significance cannot be assessed until we have similar 
series of animal identifications from other sites in Britain and the Continent for 
comparison. The available evidence has been summarized by Professor Clark in 
his work quoted above, and to this may be added, by way of contrast to the Dur- 
rington figures, the proportions obtained from the animal bones of the Neolithic 
settlement of Fort Harrouard in Normandy, not given by him. Here, from a total 
of 1,114 bones, the figures were as follows:! 

Approximate 
No. of bones percentage 
Ox ‘ * ‘ 737 61 
Pig 216 20 
Sheep/Goat . 161 15 


This predominance of ox bones in a site of the Western Neolithic culture seems 


typical of this phase—a statistical count of the Windmill Hill animal bones, for 
instance, would probably produce very similar figures—and Clark has noted the 
increase in the proportion of pig bones in later Neolithic contexts. 


Philippe, Cing Annes des Fouilles .. . 36. 
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FLINT IMPLEMENTS FROM GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


By Mrs. E. M. Currrorp, F.S.A., Dr. D. A. E. Garrop, F.S.A., and 
H. S. Gracig, F.S.A. 


I. INTRODUCTION, AND THE DESCRIPTION OF THE GRAVELS, 4y Mrs. E. M. 
Cuirrorp, F.S.A. 


II. THE DESCRIPTION OF THE PALAEOLITHIC IMPLEMENTS, 4y Dr. D. A. E. Garrop, 
F.S.A., F.B.A. 


III. THE DESCRIPTION OF THE LATER IMPLEMENTS, 4y H. S. Graciz, F.S.A. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


PaLa£OLiTuIc flint implements from the Severn gravels are very rare, and therefore 
attention is here drawn to the series found in the neighbourhood of Barnwood, Glos, 
Some of these have already been published! with comments by the Abbé Breuil and 
Reginald Smith, but others are here published for the first time. 

The majority of the finds come from two sites, besides which there are two 
isolated find-spots. The first main site is on the north side of the Ermin Street (in 
a field called Forty Acres) which runs from Glevum (Gloucester) to Corinium 
(Cirencester) and beyond. On the other side of this road and opposite this site 
there is a side road called Upton Lane, and on the east side of this lane, in a field 
known as Lillies Field, is the second main site. They are divided from each other 
by what is now a small stream which lower down is called the Wotton Brook; it rises 
on the lower slopes of Cooper’s Hill and joins the east channel of the river Severn 
at Longford, north of Gloucester. They are about two miles east of Gloucester at 
100-9 ft. O.D. and roughly four miles north-west of Birdlip on the Cotswold 
escarpment (National Grid References 32/865179 and 32/864175). 

During the past forty years the Forty Acre Field (of which the gravel is now 
worked out) has revealed a remarkable series of finds. In the lowest bed (Bed 1) 
Middle or Upper Acheulean implements, together with mammalian remains, have 
been found. Ina higher bed (Bed 3) Upper Palaeolithic tools have been recovered,? 
and still higher, from Bed 4, have come flint cores, tools, and flakes in a Mesolithic 
tradition. There is also evidence of a flint industry of the Neolithic period and 
Peterborough or Neolithic B pottery. A beaker burial, the skeleton being in all 
probability a cross between long and round-headed stocks, contained a beaker of 
Abercrombie’s B.c. class and a flint dagger; there are also flint implements of Bronze 
Age character. 


' Trans. Bristol and Glos. Arch. Soc.lii, pp.201 . in 1930 described this as the finest series ever made 
2 J have presented the Palaeolithic implements to in this country. The Mesolithic and later flints to 
the Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology, Cam- Gloucester Museum, and the archaeological material 
bridge, the mammalian remains will go to the Bristol from the various periods to Cheltenham Museum, 
Museum. I gave the human skeletal material to the where it forms the Clifford Collection. 
Royal College of Surgeons; Sir Arthur Keith writing 
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A grave of the Early Iron Age contained the skeleton of a girl of 16-17 years of 

e and an urn of the second century B.c. 

Three trenches demarcated a cemetery from the Ermin Street, where people of 
Belgic stock had been buried with their possessions, upwards of one hundred in- 
humation graves and fifty cremations having been discovered. The use of the 
cemetery was discontinued after about a.p. 200. 

In Lillies Field, in addition to the implements and fauna, a domestic site of the 
Early Iron Age was discovered in 1933.! 


The description of the gravels 


The Pleistocene gravels of the Cotswold Sub-Edge Plain were described by Dr. 
M. E. Tomlinson in a paper to the Geological Society of London and published in 
Q.7.G. Soc., vol. xcvi, part 4, 1941, where other references are given, and it is only 
necessary here for me to draw attention to those gravel beds in the Barnwood dis- 
trict which have yielded the implements and fauna described below. 

The gravel pit in Forty Acre Field (Gloucester Stone Co., Ltd.), 100 ft. O.D., 
shows the following beds: 


4. Loamy soil with occasional quartzite pebbles 14-2 ft. 
3. Brown marly siliceous sand and a few quartzite pebbles 1}-2 ft. 
2, Clean, waterworn stratified gravel of oolitic pebbles, with pockets and seams of 

fine quartz sand 6-7 ft. 
1. Rough, clayey, unstratified oolite gravel in matrix of ooliths 6-8 ft. 


The pit in Lillies Field, Upton Lane, 109 ft. O.D., shows the following beds: 


2. Soil which has a decided tendency to be heavy, because cultivation has incorporated some 
of the parent rock into its composition, with occasional quartzite pebbles. 
1. Rough, clayey, unstratified oolitic gravel with large pieces of vein quartz in matrix of 


ooliths. 
This last-named bed is similar to Bed 1 in Forty Acre Field and the beds 2 and 3 of that 
pit are absent in Upton Lane. 


Bed 1 in both pits is an unstratified deposit of oolite gravel with a large admix- 
ture of clayey material. The gravel rests on Lias, and the clayey material can be 
accounted for by remembering that the Cotswold Hills themselves rest on Lias and 
that there are bands of impervious material such as Fuller’s Earth between the beds 
of stone. These have all disintegrated together, and a certain amount of clay would 
also be added as the swirling mass moved into position over the clay bed, where it 
now lies. Nearer to the hills at Brockworth, at about 157 ft. O.D., fig. 2, 15 was 
found in a sewer trench in 1937 and still nearer, at Witcombe at 275 ft. O.D., 
fig. 2, 16 was found in a small gravel pit. All these gravels are of local origin. 

Bed 2 in Forty Acre Field is clean and quite free from clay. It is a stratified bed 
of sand and gravel with a clear line of demarcation between it and no. 1 bed, from 


1 Trans. Bristol and Glos. Arch. Soc. li, p. 227. 
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which it is entirely different. It may be a river-terrace gravel of the Severn and of 
northern origin. 

Bed 3. A closely compacted sandy bed ranging in colour from brown to yellow- 
ish-grey. A northern origin is suggested for this bed also. 

Bed 4. Top soil, which through cultivation has incorporated much sand from 
the parent rock beneath. 

Opportunity is now taken to record that at Brockworth on the south side of the 
Ermin Street there are soft beds of loamy sand with no admixture of gravel which 
are of local origin. Here the water-table is very high and this sand probably fills a 
basin-like depression, of which there may have been many, as the faults which occur 
in the hills (there are no less than five in 1} miles between Crickley Hill and Great 
Witcombe, three of which reach the escarpment) would affect the lias in the plain 
below. In contrast to this there is at Henley Bank, Brockworth, a gravel delta, 
running north and south, which is more than a mile in length and 36 ft. high. It 
almost reached Churchdown Hill on its eastern side, and on this delta I have picked 
up quartzite pebbles. This is in all probability of northern origin. 

The gravels in this area are complex in character and are derived from different 
sources. The bed (no. 3, Forty Acres) derived from the north has yielded no less 
than thirteen Upper Palaeolithic implements, while the gravel believed to be of 
local origin has produced five implements, two of which are of Middle or Upper 
Acheulean age, together with a rich fauna. 


Mammalian remains (from Bed 1 in both pits) 
Elephas primigenius Blum. 
Rhinoceros antiquitatis Blum (tichorhinus). 
Equus caballus Linn. 
Bos primigenius and (probably) Bison priscus. 
Ovibos moschatus. 
Bos longifrons and sheep probably came from a higher bed. 


These were first identified by Mr. C. W. Andrews, and many of the mammoth 
teeth (25) were kindly described by Dr. K. S. Sandford,' and those found more 
recently are now being studied by Mr. M. A. C. Hinton before they are sent to the 
Bristol Museum, the collections of which were largely destroyed in the late war. 

Dr. Sandford was able to identify the old Ilford form of mammoth as well as 
the Siberian form E. primigenius Blum among the teeth. It is interesting to 
note that that rare beast, the musk ox, has been found at Barnwood as well as at 
Frampton-on-Severn, Glos., the gravel there being an oolitic debris of local origin, 
belonging to the Stroud—Frome gravels. 


II. IMPLEMENTS FROM Bep 3 


In the absence of fauna the Palaeolithic age of these implements is presumed 
from the fact that the overlying Bed 4 contained Mesolithic and Neolithic remains. 


1 Trans. Bristol and Glos. Arch. Soc. liii, p. 243. 
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Fic. 1. Implements from Bed 3. (4) 


This attribution is not contradicted by typology. The flints have a dirty white 
_— patina, which contrasts with the fresher appearance of the Mesolithic series 
m Bed 
There are seventeen flints, of which six are rather shapeless flakes without typo- 
logical significance. The remainder can be classified as follows: 


Fig. 1, 1. A leaf-shaped point, described by the Abbé Breuil as of ‘Le Moustier evolved type’. 
It is made on a thick flake with plain striking platform and prominent bulb, and trimmed 
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Fic. 2. Nos. 12, 13, and 14 from Bed 1. No. 15 from Brockworth. No. 16 from Witcombe. (4) from 
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on both faces to a fairly sharp point. The symmetry is spoiled by a band of cortex on the 
lower half of the right-hand edge. 

2, A flake with small, plain striking platform, trimmed as a side-scraper along the left-hand 
edge. There is a band of white crust on the right-hand side. It may possibly be Mousterian. 

. Flake fractured by frost, retouched as a side-scraper down one edge. A transverse blow at 
the broad end recalls the grand tranchet, but Breuil considers this as ‘probably le Moustier’. 

4. Chipped flake, with a large patch of cortex on the upper face. There are spots of iron 
staining on both faces. At the base two shoulders determine a sort of tang. Breuil considers 

that this was originally a tanged point of Font Robert type. 

5. A narrow ovate flake with both ends broken away, retouched all round. 

6. A long, narrow blade, chipped by use along both edges. The bulb has been removed by 
squamous flaking, and the upper end is roughly trimmed as an end-scraper. 

7 A blunted-back pointed blade, with the lower end broken away. 

8. The bulbar end of a narrow blade, chipped by use down both edges. 

9. Narrow flake with triangular section, struck from the edge of a large flake. It has a beaked 
end, roughly shaped by flaking, and this is chipped by use, as are both edges and the keel. 
There is a patch of cortex on one face. 

10. In addition to the flints there is a piece of worked bone, elliptical in section, with a blunt 
point, and the base broken away. This is not unlike certain types from the French Aurigna- 
cian. Professor W. B. King and Mr. A. G. Brighton confirm my opinion that it may well 
be fashioned from an elephant tusk, the concentric structure being visible in the broken end. 
In order to be sure it would be necessary to cut a section, which would damage the object. 

11. A much worn fragment of dolerite is flaked at one end to make a chopper, thus exposing 
the original greenish-black of the stone. It is scored on both faces with incised lines which 
do not cut through the weathered surface, but these show no visible pattern or meaning. 

Implements from Bed 1. Fig. 2, 12. A cordiform biface, described by Mr. Miles Burkitt in 
Antiquaries Fournal, 1921, i, 234, as follows: “The implement . . . golden and brown 
and lustrous. Probably late Acheulean.’ 

13. A small, rather rough biface, plano-convex in section, with patches of ochreous stain on 
both faces. It is not unlike specimens from Wookey Hole Hyaena Den, and other English 
caves, which are usually referred to the so-called proto-Solutrean of Britain. 

14. A cordiform scraper on a thick flake, with fluting at the pointed end. There is some 
flaking of the bulbar face, possibly caused by use, and the bulb and striking-platform have 
been trimmed away. It is stained creamy yellow, and there is a patch of an older, brown 
flake surface on the upper face. This implement approximates to an Aurignacian type. 

implements from similar gravels elsewhere. 15. A large periform biface, very slightly abraded, 
with a natural fracture at the butt. The patina is mottled cream and ochreous. ‘The upper 
face has a marked keel, which is absent on the under face. The right-hand edge is straight, 
the left-hand slightly zigzag. There is very little edge-retouch on the under face. The 
point curves slightly to the left. Middle or Upper Acheulean. Found at Brockworth. 

16. A small rather rough biface, with patches of cortex on both faces, it approximates to an 
Aurignacian type. Found at Witcombe. 

No implements or fauna were found in Bed 2. 


III. IMpLEMENTs FROM Bep 4 


The Gloucestershire flints have so far received little notice. John Evans illus- 
trates none in his Ancient Stone Implements, and Reginald Smith figures only seven 
from the Sturge Collection. Payne gives a general account in the Proceedings of the 
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Cotteswold Naturalists’ Field Club for 1889-90, and specific sites at Leonard Stanley! 
and Long Newnton? have been published by the writer. 

Gloucestershire flints in general are very small on account of the absence of 
natural flint. The imported material was used as economically as possible, and cores 
2 in. long are rarely to be seen. Reginald Smith refers to typical scrapers as diminu- 
tive.3 Many tools have been rechipped and few axes have survived, having been 
broken down for conversion into arrow-heads, scrapers, etc. The Barnwood flints, 
though small compared with those from neighbouring chalk districts, are on the 
whole a trifle larger than is usual for the county. This is possibly due to the method 
of collection, the workmen concentrating on the job in hand instead of looking for 
flints, thus missing many of the smaller chips. No doubt this also accounts for the 


Fic. 3. Implements from Bed 4. (3) 


large proportion of pieces with secondary working—24 per cent. against 6 per cent. 
at Long Newnton and 4 per cent. at Leonard Stanley. Part of the difference may 
be due to less plough damage, but not all, since an unploughed site at Selsley has 
yielded only 10 per cent. of worked specimens. The suggestion that the tools may 
have been imported instead of being made on the site is untenable on account of 
the number of cores and fabricators. 

The most striking difference between this collection and those in the museums 
at Cheltenham, Gloucester, Stroud, and Stow-on-the-Wold is the absence of patina 
in many cases. This, however, is not significant as the flints are found in an unusual 
layer of sandy earth (Bed 4). Flint lying on the oolite of the hills or on the oolitic 
gravel below quickly acquires a thick white patina, but the sandy earth seems to 
have had much less effect. 

Imported flint is to be found on almost every exposed site on the limestone hills 
in the county, but it is scarce in the Severn valley. Only two other fairly prolific 
sites at less than 400 ft. are known to the writer—Leonard Stanley and Witcombe. 
Both these are on gravel, but both are strongly Mesolithic with little material def- 
nitely assignable to Neolithic times or later. Barnwood is unique in the valley in 
having Bronze Age material. : 

A small patch in the sandy earth yielded 88 small flakes which included 3 diminu- 
tive cores (fig. 3, no. 1), 16 scrapers, and 10 other worked pieces. These included 


' Trans. Bristol and Glos. Arch. Soc. \x. 2 Ibid. lxiii. 3 The Sturge Collection, p. 108. 
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Fic. 4. Implements from Bed 4. (4) 


the only microliths, and a selection is illustrated in fig. 3. No. 2 is the only geo- 
metrical microlith, an elongated trapezoid. No. 7 has a notch on one side (the appa- 
rent notch on the other is damage, which may have caused the maker to abandon 
his work unfinished). Geometrical microliths form a bigger proportion of those 


from other sites such as Long Newnton and Nailsworth. 
In the general collection the cores are particularly diminutive, the three 
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illustrated being chosen as typical for size. There are 36 altogether, of which 12 
have but one striking platform (fig. 4, no. 1), 7 have two (no. 2), and 19 have been 
worked from three or more directions (no. 3). The striking-platforms have invarj- 
ably been made by the removal of a single flake. In the third group this is often the 
scar left by the production of a blade. The proportion of cores to implements js 
slightly lower than at Long Newnton—22 per cent. against 25 per cent. 

The fabricators are normal for the area except that no. 4 is rather large and no, 5 
is made from a fragment of a polished axe. This last has been used as a hammer, 
both ends being much battered. No. 6 is the only one with a smoothed end sug- 
gesting its use as a strike-a-light. 

The eighty-eight scrapers include a few that are unusually large for the district, 
no. 9 being the largest—2 in. in diameter. The greatest number are plano-convex 
(nos. 14, 15, 19), some with a considerable amount of crust, as no. 19. Ten speci- 
mens are concave on the upper face (no. 16), while eight have parallel flat faces 
(nos. 17, 18). There are only seven of the lighter end-scrapers (nos. 10-13), no. 13 
being slightly hollowed. There is one example of the heavy end-scraper (no. 8) 
with a steep cliff, nearly an inch high, which is found in small numbers on other 
local sites. 

The utilized flakes are mainly of blade form (no. 20), though there are a number 
of large wedge-shaped flakes as no. 21. It has been suggested that the latter were 
used in composite sickles. They are quite common in the neighbourhood. 

There are three saws, two with large teeth (no. 22) and one (no. 23) with very 
fine ones. A saw has been found in a long barrow near Northleach, confirming that 
they can be of Neolithic age here as elsewhere. 

No. 24 is a knife with a polished edge. The plain under-face shows a polished 
area about 1 millimetre wide along the whole af the cutting-edge. The striations 
on the polished surfaces are all at right angles to the edge. The implement appears 
to have had a tang which has been broken off. The trimming for the tang was 
struck from the upper face. Other polished knives in the county museums are 
circular. This one is more like those found in Yorkshire. Other knives such as 
nos. 25 and 26 are trimmed on one face only. No. 27 is probably the butt end of 
a curved sickle-blade—another type most uncommon in Gloucestershire. 

Of the points, no. 28 is trimmed on one face only but no. 29 is trimmed on both 
sides of the under-face. No. 30, with a rudimentary tang, is matched at Long 
Newnton. 

No. 31 is an implement of the halbert-blade type. It is trimmed on the two 
convergent edges, the trimming being from opposite faces. 

The arrow-heads consist of six leaf-shaped varieties of the type commonly found 
in long barrows (no. 36), two transverse (no. 32), four triangular (no. 34), one 
hollow-based (no. 33), and three tanged (no. 35). Of the last, one has a tang shorter 
than the barbs, one longer, and the third has the tang only. A fourth is unfinished 
and was illustrated by Reginald Smith in the preliminary report.! This shows 
that the point was made first, and this is borne out by a similar specimen from Long 
Newnton in the writer’s possession. 

' Trans. Bristol and Glos. Arch. Soc., lii, p. 218. fig. 6, no. 26. 
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A hoard of eleven pieces was found together in circumstances indicating a Bronze 
Age horizon. There were two small scrapers, five flakes with edges battered, and 
two blades, one of which was crudely trimmed along one side and at one end. The 
unfinished arrow-head mentioned above was among them and the point illustrated 
in fig. 4, no. 28. 

Fragments of polished flint are less common than elsewhere in the neighbour- 
hood. Besides the knife and hammer-stone illustrated there is only one other piece. 
This is a small flake deliberately struck from a large thick implement, probably 
an axe. 

Several different kinds of flint have been used, probably derived from different 
sources. The commonest is a black flint with thick buff-coloured crust. There is 
another black variety with very thin brown crust. Black flint with thick white crust, 
buff coloured on the surface, is less common. Dark brown and light brown materials 
both with a light brown crust of medium thickness also occur. 
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A GLASS BOWL OF DARK AGE DATE AND 


SOME MEDIEVAL GRAVE-FINDS FROM 
SHAFTESBURY ABBEY 
By D. B. Harpen, F.S.A. 


Towarps the end of 1951 the Countess of Shaftesbury presented to the Dean and 
Chapter of Winchester a brass-bound wooden casket of nineteenth-century neo- 
Gothic design which contained a glass bowl and several other ancient objects.! The 
casket and its contents had only recently come into Lady Shaftesbury’s own pos- 
session, but they had been in the possession of the Grosvenor family (to which she 


belongs) for some time before that. 


With the objects in the box was a manuscript sheet of paper in an unknown hand, 
dated ‘Feby 1918’, which read as follows: 


‘Glass bowl found under heart-shaped white marble slab in front of the High Altar at 
Shaftesbury Excavations. It was in pieces and was put together by E. Doran Webb who con- 
siders it may have contained the heart of King Canute (died about 1035). Bowl said to be of 
great value and according to Mr. Doran Webb there are probably only 4 or § similar ones in 


the kingdom, 


List of articles in this box: 
1. Glass bowl. 
Rings. 
. A Paternoster bead. 
. Lead bulla—Martin V. 
. Three coins. 
. Sixteen pins—various lengths. 
. An iron key.’ 


WwW bd 


“I 


Before proceeding further it will be proper to give a careful archaeological de- 
scription of these objects from the casket (figs. 1 and 2): 


1. Glass bowl. Squat jar, green glass; very bubbly and full of impurities and flaws; strongly 
weathered with brown to black film typical of ‘forest’ glass. Broken and mended, one or 
two small portions missing. The bottom, inside, covered with a thickish deposit of dis- 
integrated plaster with traces of red colour adhering in places. 

Rounded and slightly thickened rim, short constricted neck, ovoid body, flattened base 
with deep kick and pontil mark on under side. On the body, from shoulder to under side 
of base, a series of wrythen corrugations, made by blowing the vessel into a cylindrical 
corrugated mould, after release from which the body was further inflated and twirled to 
give the corrugations their wrythen and distended formation. 


H. 2$ in. G.D. 44 in. Pl. xx and fig. 


1 Tam greatly indebted to the Dean and Chapter 
of Winchester for their kindness in permitting me 
to publish these finds and to the Dean for much help 
in tracking down information about them. Dr. F. 
Rademacher (of Bonn) and Mr. W. A. Thorpe, 
F.S.A., have also helped me with advice and 


I. 


guidance, and I have had the great advantage of 
consulting Mr. G. E. Chambers, F.S.A., about the 
history of the abbey and of the modern excavations 
on the site. The identification of the ‘three coins’ I 
owe to my colleague Mr. Anthony Thompson and 
the drawings to Mrs. M. E. Cox. 
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2. Rings. a. Ring, base metal, gilt, formed of a thin wire hoop, circular in section with 
splayed ends soldered to a small bugle setting with a milled edge to hold the stone, which 
is missing. D. gin. Fig. 2, d. 

b. Ring, copper gilt, in form of a circular band, the interior flat, the exterior decorated 
with two plain ribs at the edges and a line of raised dots medially. D. 3? in. Fig. 2, e. 
For the shape compare a gold ring of fifteenth-century date in the Thame hoard in the 
Ashmolean, Antig. Fourn. xxi (1941), 199, pl. xxxvu, 3. 


Squat jar of green glass, probably late Saxon, found in front of the High Altar at Shaftesbury Abbey, 
Dorset. (#) 


. Paternoster bead. Bead, agate; spherical, with regular cylindrical boring. D. § in. D. 
boring 7; in. Fig. 2, c. 

. Lead bulla. Bulla, lead, of Martin V (1417-31). Obv.: two facing bearded masks, above 
which an inscription SPASPE within a dotted border. Rev.: MARTINUS PP V within 
a dotted border. D. 1 x1}in. Fig. 2,g. Cf. C. Serafini, Le Monete e le Bolle Plombee 
Pontificie del Medagliere Vaticano, p. 106, no. 92, pl. L, no. 11. 

. Three coins. a. Disk, bronze, with embossed design of a galloping horse: uniface (the de- 
sign hollow behind). Probably a piece for setting in a box or other object. Perhaps eigh- 
teenth or early nineteenth century. D. gin. Fig. 2, f. 

b. Nuremberg jetton of Hans Schultes, c. 1550-74. D. { in. 
c. Nuremberg jetton, illegible and pierced for suspension, sixteenth to early seventeenth 
century. D. 1 in. 

. Sixteen pins, various lengths. Sixteen pins (fig. 2, @, 1-16) of cast copper or bronze. All 
have plain knobbed heads cast in one piece with the body, except two, on one of which 
(no. 3) the head is missing, while on the other (no. 12) the head consists of a double-spiral 
coil of dark metal (?). Lengths: 1. 3$ in.; 2. 3} in.; 3. 2} in.; 4, 5. 23 in.; 6. 2} in.; 
7, 8. 2in.; 9, 10, 11. in.; 12. 1B in.; 13. 14. 1g in.; 15, 16. 1} in. 

. Iron Key. Key, iron: flattened four-pointed bit, solid shank, oval bow. L.1fin. Fig. 2, 6. 
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Cf. London Mus. Medieval Catalogue, pp. 138 ff., pl. xxx (type iv); Guildhall Mus. Cat., 

p- 332, no. 104, pl. xc1, 8 (dated fifteenth century). 
Apart from the glass jar these objects by themselves would be of little interest or 
importance archaeologically, but the jar, though unimpressive to look at, is worth 
careful study, both for its own sake and for the alleged circumstances of its finding 


in the sanctuary of Shaftesbury Abbey. 


Before 1918 (the date of the manuscript note) there were excavations in the 


Fic. 2. Pins and other small objects, probably fifteenth century, found in 1903 in graves at Shaftesb 


Abbey, Dorset. (}) 


abbey in 1861-2, conducted at the expense of the Marquis of Westminster (who 
owned the site) by Mr. Batten, the marquis’s agent, and in 1902-4, conducted for 
the Shaftesbury Abbey Excavation Fund by our Fellow, the late E. Doran Webb. 
Further excavations took place in 1930-1, conducted at the expense of the then 
owner of the site (Mrs. George Claridge) by Mr. J. Wilson Claridge.' 

The 1861-2 excavations were in the eastern end of the abbey only; those of 


1 The 1861-2 excavations are described in Wi/ts. 
Arch. Mag. vii (1862), 272 ff., by Edward Kite, 
following an article in the same journal, pp. 250 ff., 
by J. T. Reynolds entitled “The Ancient History of 
Shaftesbury’. The latter author’s The Ancient His- 
tory of Shaftesbury (1905) is largely reprinted from 
this W.A.M. article, with Kite’s account of the ex- 
cavations added in a somewhat revised form. The 
1902-4 excavations were described in three special 
Reports by E. Doran Webb, printed in Shaftesbury 


by T. Pinney, Excavations on the Site of the Abbey 
Church . . . Shaftesbury, Report for 1902 (12 pp.); 
Second Report for 1903 (10 pp.); Third Report for 
1904 (8 pp.). The 1930-1 digging.is published in 
a brochure of 24 pp. by the excavator, entitled 
Report of Excavations on the Site of the Royal Abbey 
of Shaftesbury A.D. 1930-1 (Crypt House Press, 
Gloucester and London, no date). Claridge also 
published in 1935 a History of Shaftesbury Abbey 
(25 pp.; Pearson & Son, Shaftesbury, price 6d.). 
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4. Bottom view 


Squat jar of green glass, probably late Saxon, found in front of the High 
Altar at Shaftesbury Abbey, Dorset. (4) 
Photo. Ashmolean Museum 
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1902-4 and 1930-1 were more extensive, and owing to lack of care for the ruins 
uncovered and consequent overgrowth during the intervening years, each of the 
later excavators found it necessary to re-uncover portions of the area that had been 
worked by his predecessors. The chancel and the high altar were in fact cleared and 
described by all three, and all three provide plans of it which tally more or less with 
each other.! 

In view of the date on the manuscript note, the _ jar must have been found in 
1861/2 or in 1902-4, yet, though their accounts of the work are sufficiently detailed 
to have included it, neither Kite nor Doran Webb makes any mention of finding it 
or the ‘heart-shaped white marble slab’ which covered it. When the casket and its 
contents came into the possession of the Dean and Chapter the date 1861 was given 
to them as that of the finding of the glass vase, and it is certainly likely that the neo- 
Gothic casket in which it is preserved belongs to that date rather than to 1902-4. 
In this connexion it is worth noting that Kite described finding in one grave parts 
of the iron binding of a casket. Can it be that the existing casket is a copy based on 
the fragments there discovered? Yet Kite’s account of his work is careful and he 
mentions several other finds and plots his graves carefully on his plan. It would be 
surprising indeed that he should not mention the jar and its covering slab if he had 
discovered them. Doran Webb’s accounts are more summary and less easy to 
follow, especially in the 1902 and 1904 Reports, which contain no plan, and it seems 
more probable that he was its finder, especially as his interest in the vase was great 
and it was he who restored it from fragments (an excellent piece of mending, which 
has survived to the present day). Such an inference is confirmed by the fact that 
all the other objects in the casket, except the Paternoster bead and the ‘three coins’, 
are clearly identifiable as being heat by Doran Webb in 1903 in graves in the 
south aisle.? 

The account of these graves will be found in Doran Webb’s Report for 1903. He 
describes finding three graves, A, B, and C, all rifled, and filled with fragments of 
carved stone, stained glass, and glazed tiles, together with a fourth grave, D, appa- 
rently unrifled. Doran Webb adds that grave A contained merely ‘some bones’ 
apart from the extraneous material; grave B contained 12 pins (2 of 3} in., 3 of 24 in., 
and 7 of 2 in,), a gold wire ring, } in. diam. and % in. thick, weight 12 grains, with 
bugle setting with a milled edge for the stone (stone missing), and a /ead bulla of 
Martin V (the obverse and reverse of which are reproduced in half tone on the 
cover of the Report); grave C contained a skull, etc., 4 small pins, and a metal band 
ring overlaid with gold, just under # in. diam., wt. 42 grains; and grave D contained 
a perfect male skeleton and an iron key. 

Now it will be clear from the description of the objects in the box (p. 189) and 
the illustrations of them (fig. 2, a—g), that nos. 6 (1-12), 24, and 4 must be 
the 12 pins, ring, and bulla of grave B, while nos. 6 (13-16), and 24 must be 


' Doran Webb’s (in 1903 Report) and Claridge’s to Doran Webb’s dig includes the name of the Duke 
plans include much more than the chancel, for they of Westminster—a fact which might well explain 
uncovered parts of the north and south transepts, the handing over of the contents of the casket to the 
nave, and cloisters as well. Grosvenor family. 

* It is also noteworthy that the subscription list 
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the 4 pins and ring of grave C, and no. 7 the key of grave D. All these objects are 
medieval, and all the graves may well be fifteenth century—the date of the lead 
bulla in grave B. Since these all came from Doran Webb’s excavations and since 
nothing in the box can be proved to come from the earlier digging, it seems a fair 
assumption that everything in the box, including the glass, was found by Doran 
Webb. A further argument for this view is that in the Doran Webb papers at 
Shaftesbury (as Mr. G. E. Chambers kindly informs me) there is a letter from Lord 
Stalbridge to Doran Webb dated 17th November 1909 which mentions the glass 
vessel and the rings. Moreover, a subsequent addition to this letter in another hand 
dated 2nd February 1918 gives the same list of objects, adding after ‘glass bowl’ 
the words ‘broken when found but mended by E. D. W.’, and subscribing the whole 
‘Received the above from Lord Stalbridge 19.2.18 B. Edmund Freame’. In my 
view the only reasonable interpretation of the words ‘Broken when found but 
mended by E. D. W.’, when used in a note of that date and purport, is that Doran 
Webb was the finder. 

It remains true, however, that the story of the finding of the glass ‘under a heart- 
shaped white marble slab in front of the high altar’ as given in the manuscript note 
derives no support from the published accounts of the excavations. Yet it is circum- 
stantial enough and does not read like an invention. I am inclined to accept it. 

Let us now study the glass itself in detail, and see what internal evidence of 
origin and date we can adduce. As a piece of glass workmanship it is not specially 
distinguished, yet historically and archaeologically it would appear to be of the 
utmost interest. 

Setting aside all questions of finding and association, experts would now agree 
that the glass-metal, shape, and decoration of this vessel combine to indicate that 
it was made somewhere between the sixth and the twelfth century a.p., perhaps in 
Britain, though more probably on the Continent.! 

To judge st its metal and decoration alone, it might date anywhere between 
the sixth and the sixteenth century. This type of dark-green forest glass became 
common in the sixth and seventh centuries in western Europe at the time of the 
change from town glass-houses to forest glass-houses,? and was the normal type of 
glass used for vessels in the west from then onwards until the sixteenth century. 

Mould-blown corrugation like that on our jar is found frequently at the begin- 
ning of this period—in the sixth to the eighth centuriess—and also during the latter 


1 The main and most readily accessible authori- G/aser des Mittelalters (Berlin, 1933); id., 1942: 
ties for western glass of this period (cited hereafter ‘Frankische Glaser aus dem Rheinlande’, Bonner 
under authors’ names and date) are: Arbman, H., Fahrbiicher, cxlvii, pp. 285-344; Thorpe, W. A, 
1937: Schweden und das Karolingisches Reich(Stock- 1935: English Glass (London, 1935; 2nd ed. 1949); 
holm, 1937), pp. 26-86; Chambon, R., and Arb- pp. 43-93; Winbolt, S. E., 1933: Wealden Glass 
man, H., 1952: “Deux fours a verre d’époque méro- (Hove, 1933). . 

vingienne 4 Macquenoise (Belgique)’, Bu//. soc. roy. 2 Cf. Rademacher, 1942, pp. 335 ff. 

des lettres de Lund, vii, 199-232; Harden, D. B., 3 Cf. Rademacher, 1933, pp. 1 ff., pl. 11 43 id, 
1950: ‘Glass Vessels in Anglo-Saxon Britain’, Arch. 1942, pp. 296 ff., 304 ff., pls. 50-51, 58-633 Har- 
News Letter, iii, no. 2 (July, 1950), 21-27; Honey, den, 1950, pp. 22 ff., types III 4, XI 4; Chambon- 
W. B., 1946: Glass (London, 1946), pp. 35 ff, Arbman, 1952, p. 222, figs. 5 and 7 (the latter = 
73 ff., 95 ff.; Rademacher, F., 1933: Die deutschen A. Kisa, Glas, p. 913, fig. 390). 
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art of it—thirteenth to sixteenth centuries.! It is a fair assumption that it occurs 
also during the intervening ninth to twelfth centuries, not only because it is in- 
herently unlikely to have died out in between, but also because it does occur during 
that period in more easterly lands, e.g. at the eleventh- to twelfth-century Corinth 
glass-houses,” and farther east.3 It has, in fact, always been a current and popular 

Jass-technique ever since mould-blowing was invented in Roman days. 

The shape, however, ties the date of the vessel down more narrowly. Squat jars 
of very similar shape and size have been found in quantities in Britain and western 
Europe in graves of the sixth to eighth centuries,* and the shape also occurs in the 
eastS in glass of that period and up to about the eleventh to twelfth century, but the 
squat jar is not a typical shape of the thirteenth to sixteenth centuries either in the 
east or west. How long the very squat shape lasted in the west after the eighth 
century cannot be ascertained on present evidence, for so little western glass of the 
ninth to twelfth century has as yet been identified and published that we do not 
know the full range of shapes that were current during those centuries. A similar 
type with taller neck and (usually) trailed or ribbed decoration, which also occurs 
in the sixth to eighth centuries, lasts at least to the tenth century, for it has occurred 
in Scandinavian finds of that period at Birka and elsewhere.6 Other Frankish shapes 
also lasted longer than the eighth century with modifications; the tumbler or palm 
cup of the seventh century gets more elongated later and ultimately becomes the 
funnel-shaped vase which is so common at Birka,’ while the flasklet, a Roman form 
originally, continues through the Frankish period into the Carolingian and indeed 

ond.8 
co typological grounds, therefore, this Shaftesbury piece, since it is very similar 
to the sixth- to eighth-century forms of squat jar but has a shorter neck and a 
squatter and broader body, may well be a century or two later in date, that is ninth 
to eleventh century. 

Now the abbey church at Shaftesbury was consecrated in the year 888, and if this 
glass was really buried in a primary position in the sanctuary in front of the high 


1 Cf. Winbolt, 1933, figs. on pp. 68 ff.; Rade- 
macher, 1933, pls. x1 4, ¢, XXIII—XXvI; see 
also ].S. Daniels, Woodchester Glass House (Glouces- 
ter, 1950), pls. vi-vi1, and Oxoniensia, iii (1938), 
pl. x11 D. 

2 Cf. G. R. Davidson in 4m. Fourn. Arch. xliv 
(1940), pp. 297 ff., fig. 11 (nos. 8 and 50), fig. 13, 
etc.; id., Corinth XII, The Minor Objects (Princeton, 
1952), pp. 83 ff., 107 ff. 

3 Cf. C. J. Lamm, Mittelalterliche Glaser und 
Steinschnittarbeiten aus dem nahen Osten (Berlin, 
1930), pp. 46 ff., pl. 8 (showing ribbing made by 
various methods); id., ‘Les Verres trouvés 4 Suse’, 
Syria, 1931, pp. 358 pls. rxxv, 3, Lxxvil, 6; 
id., Glass from Iran (Stockholm, 1935), pp. 10 ff., 
pls. 11-1v, 

* Cf. Rademacher, 1933, p. 3, pl. 1¢, @ (fro: 
Basel); id., 1942, pp. 311 ff., pl. 63 (from Bonn); 


Harden, 1950, p. 24, type VIII 2, 4 (40 examples 
from Faversham alone); Chambon—Arbman, 1952, 
p- 222, figs. 5 and 7 (Macquenoise and Gritlingbo, 
Sweden). 

5 Cf. Lamm, Syria, 1931, p. 363, pl. xxv, I-3 
(Susa, gth-1oth cent.); Davidson, Corinth XII, 
p- 121, nos. 803-5, fig. 18. 

6 For 6th—8th-cent. examples cf. Rademacher, 
1942, pl. 64; Harden, 1950, p. 24, type VIII c: 
for gth—-roth-cent. examples cf. Arbman, 1937, 
pp: 48 f., 52, pls. 8g (Hopperstad, Vik, Norway 
and Birka, Sweden). 

7 Cf. Rademacher, 1942, pls. 55-57 (7th cent.); 
ibid., pls. 58-59 (8th cent.); Arbman, 1937, pls. 
3-5 (gth—roth cent.). 

8 Cf. Rademacher, 1942, pls. 70-71 (7th—8th 
cent.); Arbman, 1937, p. 60, pl. 11, nos. 3-4 
(gth—roth cent.). 
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altar it might have been deposited shortly after the abbey’s foundation, i.e. durin 
the tenth or eleventh century a.p., presumably as a reliquary, though it could, of 
course, have been buried where it was any time up to the dissolution of the ab 

in the sixteenth century. Need we, however, doubt the date to which the internal 
archaeological evidence of the glass itself has led us? If we need not, we can count 
it late Saxon and it thus becomes the only complete piece of glass of that period 
hitherto found in England.! 

The deposition of glass vases as reliquaries in central positions in churches was 
well established in the middle ages and it is not known how early it grew up. Such 
reliquaries were at times used for heart burials,? at least from the twelfth centu 
onwards, and we have seen that Doran Webb went so far as to believe that this 
particular glass had contained the heart of no less a person than King Canute, who 
died at Shaftesbury in 1035, but was brought to Winchester for burial. There is 
no archaeological or visual evidence that the glass ever contained a heart and | 
know of no documentary evidence that Canute’s heart was interred at Shaftesbury, 
Doran Webb’s statement was indeed a mere guess and there is no reason for giving 
it any credence today. Yet the curious thing is that as far as dating the vase is con- 
cerned, Doran Webb may not have been far wrong. 


1 There is only one other complete specimen 1933), pp- 41, 52, the earliest firm example cited 
from the British Isles, a flasklet from Mullaroe, being that of Henry II (1189): I owe this reference 
Co. Sligo, which could be of this date, but there to the kindness of Mr. W. A. Thorpe. At Lesnes 
are several groups of fragments from Hamwih Abbey (The Times, 30th July 1952) in recent ex- 
(Southampton) and elsewhere. For fuller details see | cavations a heart burial of Roesia of Dover, great 
my article ‘Glass vessels in Britain a.p. 400-1000" grand-daughter of the founder of the abbey, was 
in Dark-age Britain; studies presented toE.T.Leeds, discovered. The abbey was founded in 1178 and 
forthcoming. Roesia’s burial would date from the 13th century. 

2 Cf. C. A. Bradford, Heart Burial (London, 
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THE END OF MID-ANGLIAN PAGANISM AND THE 
“TRIBAL HIDAGE’ 


By E. Tuurtow F.S.A. 


Tue middle years of the seventh century witnessed several important changes and 
events in the Anglo-Saxon scene: firstly, the gradual stages of the conversion to 
Christianity; secondly, the resultant, but by no means uniformly final, abandon- 
ment of pagan burial rites, whether by cremation or interment; thirdly, the deposi- 
tion of the Sutton Hoo ship; and fourthly, the issue of what Dr. Hodgkin has de- 
scribed as that interesting and important puzzle,! the early assessment of population 
contained in the Tribal Hidage. It would be strange if archaeology were unable to 
cast some light upon the interaction of the first three, and it is possible, even prob- 
able, that it can contribute some help to the interpretation of the fourth. 

For the first we have ample historical records, even fuller than those dealing with 
normal historical events; for the second we have an ever-growing mass of archaeo- 
logical discoveries, each new one adding its quota to a better appreciation of the 
conditions and progress of life during this period. Before going on to examine this 
more closely, it will be well to clear the road by a brief statement of the change of 
attitude newly gained knowledge has necessarily imposed upon the student. Early 
in the century a new era for Anglo-Saxon studies was opened by the publication of 
Bernhard Salin’s Die altgermanische Thierornamentik, and the system he developed 
was closely followed by English archaeologists, perhaps as it now seems too closely. 
As the years have passed it has become more and more evident that a rigid adherence 
to that system has tended towards too rigid a computation of the time involved in 
the changes described in Salin’s work. It has not been sufficiently realized that 
these changes did not march pari passu with their continental counterparts, that 
more time was required, and that we must consequently be prepared to extend such 
material as we possess over a longer period than we have hitherto dared to do. No 
event has done more to open our eyes than the finding of the Sutton Hoo treasure. 
Where once a.date beyond 630 was considered hazardous, we can now cast our gaze 
far into the latter half of the century and perhaps even beyond. The purpose of this 
paper is to indicate in what way this has come about, with special reference to the 
Middle Angles. 

The problem of the latest phase of pagan burial in Anglo-Saxon times was ex- 
amined in 1935 in my Rhind Lectures on Early Anglo-Saxon Art and Archaeology in 
achapter entitled ‘The Final Phase’.2 Therein I tried to indicate the criteria where- 
by grave-finds of that phase could be distinguished. It was shown that the material 
from graves at Camerton, Somerset, where it was difficult to conceive the possibility 
of any settlement before 658, presented a meagre facies, but could be paralleled by 
similar grave-finds at Uncleby, Yorkshire East Riding, where again parallels to 
objects found in Kent suggested that even there the transition from pagan to Chris- 

' History of the Anglo-Saxons, ii, 401; see also 2 E. T. Leeds, Early Anglo-Saxon Art and 
pl. $3 on p. 389. Archaeology, pp. 96 £. 
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tian burial was a slower process than the history of conversion in that county would 
normally have led us to believe. Cemeteries like the above may conceivably repre. 
sent a compromise; no arms, shield-boss, sword, or spear are recorded, only a few 
small brooches, buckles, and an occasional pendant: nothing spectacular, perhaps 
a concession to the burial-customs of a passing age. That, however, does not offer 
a complete solution. For, if as is believed the appearance of a fish marks the secret 
symbol of Christianity (ix6vs,), then the small buckle from Faversham with a fish 
between two typical seventh-century animals! seems to exhibit a half-hearted 
adhesion by the wearer. Even more inexplicable is the buckle from Crundale 
Down, Kent; again decorated with a large fish. This fine piece is cited by Mr. 
R. L. S. Bruce-Mitford? in support of his recognition of a late development in the 
goldsmith’s craft, a thesis that is fully attested by the late form of the buckle and 
the borders of knot design, both of which could almost warrant an eighth- 
century dating. The Faversham piece may be hesitant and questionably inter- 
preted, but there can be no doubts whatever about the magnificent square-headed 
brooch found with two saucer-brooches in grave 5 at Alveston, Warwickshire} 
The brooch itself appears to be the latest example of a midland group (B 8), and is 
in point of workmanship one of the finest creations of the barbaric Anglo-Saxon 
style as known to us. Nevertheless the lady for whom presumably it was designed 
must have been a convert, who, however, for reasons of policy was constrained to 
profess her new beliefs in secret by having the plate for attachment of the spring- 
coil shaped in the form of the Greek cross, like that of the jewelled pendants from 
Stanton, Suffolk,* and another from an unknown site, framing a coin of Heraclius 
(610-41) with obverse design of a stepped cross turned to the front, while the pin- 
catch is in the form of a fish.5 

Examples like the above provide in point of style and decoration links which 
serve to bind the old age to the new. But, beyond all that, we are confronted else- 
where by the incontestable fact that some of the more important art-forms found in 
seventh-century graves come to a complete halt; they have no successors known to 
us. In no case is that more true than in the latest expressions of the cruciform and 
square-headed brooches from south Cambridgeshire and mid-Anglia. There still 
remains to be discovered in the ruins of some dwelling or even in a grave material 
which would illustrate the subsequent development off this uncouth jewellery worn 
by the more well-to-do members of small Anglo-Saxon communities. Briefly then, 
some of the jewellery of this class must belong almost to the last hour before burial 
without ornaments in a churchyard became a regular practice. However gradual 
or rapid the transition from pagan to Christian burial may have been, there can be 
no question of a sudden extinction of jewellery of this class. There might be some 
recession, but a full stop is unthinkable. 


At this point we can turn to the Tribal Hidage and ask whether the existence of 


1 British Museum, Guide to the Anglo-Saxon 3 Corpus of Early Anglo-Saxon Great Squart- 
Antiquities (1923), fig. 42. headed Brooches, no. 116, p. 70. 

2 Proc. Suffolk Inst. Arch. xxvii, 17-19; Ipek, ix + Leeds, op. cit., pl. xxx ¢. 
(1934), pl. 28, 12. 5 British Museum Guide, etc., 13, pl. tv, 3- 
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the information contained in that document cannot bring further definition to the 
problem so far discussed. The interest of the Tribal Hidage lies not so much in its 

urpose as in the list of smaller tribal entities whose names would otherwise have 
been unknown to us, and in particular the apparent contribution those names make 
to the obscure history of a large portion of the midlands. Only accessibility to a 
fairly precise knowledge of the tribal structure of the area could have made possible 
the composition of the list. The question arises, Is it possible to locate with any 
reasonable degree of probability the actual territory occupied by the smaller tribes? 
For some like the North and South Gyrwas we have only historical support. The 
extent of territory to be allotted to them is hard to define; presumably it embraces 
the whole of the modern fenlands of south Lincolnshire and Cambridgeshire with 
chief towns at Peterborough and Ely. It can, however, hardly have consisted solely 
of fenland; and yet there is almost no archaeological evidence to show where lay the 
settlements on which the assessment of 600 hides in each case could be based. Two 
other names, the Gifla and the Hicca, have won inclusion on the Map of the Dark 
Ages! on etymological identification of their names with the river Ivel and Hitchin 
respectively. Neither is large, some 300 hides, an assessment in keeping with the 
modest archaeological evidence available. 

For it is on the basis of the settlements known mainly from their cemeteries that 
the tribal territories may be apportioned. The cemeteries are the very essence of 
the population’s existence at any point on the map. If support is given by the study 
of place-names or by a chance name in Bede or other early writer, so much the 
better. For the confirmation of the figures in the Tribal Hidage the evidence of 
settlement provided by cemeteries and other finds is a valuable complement. More- 
over, it must be remembered that while history is taken up with dynasties, inter- 
tribal wars, and jealousies, or with the initial struggles of the Church, the evidence 
for relative dating in the midland region is almost entirely supplied by what may 
be termed the static element in the population, the women who stayed at home. 
Taplow and Sutton Hoo are exceptional in the kind of knowledge they contribute 
to the art-history of their time. 

How the boundaries of a tribe are to be defined may depend on (i) geographical 
features, (ii) on density of evidence of settlement according to local suitability, and 
(iii) on one limitation of an arbitrary character, the presence of a Roman road. In 
this matter a good illustration is supplied by the early history of Northumbria (in 
its widest connotation), where I believe no pagan cemetery can be sited on the map 
west of the great Roman road from the Humber to the Border. The map on 
p. 198 is an attempt to offer a fair interpretation of the midland section of the 
Tribal Hidage. Thus the Spalda (600) should include all signs of occupation within 
the great arc of the river Witham south of Lincoln; westwards would come the 
East Wixna (300), not populous, as far at least as the Trent or possibly beyond up 
tothe Roman road leading from Little Chester to Doncaster, while the West Wixna 
(600) would occupy roughly speaking the area enclosed by the rectangle of Roman 
toads, Little Chester, Veruemetum, Venona, and Letocetum (Wall). To the 
Wigesta (900), a name which, it has been suggested, lies behind the Wiceslei of 


! Britain in the Dark Ages (Ordnance Survey, Southampton, 1939). 
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the Rutland hundred of that name, may be assigned a group of important settle. 
ments including North Luffenham, Market Overton, Saxton, Stapleford, and 
others as far west as the river Soar. The Widerigga (600) can cover the important 
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Fic. 1. Suggested archaeological location of mid-Anglian and adjacent tribes recorded in the Tribal Hidage 


cemeteries of the middle Nene at Woodstone and Nassington, and either this tribe 
or the Wigesta is to be credited with the diffusion of the circular brooch with open- 
work swastika centre.! The Faerpinga (300), who as stated in a marginal note in 
the Saxon version of the Hidage are in mid-Anglia (is in middel engli),? together 
with the Bilmiga (600), will represent the Anglo-Saxon cemeteries as far south as 


™ To the map, fig. 31 in Archaeologia, xci, 51, Northants., Rutland, or Hunts., and yet both it and 
there can now be added nine examples from Nassing- Feppinga, which is vouched for, by Infeppingum, 
ton, Northants. (4mtig. Fourn. xxiv, 120, pl. xxiva), where Diuma, first bishop of mid-Anglia, is said to 
and one from Glaston, Rutland (did. xxx, 187). have died (?¢. 575), are among early historically 
There is clearly a significant assemblage of the authenticated names. In the face of the marginal 
brooch-type in this region. note in the Trida/ Hidage there must surely be some 

2 It is strange that so little notice is taken of connexion between them. 
this name. It is not mentioned in Place Names of 
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Northampton, but the large cemetery at Duston and others round the head-waters 
of the Nene should be reserved for the East Willa (600) extending to the Watling 
Street, leaving to the West Willa (600) the rich settlements in Warwickshire on 
the upper Avon as far north as the southern boundary of the West Wixna and west 
of the bend of the Watling Street at Wall. To the Arosaetna (600), as held by 
J.N. L. Myres, belong the important settlements of Alveston and Bidford on the 
middle Avon east of Worcester. 

Two more tribes included on the map are the Sweordora (300) and the Herefinna 
(1200). The former has been located by a tract of land jutting out eastwards to- 
wards the (now drained) Whittlesea Mere, but who were the Herefinna? Here we 
must take issue with the modern identification of this tribe with the Hyrstinga. 
The tribal name Hyrstinga, while a perfectly reasonable deduction ane the 
Hyrstingestan or Hertingestan of the Domesday Survey of 1086, does not appear 
to be recorded in any document of an earlier date. It is a natural appellation, 
entirely applicable to the occupiers of a district largely covered by woodland and 
forest. How early in Anglo-Saxon times the name could have come into being is 
dificult to judge. The area is not one which would naturally attract early settlers; 
indeed it is one they would have been expected to avoid, lying as it does wholly 
within the compass of the wide belt of Oxford Clay that stretches diagonally across 
England from the Wash to Oxfordshire and Lyme Regis. That it was so treated 
by the early settlers becomes evident from inspection of any map of Anglo-Saxon 
cemeteries; within it no sizable cemetery is registered apart from that on the Corn- 
brash at Woodstone on the northern edge of Huntingdonshire, close to the river 
Nene. Otherwise the northern half of the county is devoid of all traces of early 
settlement. I have myself had occasion to publish at various times a score of dis- 
tribution maps covering this area; on half of these Woodstone occurs, but otherwise 
the only other cemetery on the left bank of the Nene is at Badby, near the source of 
the river and outside the clay belt. Even in south Huntingdonshire the discoveries 
at Eynesbury are from the east bank of the Ouse. In short, the whole area enclosed 
between the Nene and the Ouse from their mouths to their source is except for 
Woodstone archaeologically almost a blank. 

That being so, it is strange to find the Hyrstingas identified with the Herefinna 
ofthe Tribal Hidage. The later name occurs in this form in the Saxon version of the 
document (A) and in B of the Latin versions, varying to Herfuina in C and E to 
Heresinna in D, and Hersinna in F. The name Herstina, which is used to support 
the identification of Herefinna and Hyrstinga, only occurs in the thirteenth- 
century F', and there in the place of the West Wixna of all the other versions, Saxon 
and Latin alike. It seems in any case hardly justifiable to drag it out of its context 
tosupport the equation of the Herefinna with the Hyrstingas implicit in Hursting- 
stone of Domesday. But, apart from all philological considerations, it must be 
emphasized that the Herefinna are reckoned at 1,200 hides in A, B, and D, though 
reduced to 600 hides in C and F and 620 hides in E. To equate the Herefinna 
with the Hyrstingas is to locate the tribe in an area almost devoid of any archaeo- 
logical evidence of early Anglo-Saxon settlement, whereas their hidage places them 
on a level with the Pecsaetna whose allocation to the Peak district is wholly 
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permissible, the more so because much of the material found there is relatively late 
and thus nearly or absolutely contemporary with the time, c. 6 50, to which the com- 
pilation of the list has been assigned. 

If, as has been argued, the document of hidage is connected with Penda’s gather- 
ing of his thirty legions, ultimately defeated by Oswy at Winwaed in 655, all one 
can say is that Penda selected a remarkably unfruitful region from which to raise 
a not inconsiderable proportion of his forces. On any computation the Herefinna 
must be sought in a much more prosperous part of the midlands than east Hunting. 
donshire could have been at that date. It certainly could not have advanced beyond 
the condition attained in Roman times. Miss M. V. Taylor in her survey of Roman 
remains in the county! concludes that in this particular area, though there are traces 
of late occupation, the inhabitants could have been neither numerous nor rich. 

If the objection raised against this identification is valid, where are we to place 
the Herefinna? Their hidage marks them out as a considerable people. I venture 
to think that they may be the occupants of south Cambridgeshire south of the 
Fleam Dyke, so comprising populous settlements like Barrington, Haslingfield, 
Linton Heath, besides others of lesser importance. There is every reason to believe 
that this area was originally settled by Saxons, some of whom penetrated westwards 
and even north-westwards as far as the middle Nene and Rutland. Later this was 
itself infiltrated, if not overrun, by Angles from the north. Certainly as Sir Cyril 
Fox stressed in his Archaeology of the Cambridge Region the archaeological material of 
the late sixth and early seventh consists of a strong mixture of Saxon and Anglian 
forms. There remains, however, a later and more significant group of material that 
presents a different picture. In the Corpus of Anglo-Saxon Great Square-headed 
Brooches | have argued that beyond that period the Angles of Norfolk and Suffolk 
had evolved an entirely new pattern (C 2) and at the same time had called a halt in 
the development of the florid cruciform brooch. In contrast, in the south Cam- 
bridge district both types of brooch lived on, but in the most bizarre forms known 
to the whole range of Anglo-Saxon jewellery.2, Moreover, this trend was carried 
to even farther extremes by diffusion of the new style to the Middle Angles of 
Northamptonshire and Rutland. By 650 the East Anglian westerly drive that 
showed itself so patently in the Nassington cemetery had expended itself or had 
been checked by the growing power of Penda, and the Saxons of south Cambridge- 
shire were ready enough to hitch their fortunes to the Mercian star. Absolute 
dating is not possible, but just as Mr. Bruce-Mitford in his long study of the Sutton 
Hoo treasure finds himself able to carry forward our knowledge of English gold- 
smiths’ work down towards the close of the seventh century, so in the Middle 
Anglian material we can descry a parallel late development of local peasant jewellery. 
To Penda is attributed the impetus given towards conversion of the Middle Angles; 
their first bishop Diuma is dated to c. 573, so that abandonment of pagan burial in 
this area cannot have been fully effected before the end of the century.3 


1 V.C.H. Hunts. i, 222-3. from mid-Anglia and may have taken south Cam- 
2 Leeds, op. cit., pl. xxi c and d. bridgeshire in its stride, if Diuma’s influence had 
3 Bede records (ili, 22) reconversion of the East not extended so far. 
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TWO SAXON URNS FROM ICKWELL BURY, BEDS., AND 
THE SAXON PENETRATION OF THE EASTERN 
MIDLANDS 


By J. N. L. Myres, F.S.A. 


Tue two Saxon urns from Ickwell Bury (pl. xx1, 4 and c) belong to a small group of 
special interest to the historian both because it can be closely dated to the earliest 
years of the Saxon settlement in this country and because its continental con- 
nexions are precisely located in the Old Saxon territory between the Elbe and the 
Weser. Only about a dozen urns exactly of this continental type appear to be known 
from this country. It is remarkable that, while no more than two or three specimens 
at most occur among the hundreds of urns from great cemeteries like Lackford or 
St. John’s, Cambridge, the only examples of Anglo-Saxon pottery known from 
Ickwell should both belong to this unusual and quite distinctive class. 

The class is that labelled A7 b and A7 B by A. Plettke! and comprises the most 
elaborate of the so-called Buckelurnen which formed the climax of Saxon pot-making 
on the Continent in the fifth century. Its special characteristics are a globular or 
widely spreading biconical form with a fairly narrow neck, everted rim, and a well- 
moulded footstand: the ornament is profuse and exuberant, consisting of one or 
more raised slashed or cabled collars above protruding bosses on the upper part of 
the body arranged in every combination of circular, vertical, horizontal, diagonal, 
and semicircular shapes, decorated and emphasized with linear, line-and-groove, 
and line-and-dot ornament to produce elaborate designs. Stamped ornament occurs 
infrequently, and when present is always subordinated to the moulded relief of the 
bosses and the linear and line-and-dot decoration used to enliven and emphasize 
the pattern. Occasionally freehand drawing of some vigour is found on these urns, 
one or two continental examples bearing human faces presumably intended as 
symbolic portraits of the deceased (e.g. fig. 2, no. 7). 

The work of continental scholars has shown that these pots belong to the fifth 
century both from the evidence of associated finds and from their place in the typo- 
logical sequence of Saxon pot forms. An example from the Galgenberg near 
Cuxhaven has indeed been dated by K. Waller as early as the end of the fourth 
century,? but most scholars would place the whole series between 400 and about 
475. The significance of this dating in relation to the first phase of the settlement 
in Britain is obvious. 

As can be seen from the accompanying map (fig. 1), the continental distribution 
of the form is limited to the Saxon regions south and west of the Elbe. It does not 


‘A. Plettke, Ursprumg und <Ausbreitung der 2 K. Waller, Der Galgenberg bei Cuxhaven 
Angeln und Sachsen (1920), 46-47, and pls. 33,6; (1938), pl. 34, 6. 
35,7, 8; 36, 1-8. 
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appear to occur in Schleswig or Holstein, where the shoulder-bossed pottery of this 
period is decorated in a more restrained fashion quite unlike the pane? Sa extrava- 
gances prevalent in the Saxon area. The focus of this latter style is between the 
Elbe and the Weser where it is well represented in the great cemetery of Wester 
Wanna, at Altenwalde and Wehden bei Lehe, at Quelkhorn, at Blumental near 
Bremen, at Perlberg near Stade, and, less commonly, at Wehrberg and the Galgen- 
berg near Cuxhaven, where most of the Bucke/urnen belong to the more round- 
bellied type without feet. The westward spread of the Saxon peoples along the 


of these sites are shown on fig. 2. 


Fic. 1. Distribution of Saxon Buckelurnen with feet 


coast towards Frisia and Holland in the fifth century is marked by a trail of examples 
from such sites as Thunum (Kr. Wittmund, near Emden), the north Dutch ‘erpen 
of Hoogebeintum and Beetgum, and Hooghalen near Assen. Examples from some 


It is in connexion with this westward drift down the North Sea coast that the dis- 
tribution of the English series should be noted. Apart from a single, and stylistically 
marginal, example from Heworth (York), the English urns of this primitive form 
are concentrated in East and Middle Anglia, running thence through Bedfordshire 
to the upper Thames. Thus in Norfolk examples are known from Shropham,! 
Caistor-by-Norwich,? Castle Acre,3 and Fakenham Heath.4 There are at least three 


1 J. M. Kemble, Horae Ferales (1863), pl. xxx, 4 V.C.H. Suffolk, i (1911), pl. m1, 1 (facing 
12 and p. 216. 2 C. 1, as yet unpublished. p- 334). The urn probably comes from the Pens- 
3 Proc. Norf. and Norwich Arch. Soc. xxvii, pl.2, thorpe cemetery, close by the Norfolk Fakenham. 
7 and p. 193. See Proc. Norf. and Norwich Arch. Soc. xxvii, 202. 
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from Lackford, Suffolk,! two from the St. John’s cemetery at Cambridge, one from 
Somersham (Hunts.), the two here published from Ickwell (Beds.), and one from 
Osney on the Thames close to Oxford,? which seems to mark the westward limit 
of this type of pottery. It should be emphasized that care has been taken, in drawing 
up this list, to include only those urns which exactly conform to the continental type 
here discussed. The presence of these pots would excite no surprise if found in a 
continental cemetery. There is therefore the strongest presumption that they belong 
to the first generation of immigrants before insular fashions had time to develop, 
and the memory of continental styles to fade. It is not impossible, though perhaps 
unlikely, that some of these urns were actually brought over with the first settlers. 

A number of fine English Buckelurnen have been omitted for failing in one way 
or another to pass this exacting standard, though many of them are no doubt not 
far removed in date from those here listed. Among these are several which would 
reinforce the general pattern of this distribution as, for example, urns from Culford 
(Suffolk), Girton (Cambridge), Sandy (Beds.), Newton-in-the-Willows (Northants), 
Souldern (Oxon.), and Abingdon (Berks.), It is tempting to include some of them, 
but others of these early but derivative types have been found well beyond the limits 
occupied by those of strictly continental character, and to include them all would 
thus blur the outlines of the primary distribution and obscure its meaning.3 

The meaning is indeed unmistakable. Among the earliest invaders of the mid- 
lands in the fifth century there must have been a Saxon element deriving with some 
directness from the Elbe—Weser region,* which has left ceramic traces of its presence 
in Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, Huntingdon, and Bedfordshire, and had evidently 
reached the upper Thames before the first force of its rapid inland drive was spent. 
That it was the only element in the first penetration of the southern midlands there 
are no grounds for believing, for there are many other such clues in the corpus of 
material from the Anglo-Saxon cemeteries that might, if followed, lead to different 
but equally significant results. But some such clues, which have already been tested 
by Mr. E. T. Leeds and others, have led to conclusions closely similar to those here 
reached. An obvious example is the distribution of the equal-armed brooches, a 
fifth-century type deriving from the same Saxon continental home as produced 
these Buckelurnen and known in this country only from sites in Cambridgeshire, 
Bedfordshire, and Berkshire.5 But other clues may be found to lead in other direc- 
tions and there is no reason to suppose that we are here unravelling more than one 
strand in the tangled skein of the Adventus Saxonum. 
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'T. C. Lethbridge, 4 Cemetery at Lackford 
(1951), fig. 1, nos. 48, 2288, and 50, 54: fig. 2, 
no. 48, 2491 (with fifth-century cruciform brooch). 

Oxon. ii (1939), pl. (facing 
355). 

3 An admittedly marginal case is the fine urn 
from Newark (Notts.) now at Hull (4atig. Fourn. 
wii (1937), 429). I have not included this because 
the emphasis of its design is primarily on linear and 
stamped ornament rather than on bosses, grooves, 
and finger-tipping. But, though in this sense deriva- 
tive, it is unlikely to be far removed in date from the 


group here under discussion. 

4 A remarkable feature of the distribution is the 
apparent lack of pots of this type both on the Con- 
tinent and in England south of a straight line join- 
ing Bremen and Oxford. It looks as if this particular 
Saxon group made a direct crossing of the North 
Sea from somewhere north of the Zuider Zee to 
a landfall on the East Anglian coast. 

5 See E. T. Leeds, ‘Early Saxon Penetration of 
the Upper Thames area’ (Antig. Fourn. xiii (1933), 
229-51, esp. 241). 
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Nor must it be assumed that the whole area overrun in the initial penetration here 
disclosed was continuously occupied thereafter by Saxon immigrants. As Sir Frank 
Stenton has recently emphasized,’ the literary evidence bearing on the early stages 
of the conquest points strongly to a deep but temporary initial penetration in the 
fifth century followed by a period of withdrawal and consolidation before a more 
thoroughgoing advance made permanent the conquest of many midland and mid- 
western areas of Britain in the second half of the sixth century. It is for archaeolo- 
gists to test this hypothesis in every region with every means at their disposal: and 
it may be suggested that of all those means the most likely to produce convincing 
results is an intensive study of the relevant pottery. It is here that the distribution 
of the derivative types may have significance. For the pottery, just because it is so 
bulky, so fragile, and so useless once broken, is likely to have been made, used, and 
forgotten both quickly and locally. It is therefore a far more sensitive indicator of 
such rapid movements as are here in question than articles like the brooches, easily 
portable, intrinsically valuable, and so liable to remain long in use, ever farther 
removed in time and space from the date and place at which they were made. 


DescRIPTION OF THE ILLUSTRATIONS 


The elaborate ornamentation used on these Buckelurnen is so varied that analysis is difficult and 
any attempt to set all the designs in a typological series is certainly hazardous. Nevertheless it may 
be worth while attempting to trace the development of certain recurring elements in the com- 
moner patterns, particularly as these may throw light on the relation between the English and the 
continental urns. 

In fig. 2 nine continental urns have been arranged to illustrate this development in the period 
immediately before the invasion of Britain. The first three show variations on a basic design of 
horizontal bosses in a oval framework of lines alternating with vertical bosses and surmounted 
with finger-tips, and (in no. 2) with small circular bosses that later became more conspicuous (e.g. 
nos. 3, 6, and 9). In nos. 4, 5, 7, and 9 can be traced the emergence of the ever more popular 
‘arch’ or ‘eyebrow’ motif, which seems to have arisen from emphasizing the upper half only of 
the oval lines surrounding the horizontal bosses. This development evidently became more 
marked during and immediately after the movement to England, for most of the earliest English 
urns of this type have arched bosses as the main element in their design (e.g. the Ickwell urn, 
pl. xx1, J, and all the examples on fig. 3). These curvilinear bosses early show a tendency to 
break down into diagonal or chevron forms as in the second Ickwell urn (pl. xxt,c). On fig. 2, nos. 
6 and 8 are examples of the use of continuous diagonal bosses to supplement and even replace 
the older decorative patterns, and this fashion too was transplanted to England, where it occurs 
on the Castle Acre urn in this class, and several rather later ones. 

A detailed description of the urns here illustrated is appended. 


Fic. 2. Continental Saxon Buckelurnen with feet. 


1. Terp Beetgum (Leeuwarden Museum). Urn of dark grey ware, ornamented with one 
raised slashed collar, and five slashed oval horizontal bosses between which are vertical 
bosses: above each horizontal boss is a line of finger-tips. 


1 Anglo-Saxon England (1942), 26-28. Saxon Pottery of Norfolk’, in Proc. Norf. and 
2 Tllustrated by J. N. L. Myres, “The Anglo- Norwich Arch. Soc. xxvii, pl. 2, 7, and p. 193. 
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. Blumental (Bremen Museum). Large urn of dark grey ware, ornamented with three 


. Galgenberg, near Cuxhaven (Cuxhaven Museum). Urn of rather rough brown ware, 


. Wehrberg (Cuxhaven Museum). Tall urn of dark polished ware, ornamented with two 


. Lehe (Bremen Museum). Urn of black polished ware, ornamented with five plain raised 


. Wehden bei Lehe (Hannover Museum). Urn of black polished ware, ornamented with 


. Altenwalde bei Lehe (Hannover Museum). Urn of black polished ware, ornamented with 


. Perlberg bei Stade (Hannover Museum). Urn of smooth brownish-grey ware, ornamented 


. Westerwanna 197 (Wesermiinde Museum). Tall urn of smooth reddish-brown ware, orna- 
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raised slashed and finger-tipped collars linked together, and slit oval horizontal bosses 
between which are lined vertical bosses: above each horizontal boss are two nipple bosses 
and a line of finger-tips. 

This is a more elaborate version of the design on the Beetgum urn. 


ornamented with three plain raised collars above panels demarcated by vertical grooves 
containing alternately an oval horizontal boss with two oval bosses set diagonally above, 
and a circular boss set between four finger-tips. 

This is a variant on the previous design, the vertical bosses being replaced by grooves and 
the alternate oval bosses by a circular boss. (K. Waller, Der Galgenberg bet Cuxhaven 
(1938), Tafel 34.6: with a pair of bronze tweezers, dated by Waller to the end of the 
fourth century.) 


linked slashed and finger-tipped collars and oval horizontal bosses set under an arch of line- 
and-groove with a zone of line-and-groove above: between the oval bosses are'two vertical 
lined bosses and a panel of zigzag lines. 

Here the emphatic outlining of the upper side of the horizontal bosses has produced the 
arcade or ‘eyebrow’ effect so common on English urns of this type. The line-and-groove 
technique is frequently found on the dark polished pottery of this period. 


collars and alternate circular bosses set under four arched lines and vertical lined bosses: 
between the bosses are crossed diagonal lines with a single large finger-tip above. 

Another variety of the design with alternate arched and vertical bosses: the crossed lines 
and finger-tips in the panels are suggestive of a schematic human figure with legs apart and 
arms raised (cf. no. 7). 


three raised finger-tipped collars and lined and slashed vertical and circular bosses with 
panels of vertical and diagonal lines: on the belly a continuous zone of deeply grooved 
diagonal bosses. 

Here the main zone of decoration is more summarily treated in order to make room for 
the whirling effect produced by the diagonal bosses below (cf. no. 8 for the next stage in 
this development). 


three raised collars, one finger-tipped, one slashed and one dotted, and alternate horizontal 
bosses set under arches of line-and-groove, and vertical slashed bosses: between the bosses 
are panels of vertical and zigzag lines and at least one drawing of a human face, probably 
suggested by the large finger-tips commonly found in this position (e.g. on 5). 


with one raised finger-tipped collar and a zone of horizontal corrugation above a continuous 
line of diagonal bosses on the belly. 

Here the normal scheme of bossed ornament has been entirely replaced by the whirling 
effect of a continuous line of diagonal bosses (cf. no. 6). 


mented with three raised collars, one finger-tipped, one cabled, and one slashed above a zone 
of horizontal lines and circular bosses separated with two finger-tips: below are large slit 
oval bosses set under arches of line-and-groove and between them two smaller vertical 
bosses and a panel of vertical lines. 

Here the circular bosses of the main zone, which are often placed higher than the oval 
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bosses (as in no. 3), have become detached to form a separate upper zone above the dupli- 
cated vertical bosses. This arrangement makes it possible to emphasize still farther, as here, 
the semicircular arches over the oval bosses. 


LL A LAD 
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Fic. 3. English Saxon Bucke/urnen with feet 


Fic, 3. English Saxon Buckelurnen with feet. 


1. St. John’s, Cambridge (Cambridge Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology). Urn of 
smooth grey-brown ware, ornamented with one raised collar, partly dotted and partly 
slashed, and alternate groups of oval bosses set under semicircular arched bosses above which 
are two diagonal bosses, and circular bosses decorated with rosette pattern in line-and-dot. 
Various line-and-dot designs also adorn the oval and diagonal bosses. 

This scheme is clearly related to that of the Galgenberg urn (fig. 2, 3) (dated by Waller 
to the end of the fourth century), but the English urn has lost the vertical bosses altogether 
and the semicircular arch over the oval boss has become the dominant feature of the design. 
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2. St. John’s, Cambridge (Cambridge Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology). Urn of 


rather rough grey ware, ornamented with one raised slashed collar and alternate circular 
bosses covered by large lined arched bosses, and vertical feathered bosses between them. 

This urn is more high-shouldered than most of its type and its decoration again shows 
the arch motif as dominant. The Shropham (Norfolk) example in the British Museum js 
very similar in design. 

3. Osney, Oxford (Ashmolean Museum, Oxford). Urn of rather rough grey ware, orna- 
mented with a flat collar of line-and-dot, above a complex design of alternative plain circular 
bosses and vertical bosses decorated with line-and-dot patterns and a few concentric circle 
stamps. Over the vertical bosses are narrow arched bosses, slashed and dotted, and these are 
continued under the plain circular bosses to form a continuous cable. 

This is an extension of the arched motif, similar to that seen on one of the Ickwell urns 
(pl. xx1, 4), with which the Osney vessel is closely related. 

4. Heworth, York (Yorkshire Museum, York). Urn of smooth grey ware, ornamented with 

four deep necklines and three pointed circular bosses each surmounted by two slashed 

arched bosses and accompanying lines, between which are short vertical feathered bosses 
with broken arched lines over. All the ornament ends abruptly on the rather sharp carina- 
tion of the pot. 

The form of this vessel, with its upright rim and shallow footstand, is somewhat removed 

from others in the series, and the extreme emphasis on the arch motif may also indicate a 

derivative stage in the design. 


a. Somersham, Hunts. (Cambridge Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology). Urn of dark 
smooth ware ornamented with one raised slashed collar and plain vertical bosses separating 
panels which contain alternately two slashed horizontal bosses, and an oval slit horizontal 
boss with a plain circular boss and two finger-tips over it. The slashing on the bosses and 
the demarcating lines are in line-and-groove technique. 

This design is closely related to those of the urns from Beetgum, Blumental, and the 
Galgenberg (fig. 2, 1-3). The slit oval bosses and combination of vertical and circular 
bosses with large finger-tips and line-and-groove ornament link them very nearly in time 
and origin. 

b-c. Ickwell, Beds. (formerly at Ickwell Bury: now destroyed). The two Ickwell urns may 
well be by the same potter, though the designs are by no means identical. The slit oval 
bosses link one of them to the Somersham urn and the continental group to which it belongs, 
while the continuous cable boss forming arches over the slit ovals is paralleled at Osney. 
The other urn has this same cabled motif but split up into diagonal sections producing a 
chevron pattern, and the split oval bosses have been replaced by vertical bosses beneath the 
chevrons. This urn, unlike the other, has a good deal of line-and-dot ornament used in 


exactly the same way as it is on the Osney urn, and there can be no doubt that all three are 
closely related. 
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Saxon urns from Ickwell Bury, Beds. (4) 
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Medieval blue roofing-slates. 1-2, Woolverton, Isle of Wight; 3-4, Porchester Castle; 5, Dover 
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THE USE OF BLUE SLATE FOR ROOFING IN 
MEDIEVAL ENGLAND 


By E. M. Jorz, F.S.A., and G. C. Dunnine, F.S.A. 


DocuMENTARY sources and excavated evidence have both shown that blue slate, 
occurring naturally in the older rock formations of the more westerly parts of 
Britain, was used to a considerable extent for roofing during the middle ages in 
awide area of southern England. The evidence as at present known is summarized 
in the map, fig. 1. Although new evidence occurs from time to time in documents, 
particularly as building accounts are more fully explored, the main opportunity of 
obtaining a fuller picture of this medieval trade in slates lies in the preservation of 
examples found in excavated medieval levels, so that they can be subjected to appro- 
priate petrological examination. It is evident that these slates can expand our know- 
ledge of medieval trade, and this account is presented in order to draw attention to 
their importance among excavated material. 

Trade in blue slate was evidently carried on in the face of more locally available 
stone slates from flaggy beds in limestones and sandstones, and other formations 
of southern England, such as Horsham ‘slates’ from the Weald Clay. It was even 
used at Corfe Castle, for instance, in spite of the local fissile beds which have pro- 
vided so much roofing in the district. Blue slate can usually be split much thinner 
than these flaggy limestones or sandstone beds, thus giving a much lighter roof, and 
no doubt for this reason it was considered worth transporting it over long distances: 
so Carew thought in the sixteenth century.!_ Medieval blue slates are usually less 
than } in. thick, as compared with } to 1 in. for Pennant Sandstone (Bristol) or 
Cotswold ‘slates’ from, for instance, the Forest Marble. Thus good roofs can be 
obtained with blue slates which weigh only about 3 lb. per square foot, as compared 
with 12-14 lb. per square foot or more for Pennant or Cotswold ‘slates’. Blue slate 
was, of course, used considerably for roofing in Roman times, usually as fairly 
thick slabs dressed to elongated hexagonal shape, though there is little evidence 
to suggest that it was transported for any distance out of the slate-bearing areas. 

Blue roofing-slates have been found on medieval sites along the south coast of 
England as far east as Dover and Stonar in Kent, and in its hinterland at Winchester 
and Old Sarum. The Pipe Rolls show that many thousands of slates were already 
coming to Southampton, Winchester, and Porchester from the Devon ports of 
Dartmouth, Totnes, and Plympton in the late twelfth century, and this trade con- 
tinued through the middle ages, Dorset and Cornwall also supplying slates later. 
Slates were in fact but one item in the great volume of general coastwise trade 
carried on along the south coast during the middle ages.? Slates used on a house 
in the New Forest in 1363 were described as ‘sclat de Cornwayll’. Some were 

' Survey of Cornwall (1602) (1749 ed.), 6d. He 2 D. T. Williams, in Hist. Geog. England (ed. 


also says slates were shipped beyond the seas to H.C. Darby, 1936), 278-82. 
Brittany and the Netherlands. 
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evidently exported across the English Channel, for in 1436 a Southampton man 
was granted a licence to ship 100,000 Devon slates to Mont St. Michel in satis. 
faction of a ransom.! On the other hand, in 1428 slates were brought into South. 
ampton in a ship hailing from Guylly, Brittany, and the use of Belgian slates in 
south-east England is mentioned below. Slates were evidently also re-exported 
from Southampton. 


SWITHLAND 
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ML DOCUMENTARY EVIDENCE FOR USE OF SLATES © PORTS EXPORTING SLATES 
@ SLATES FOUND IN MEDIEVAL CONTEXTS -& LOCATIONS OF MEDIEVAL SLATE QUARRIES 


Fic. 1. Map summarizing the evidence for the use, quarrying, and transport of blue slates in the south of 
England during the Middle Ages. Rivers are shown only in so far as there is evidence for their medieval 
navigability. Land over 500 ft. is stippled 


There is documentary evidence for the location of medieval slate quarries in 
Devon and Cornwall. In 1296 quarries were working at ‘Birlond’ (i.e. Bere Ferrers)? 
and ‘Hassel’ in the Tamar valley, and supplying buildings at Maristow in Tamerton 
Foliot. Quarries ‘between Fowey and Golant’ and at ‘Botmalgan’ (Botmaugan, 
O.S. 1 in., 1} miles NNE. of Lostwithiel) were supplying Restormel Castle in 1343, 
and 25,400 were bought ‘in the quarry’ at Lostwithiel in 138 5 (probably again Bot- 
malgan or a nearby quarry).? The quarries at Trevalga sending slates to Launceston 
in 1469/70, and those mentioned by Leland on the north Cornish coast, may prob- 


1 Salzman, L. F., Building in England (1952), Hartshole, 24 miles SW. of Tavistock (Eng. Plat 
233. Name Soc. Devon, 221) or, if the H is a misreading 
2 Eng. Place Name Soc., Devon (2 vols., 1931-2), for P, Parswell, 1 mile SW. of Tavistock (Pashull 
223. “Martinestowe’ of this accountis the early form (1244); Passel] (1551), Eng. Place Name Sw. 
of Maristow in Tamerton Foliot (idid. 242). ‘Hassel’ Devon, 219). 
cannot be certainly identified, but could be either 3 Salzman, Building in England, 233. 
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ably be regarded as the predecessors of the vast Delabole quarries which have de- 
veloped since the seventeenth century and are now a mile round and over 400 feet 
deep. Leland, Carew, Norden, and Samuel Colepress (1669) all mention! the quarry- 
ing of slates as an industry and Carew notes their export as of some consequence in 
Cornwall in the sixteenth century. Slates must have been among the many products 
the export of which contributed to the rising wealth of Cornwall through the middle 
ages. Farther east, in south-west Somerset, Mr. A. D. Hallam has recently found 
documentary evidence of a medieval slate quarry at Rook’s Castle, 4 miles south- 
west of Bridgwater (in the Devonian formation), and the export of slate from the 
west Dorset ports suggests that it was also being quarried in this area. 

The identification of the sources of blue roofing-slates from medieval sites pre- 
sents a complex problem. A number of slates ast Totnes Castle, Porchester 
Castle, Woolverton, Hangleton, Dover, and Canterbury have been submitted to 
Colonel J. Setchell, of the Old Delabole Slate Company, Cornwall, for examination. 
Slides of thin sections of these slates have been made, and in a preliminary report 
Colonel Setchell writes that microscopically the slates vary widely in the Devonian 
series, and the indications are that they are probably all from different quarries not 
yet located. Colonel Setchell is making a survey of long abandoned slate quarries 
in Cornwall and Devon, collecting specimens and making slides; in this way it is 
hoped to build up detailed evidence which will enable him to define the origins of 
roofing-slates. In this connexion there is one striking exception to the general 
statement that roofing-slates from many medieval sites in southern England are 
Devonian in origin. This is a specimen of green slate from the deserted medieval 
village at Hangleton which is not an English slate but ye om: and probably it was 
quarried at Fumay in the Ardennes. The importation of Belgian slates to south- 
east England further illustrates the complexity of medieval trade, and emphasizes 
the need for petrographical examination of slates from excavations. 

The shapes and sizes of medieval roofing-slates may now be described. The 
majority of those we have examined are rectangular, with the sides roughly parallel 
or converging slightly at the upper end. The slates are graded in size; several from 
Porchester Castle and Woolverton are about 7 in. long and 3} to 4 in. wide, and 
this appears to be the most usual size. A larger size is at Totnes Castle, where three 
slates are all 9? in. long, and 54, 6}, and 7} in. wide respectively. The largest slate 
is from Dover, which is 10 in. long and 4? in. wide. A slate from Stonar is excep- 
tional; this is 8? in. long and 4:3 in. wide, triangular with curved long sides ending 
ina blunt point at the top, and is not pierced. Slates from Woolverton, Porchester 


' Leland, J., Itinerary (ed. L.'T. Smith, 1907) describes the industry in the eighteenth century, 
i, 316; Carew, R., Survey of Cornwall (1602) (1749 mentioning the area between Liskeard and the 
ed.),6d.; Norden, J., Speculi Britanniae Pars(1584) Tamar, the north coast round Padstow, and especi- 
(printed 1728). Leland’s reference is to the north ally Delabole (near Camelford), which quarries, 
coast of Cornwall, between Stratton and Padstow. already then 240 ft. deep, he discusses in some 
Samuel Colepress, in Phil. Trams. Roy. Soc., iv detail. He quotes Delabole slates as ‘perhaps the 
(1669 old style), roog (abridged, vol. i (1705), finest in the world . . . for lightness and enduring 
676). the weather is generally preferred to any slat in 

William Borlase (Nat. Hist. Corawall(1758),93) Britain’. 
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Castle, and Dover are illustrated (pl. x11) to show the range in sizes. In shape and 
size these medieval slates are quite different from those used on Romano-British 
buildings, which were usually of elongated hexagonal shape, about eighteen inches 
long and ten inches broad. 

Normally there is a single hole for fixing the slate close to the upper edge, though 
occasionally two holes are present. The slates were hung on wooden pegs, and 
there is direct evidence for this at Totnes Castle, where part of the peg still filled 
the hole. Examination at the British Museum (Natural History) showed it to be 
coniferous wood, almost certainly the Common Pine (Pinus sylvestris); pegs of this 
wood are still used in Cornwall at the present day. 

Blue slates were also used on buildings in the Bristol Channel area. Those found 
at Barry Island, Glamorgan, were considered by Dr. F. J. North to have come from 
Pembrokeshire. No slates from Bristol itself have yet been examined, but they would 
probably have come either from north Cornwall or Devon, or from Pembrokeshire, 
again as part of a highly developed coastal trade.! Eleven thousand slates were 
shipped to Bristol from Milford in 1566, and slates were being shipped from 
Padstow in 1603.2 The blue slates found in medieval levels, as at Sherborne Castle, 
are often as little as one-tenth the weight per square foot of the Pennant sandstone 
slabs so abundantly used in medieval Bristol. Slates were probably carried also into 
the hinterland of Bristol,3 and Dr. F. J. North considers those found by Mr. W.F. 
Grimes in medieval levels at Membury, on the Berkshire—Wiltshire border, as most 
probably of Welsh origin. By the later middle ages Cotswold ‘slates’ seem also to 
have been carried into this area, as far as the Kennet valley (a large ‘present’, with 
drilled hole, from the Forest Marble, comes from Avington, for instance). Farther 
south, the blue slates found at Old Sarum have been described as of Cornish origin, 
and the ‘tiles called sklates of blue colour’ used at Windsor in 1481 probably reveal 
an extension of the south coast trade, which evidently reached as far as Dover and 
Stonar. Thus the slates of Cornwall and Devon were supplying the south coast and 
its hinterland, and coming perhaps into the Thames, while those of Pembrokeshire 
and possibly north Cornwall and Devon were providing the Bristol Channel area 
and the hinterland of Bristol. 

Farther north, slates from Ogwen in Caernarvonshire were used in north Wales 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth century,+ and were being shipped into Chester in the 
fourteenth century,’ as were those from Anglesey.’ The slates mentioned by Leland 
in the 1530’s on the houses of Oswestry probably came from the neighbouring parts 
of Denbighshire,4 about sixteen miles away to the west. Welsh slates have, however, 


1 William Worcester’s account of Bristol, 1473, Fifteenth Century, 188. 
printed in Dallaway, J., Antiquities of Bristol (1834), 4 North, F. J., The Slates of Wales (31d ed. 
iii: see also E. M. Carus-Wilson in English Trade in 1946), 88-92. We are indebted to Mr. A. J. 
the Fifteenth Century (ed. Power and Postan, 1933), Taylor, F.S.A., for informing us of further instances, 
187-90, and D. T. Williams in Hist. Geog. England temp. Henry VIII. ; 
(ed. H. C. Darby, 1936), 282 ff. 5 Hewitt, J., Medieval Cheshire (Chetham Soc. 
2 Lewis, E. A., Welsh Port Books, 1550-1603 xxxviii (1929)), 89, 94, 100, 140. But “from 
(Cymmrodorion Rec. Ser. xii (1927)), 218. Anglesey’ might merely refer to Beaumaris as a port 
3 For Bristol’s medieval trade with its hinter- for shipment of Caernarvonshire slates. 
land see E. M. Carus-Wilson in Eng. Trade in the 
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not so far been noted in the midlands east of Shropshire during the middle ages, 
On the other hand, a flourishing trade in slates had developed by the sixteenth 
century between north Welsh ports, particularly Beaumaris, and the Irish ports of 
Dublin, Carlingford, Ardglass, Strangford, and Carrickfergus! (fig. 2). Slates 
though not of identifiable origin, have been found in the debris layers from Sir 
Arthur Chichester’s house Joymount, at Carrickfergus, built in 1611 and destroyed 
during the eighteenth century. Slates have also been found associated with late 
medieval buildings in north Antrim at Dunluce Castle and Bonamargy Friary, and 
in Co. Down at Inch Abbey: some of these may have been obtained locally. South 
Welsh slates were also traded to Ireland and to Bristol in the sixteenth century. 
Dr. F. J. North has described the development of the Welsh slate industry.* Cum. 
berland and Westmorland slate was used during the middle ages,5 but as far as the 
evidence goes, only locally. Similarly, the true slate of Charnwood Forest (Swith- 
land slate) was apparently used in Roman times and again from the thirteenth 
neg though being rather coarse and splitting fairly thick, again only 
ocally. 

The use of blue slates and their distribution over a wide area seems to be part of 
a general movement during the thirteenth century towards more robust and less 
inflammable roofing, as suggested by, for instance, the London building regulations 
of 1212.7 The medieval stone slate industries of other areas, such as the Cotswolds, 
can be shown to have developed during the thirteenth century.8 Before that the 
chief roofing materials in use seem to have been thatch and oak shingles, even on 
important buildings such as the king’s houses at Woodstock and Kennington and 
elsewhere.? Shingles and thatch continued in common use, but from the thirteenth 
century stone and clay tiles became more and more common. At Woodstock, for 
instance, most of the buildings, which seem to have been thatched, were systema- 
tically re-roofed with stone ‘slates’ during the years 1239—43.!° The documentary 
evidence shows that blue slate was in use in some places by the late twelfth cen- 
tury, and was being considerably exported to other parts of Britain by the fourteenth 
century. The dating given by the archaeological evidence is at present not so good 
as it might be, but the material from a number of sites, particularly Dover, Old 
Sarum, and perhaps Membury and Sherborne, suggests that this distant trade had 
already developed by the thirteenth century, and perhaps earlier. Thus the impor- 
tance of recording all blue slates among excavated material will be appreciated. 


1 Lewis, E. A., Welsh Port Books, 1550-1603, 4 North, F. J., The Slates of Wales. 
251, 254-5, 257, 260, 262, 271. 5 Cal. Ing., 1271/2, p. 266; 1273/4, p. 49 (Kirby 
2 Ulster F. Archaeol. xiii, 1950, 63: the slate in Kendal), p. 434 (Alston); Ca/. Ing. Misc. it, 
was omitted from the account of building materials 1348-77, p. 129 (Sleddale, Westmorland). 
in that report. It is worth noting that the slates 6 Herbert, A., in Leics. Archaeol. Soc. Trans. xxii 
from Inch Abbey, Co. Down, and from Bonamargy (1946), pt. 33 Hoskins, W. G., Midland England 
Friary (founded 1500) are also of thesameelongated (1949), 97. 
shape as the English ones, with the long sides 7 Salzman, Building in England, 223. 
expanding out a little towards the end away from 8 Oxoniensia, xiv (1949), 94- 
the hole. 9 Salzman, Building in England, 223-9. 
3 North, F. J., The Slates of Wales, 91; Lewis, 10 Cal. Liberate R., 1226-40, 4143 1240-5, 35) 
E. A., Welsh Port Books, 84, 257, 260. 304. 
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SCHEDULE OF EVIDENCE MAPPED IN FIG. 1 


1. Known medieval roofing-slate quarries 

‘Birlond’ (Bere Ferrers) and ‘Hassel’, in the Tamar Valley (1296). (See Salzman, L. F., 
Building in England (1952), 233.) 

‘Between Fowey and Golant’ (1343). (Ibid.) 

Botmalgan, near Lostwithiel (1385). (Ibid.) 

Trevalga, near Boscastle, north Cornwall (1469/70). (Peter, R.and O. B., Hist. Launceston and 
Dunheved (1885), 152.) Leland (Itinerary (ed. L. T. Smith, 1907), 1, 316) observes that 
the cliffs between Stratton and Padstow on the north coast of Cornwall ‘hath good fyne 
blew slates, apte for howse kyveryng’. 

Charleton, 2 miles SE. of Kingsbridge, Devon. Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, had 
valuable quarries for roofing-slates here in 1439. We are grateful for this information to 
Dr. Hoskins, who tells us that Charleton slate was used at Dartmouth Castle in 1488, 
though this was probably for walling. 

Rooks Castle, near Bridgwater. Somerset Rec. Soc. liii, 1938, no. 475: they were used in 
Bridgwater in 1393/4. Information from Mr. A. D. Hallam. 

Pembrokeshire. (See North, F. J., The Slates of Wales (3rd ed. 1946), 91; Trans. Cardiff Nat. 
Soc. (1936), 20.) 


2. Transport of slates 

Southampton, Hants. 1427-30, brought in boats hailing from Falmouth, Saltash, and Kings- 
wear (Studer, P., The Port Books of Southampton (Southampton Rec. Soc., 1913), 34, 98, 
100): from Lyme, fourteenth century (Williams, D. T., in Hist. Geog. England (ed. H. C. 
Darby, 1936), 280). See also Gras, N. S. B., The Early English Customs System (Harvard, 
(1918)), 175. Entered in the Devonshire sections of the Pipe Rolls between 1171/2 and 
1186/7 are purchases of large quantities of slates (see indices under aszeisiis, azeisiis), over 
800,000 in all, for the King’s buildings at Winchester and, in 1186/7, Southampton. Hire 
of ships for their transport appears either in the Devonshire or the Southampton accounts, 
and ships hired for their transport to Southampton from P/imton (Plympton near Plymouth) 
in 1178/9, Totnes in 1180/1, and Dertremue (Dartmouth) in 1186/7 is recorded. These 
entries provide important evidence of the early rise of a fairly large-scale roofing-slate 
industry in Cornwall and Devon. The word here used, aszeisia, azeisia, is generally 
accepted as meaning ‘shingles’ or ‘tiles’ (AZedieval Latin Word List; Martin, Record Inter- 
preter). Presumably the exchequer clerks used it as a Norman-French word, the equivalent 
of aissella, aesella, to be found in French sources of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
(Du Cange). We are grateful to Mr. H. M. Colvin for bringing the Pipe Roll references 
to our notice, and to Miss Dominica Legge for her advice concerning the word aszeisia. 

New Forest: 2,000 ‘Sclat de Cornwayll’ for a house there (1363). (Salzman, L. F., Building 
in England, 233.) 
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Mont. St. Michel, slates from Devon (1436). (Salzman, Building in England, 233.) 
Launceston: slates were brought here from Trevalga overland (whether by cart or pack animal 
is not stated) in 1469/70; see above. 


3. Documentary evidence for the use or sale of slates 


Restormel Castle, near Lostwithiel, Cornwall. (Salzman, Building in England, 233.) 

Launceston, Cornwall. (Peter, R. and O. B., Hist. Launceston and Dunheved, 152.) 

Stratton, Cornwall. Roofing of church was carried out with “Hayling stone’ in 1535 and 1545. 
(Records of Blanchminster’s Charity (ed. R. W. Goulding, 1898), 56a, 582.) 

Dartmouth, Devon (1430, 1440's, 1538). (Watkin, H. R., Hist. Dartmouth (Devon Parish 
Histories, 1935), 297, 333» 3445 346, 342.) 

Plymouth, Devon (1493/4, 1506/7). (Cal. Plymouth Municipal Records (ed. R. N. Worth, 
1893), 93, 98.) 

Barnstaple, Devon (1459/60). (Devon Assoc. Trans. \xxvii (1946), 187.) The slates sold in 
this case were probably for local use. 

Bridport, Dorset. ‘400 of blue heyling’ bought in 1465. (Salzman, L. F., Medieval English 
Industries (2nd ed. 1923), 89.) 

Taunton Castle. Peter des Roches’s work of 1208 onwards seems to have been roofed with 
slates (probably from the Devonian), but these have not so far been found in the earlier 
deposits. (Proc. Somerset Arch. Soc. \xxxvi (1940), 67.) 

New Forest, Hants (1363). See above. 

Wearblington, Hants (1518). (Salzman, Building in England, 233.) 

Winchester, Hants. The twelfth-century Pipe Roll entries concerning the purchase and 
transport of Devon slates for the royal buildings at Winchester are referred to above under 
Southampton. Buildings at Winchester, described as covered with Cornwall stone called 
‘Esclate’, had been much damaged by storms in 1314 (Cal. Ing. Misc. ii, no. 179). 

Windsor, Berks. (1481). (Salzman, Building in England, 233.) 


4. Excavated examples of blue slate in medieval contexts 


St. Cadoc’s Chapel, Harlyn Bay, near Padstow, Cornwall. Remains of late medieval chapel 
excavated by E. M. Jope and R. I. Threlfall in 1938-9. Earthenware coxcomb ridge-tiles 
were also in use here. See Doble, G. H., St. Cadoc (1939). 

Bodmin, Cornwall. From ruins of St. Thomas’s Chapel. 

Lamanna, near Looe, Cornwall. From site of chapel excavated by Mr. C. K. C. Andrew, 
F.S.A. 

Tintagel, Cornwall. From Ministry of Works excavations at the castle, directed by Mr. C. A. 
Ralegh Radford, F.S.A. The archaeological evidence here shows slates in use for roofing 
as early as the twelfth century. 

Frithelstock, Devon. From the Priory site. (Trans. Devon Archaeol. Explor. Soc. ii (1936), 22.) 

Totnes, Devon. Mr. S. E. Rigold has excavated a large number of blue roofing-slates from the 
thirteenth century and later levels at Totnes Castle. 

Exeter, Devon. From the site of Polsloe Priory. (Trans. Devon Archaeal. Explor. Su. ii 
(1936): the finds are not discussed in the report.) 

Burrow Mump, Somerset. From the chapel; apparently late medieval. No report on the slate 
is given. (Proc. Somerset Archaeol. Soc. \xxxv (1939), 110.) 

Bineham, Somerset. A deserted settlement site. (Archaeological News Letter (1951), 42 
information on the slates from Mr. A. D. Hallam.) 
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Glastonbury, Somerset. Mr. C. A. Ralegh Radford informs us that a number of heavy blue 
roofing-slates (probably Devonian) were found during the recent excavations on the abbey 
site, and used in the rebuilding after the great fire of 1184. 

Sherborne, Dorset. From the castle, used here probably in the thirteenth century or later. 
Information and specimens from Mr. C. E. Bean, F.S.A. 

Corfe Castle, Dorset. Several broken roofing-slates, not earlier than thirteenth century. (Proc. 
Dorset Archaeol. Soc. \xv (1943), 69.) Information from Mr. R. A. H. Farrar, F.S.A. 

Witchampton, Dorset. Broken roofing-slate with large hole, from medieval building excavated 
in 1926. The finds include the whalebone chessmen (Archaeologia, lxxvii, 77), a gold ring, 
bronze stirrup and harness fittings, other objects of bronze and iron, and a quantity of 
twelfth- and thirteenth-century pottery. Poole Museum. 

Old Sarum, Wilts. Pieces of Cornish slate, so considered by Dr. H. H. Thomas. From a 
thirteenth-century building, though this might have been re-roofed later in the middle 
ages. (Antig. Fourn. xv (1935), 181.) 

Winchester, Hants. St. Catherine’s Hill, from chapel, probably late medieval roofing. (Proc. 
Hants. F.C. xi (1930), 202-5.) 

Winchester, Hants. From medieval levels in the Close: information from Mr. F. Cottrill. 

Membury, on the Berkshire—Wiltshire border. From the later phase of building here, exca- 
vated by Mr. W. F. Grimes. (The War and Archaeology (H.M.S.O., 1949), 25.) Dr. F. J. 
North identifies these slates as of Welsh origin. 

Netley Abbey, near Southampton, Hants. Blue roofing-slate from foundations of the kitchen, 
built in thirteenth century. Tudor House Museum, Southampton. 

Porchester Castle, Hants. Ministry of Works collection. The Pipe Rolls record that 100,000 
slates were brought here from Totnes in 1180/1. 

Woolverton, near Bembridge, Isle of Wight. From a medieval settlement. Excavated by the 
late Major Gordon Fowler. 

Hangleton, near Hove, Sussex. A deserted village site on which Mr. E. W. Holden has exca- 
vated several medieval houses. The dark grey roofing-slates are similar to Devonian slates 
in the Totnes area; but a green slate is not English but identified as Belgian from the 
quarries at Fumay in the Ardennes. The associated pottery is thirteenth century. In- 
formation from Mr. E. W. Holden. 

Ringmer, Sussex. Roofing-slate from a settlement on Saxon Down excavated by the late 
Mr. C. Vigor in 1945. ‘The associated pottery is thirteenth century. Lewes Museum: 
information from Mr. N. E. S. Norris, F.S.A. 

Dover, Kent. From a latrine pit in Snargate Street excavated by Mr. M. M. Rix. In this pit 
were polychrome ware and other pottery, suggesting a late-thirteenth century date, and also 
part of an unusual bowl, the fabric of which on subjection to heavy mineral analysis at the 
Geological Survey proved to have been gritted with material peculiar to the rocks of east 
Cornwall. Simon ‘le Pichermakere’ of Cornwall was sending his wares to Sussex in the 
fourteenth century. (Salzman, Med. Eng. Industries, 170, n. 4.) ' 

Stonar, Kent. From the site of the town, inundated before the end of the middle ages. 
(Archaeol. Cant. lv (1943), 37-52.) W. P. D. Stebbing collection. 

Canterbury. Several roofing-slates, one at least in a thirteenth-century context, from excava- 
tions directed by Mr. S. S. Frere, F.S.A. 

Barry Island, Glamorgan. (Trans. Cardiff Nat. F.C. \xix (1936), 19-20.) From St. Barruch’s 
chapel; probably late medieval. Dr. F. J. North gives a full report on the Welsh origin of 
these slates. 
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A ROMANO-BRITISH POTTERY KILN AT WESTON 
FAVELL, NEAR NORTHAMPTON 


By Brian Buncu, A.R.I.B.A. and Puitrp Corper, M.A., Litr.D. 


THE SITE 


Tue village of Weston Favell is situated on high land to the north of the river Nene, 
some 2} miles to the north-east of the centre of Northampton. On the north side 
of the Wellingborough Road at this point the Northampton Education Committee 
are erecting the Cherry Orchard School. In April 1953, during the filling in of a 
disused quarry preparatory to building, one of the writers noticed sherds of Roman 
pottery in a disturbed patch in the quarry face (Nat. Grid 5237.2819). Further 
examination disclosed two large burnt stones protruding from it, which proved on 
excavation to be the cheeks of the stokehole flue of a small pottery kiln. 

The quarry was some 16 to 18 ft. deep, and had been used to get the local lime- 
stone. The field to the south of it shows disturbance of the surface over a consider- 
able area. Overlying the stone hereabouts is an extensive layer of grey clay, which 
may well have served as the raw material of the potters. It contains pockets of 
whitish sand similar to that which gives the clay of the local ware its characteristic 
texture. 


Tue Kin (fig. 1.) 


The kiln proved to be of normal updraught type, but the exceptional preservation 
in situ of much of its kiln furniture gives it special significance. 

It consisted of a stokehole flue or fire tunnel about a foot wide constructed of 
large stonés. The original length of the flue is unknown, for most of it, together 
with the stokehole pit itself, had been destroyed by quarrying, and only the two 
stones nearest to the kiln remained. The flue was about 14 in. high, its roof, at 
least the surviving portion of it, being formed of firebars of standard type (see p. 220), 
three of which were still in position, though broken. The use of firebars for this 
purpose has not been previously recorded. 

The stokehole flue led into a circular furnace. This was of normal type consisting 
of a barrel-shaped hole, 3 ft. 1 in. in diameter, dug in the sandy subsoil, and plastered 
inside with clay. In a number of places this lining had been reinforced with flat 
stones and firebars placed on end (pl. xx111 a). The floor was formed by the natural 
layer of dense grey clay already mentioned, which extends across the site about 
4 ft. or so from the surface. 

Special interest attaches to the arrangements made by the potters for providing 
a raised oven floor upon which the pottery was to be stacked for firing. A central 
column, 1 ft. 2 in. high, was formed of three flat stones, capped by a roughly circular 
clay plate some 9 in. in diameter (pl. xx111 4). The stones chosen for this were pebbles 
that would stand the heat better than the local limestone. They appeared to have 
been plastered with clay so as to form a part of the permanent structure of the kiln, 
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Fic. 1. Plan and section of the Romano-British pottery kiln at Weston Favell, near Northampton 
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Pottery firebars (infra and pl. xx1114), of a uniform length of 17 in., had been dis. 
posed like the spokes of a wheel radiating from the central column. One end of each 
had rested on the clay plate, the purpose of which is thus seen to have been to provide 
a level top to the central column. The outer ends of the bars appeared to have been 
ushed into the clay walls of the kiln while these were still soft, for, as will be seen 
in the section (fig. 1), the walls of the kiln were carried up more than a foot above 
the level of the platform formed by the firebars. This extraordinary arrangement 
calls for some explanation, for in other kilns, as for example Lincoln Racecourse! 
and Earls Shilton,? where radiating firebars are known to have been used as an oven 
floor, the permanent walls of the kilns ended on a level with the top of the central 
support and were roughly rounded off by hand to provide a seating for the outer 
ends of the firebars. Further evidence that the kiln wall had originally stood even 
higher above the platform was provided by the lumps of collapsed walls that lay 
upon it. As will be seen from the section (fig. 1), no unbroken firebar remained in 
situ though all appeared to have been so before the collapse of the kiln. The pressure 
of earth and broken sides of the kiln had resulted in the fracture of the bars in the 
middle (pl. xx1114), the point of greatest stress. It is noteworthy that very little pot- 
tery was found in the kiln, and this ina fragmentary state. If the kiln had been loaded 
when abandoned, the crushed remains of whole pots would have been found between 
the fallen kiln walls and the layer of collapsed firebars. ‘This was not the case. There 
seems to be only one explanation of the facts. It is clear that the firebars had all been 
baked elsewhere before they were used in this kiln, for, as has already been men- 
tioned, some were employed as roof to the stokehole flue and others to reinforce the 
sides of the furnace. They must already have been in a hard state to have been 
pushed into the clay walls of the kiln. It 1s evident, therefore, that the whole perma- 
nent structure of the kiln was complete, as if in preparation for the firing of a batch 
of pots. Yet no pots were found in it. It cannot be that these had been removed and 
the kiln abandoned before the firebars were lifted for cleaning out the furnace, for 
the kiln walls must still have been soft and unbaked when the outer ends of the fire- 
bars were pushed into them. The kiln must then have been a new one, and the 
firing that had certainly taken place was in fact the first firing, the purpose of which 
had been to harden the walls and convert the central column into a permanent fix- 
ture. As the clay of the kiln walls shrank slightly it would have been possible to 
withdraw the ends of the firebars, leaving a series of holes into which they could 
again be fitted when the platform was reconstructed in subsequent firings. 


Kitn Furniture (pl. xxm 3) 
Firebars 


The firebars, of which a complete example is illustrated, had been made in 
uniform lengths of about 17 in. They were of roughly square section, tapering 
from 1} in. square in the middle to flattened ends about 1 in. square. What was 

1 Corder, 4 Romano-British Pottery Kiln on 2 Clarke, 4 Roman Pottery Kiln at Earls Shilton 


Lincoln Racecourse (University of Nottingham, (Leicester, Edgar Backus, 1950). 
1950), pp. 8-9 and pl. 111 4. 
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intended to be the upper surface on which the pots would be stacked for firing was 
somewhat flatter than the other three sides. They had been shaped by hand from 
puddled clay, though a few small whitish pebbles had remained in the paste, and 
they had become hard and brittle through use. There was no evidence that a knife 
had been used in shaping the ends to a standard size as in those from the Lincoln 
Racecourse kiln,! and some fingermarks were to be detected on their edges. No 
unbroken example was found, for all had cracked across in the middle at the point 
farthest from the supported ends, showing that the increased section at this point 
had been insufficient to stand the additional stress. 


Circular clay plate 

Part of a roughly circular clay plate, in the form of a flat bun about g in. in dia- 
meter and } to § in. in thickness, was found resting upon the central pillar of stones. 
It was evidently designed to form a flat surface for the support of the inner ends of 
the firebars. The upper side was flatter and smoother than the lower, and its outer 
edge had been bent down slightly all round by the potter’s fingers to provide a 
shallow flange which would keep it in position and prevent it from slipping off the 
central pillar. In its centre was a hole % in. square, made by the potter’s fingers 
pushed through the plate from the top. The hole cannot have been intended to 
provide a passage for the heat as it was blocked below by the central pillar, but must 
have been to facilitate handling or storing the plate. It is to be noted that a similar 
pierced circular clay plate was found in the Lincoln Racecourse kiln,? but this was 
conjectured to have rested upon the inner ends of the larger firebars and to have 
served as a baffle-plate upon the central support, which in that case was a hollow 
cylinder. 


Tue Porrery FOUND IN THE KILN (fig. 2) 


If we are right in supposing that the kiln was a new one fired for the first time, the little pottery 
found in it cannot be claimed as its product. All the vessels illustrated in fig. 2 are, however, of 
afairly uniform local fabric, several are wasters, and all can confidently be ascribed to the Weston 
Fayell pottery. The ware is uniformly very hard. The vessels are for the most part plain without 
smoothed or burnished surfaces. The clay is plentifully charged with fine crystalline sandy 
particles which give it the characteristic rough texture. All vessels are wheel-made. Their 
colour, as is to be expected, is less uniform, varying from dull brick-red, through muddy brown 
to various shades of grey. The redder sherds have nearly always a grey core. Unless it is stated 
to the contrary all the vessels described below are in this local fabric. 


Pottery from inside the kiln near the stokehole 


1. A wide-mouthed bow] with heavy outsplayed rim of rectangular section. A slight internal 
groove at the lip provided seating for a lid. A cracked waster. The high shoulder and 
general outline relate it to Cam. 230,3 which occurs ‘normally in rather crude native 
fabrics’ (A.D. 10-43). 


' Op. cit., pp. 8-9. Research Rep. no. 14 (1947)); hereinafter referred 
? Ibid., pp. 9, 11, and fig. 2. to as Cam. 
3 Hawkes and Hull, Camulodunum (Soc. Ant. 
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2. The base and part of the side of a deep bow] with a wide bulge or cordon on the shoulder, 
Though no part of the rim was found, the vessel is probably to be related to Cam. 220, 
This bowl also is overfired and is certainly a local product. 


| 
10 


11 


Fic. 2. The pottery from the kiln. (4) 


Fragmentary vessels found in excavating the kiln 


3-6. Imitation Gallo-Belgic dishes, perhaps better described as ‘sub-Belgic’. 

Sandy grey-brown in ware similar to that of 1 and 2. There is a wide quarter-round 
moulding at the junction of wall and base. Cf. Cam. 24 (c. a.D. 49-65). 
Salmon-pink with grey core. 

Crude pale pinkish ware, with a dirty white slip coating (?). 
Coarse grey with dull brick-red exterior. 

To quote Cam., pp. 221-2, ‘The native potter rarely attempted the neat angular 
mouldings and footrings of the Gallo-Belgic forms: his versions of the mouldings are 
generally scamped. . . . Their incidence is mainly post-conquest.’ 

7-9. Small jars of bead-rim type. 
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7. Small cooking-jar. Heavy grey ware, reddish-brown internally but burnt black on the 
rim and exterior, which bears a series of horizontal grooves or rillings on the shoulder, 
made on the wheel. Grooved for a lid inside the rim. Such jars were not common in 
Belgic Verulamium, but became commoner in the ‘quarter-century following the Claudian 
invasion’ (Ver.,! fig. 21, no. 664: cf. Cam. 251, without the lid seating at the rim). 

8, Similar but larger. The ware is light grey, and, unlike the others, is copiously charged 
with powdered shell grit. 

g. Indeterminate hard grey jar, reddish-brown internally. The surface is cracked through 
overfiring. 

10. Fragment of the rim and upper part of a large bowl in pale pinkish-drab ware, with a 
prominent cordon below the rim. Probably part of an imitation girth beaker. No exact 
parallel can be quoted. 

11. Part of the side of a wide-mouthed corrugated urn in dull red ware. This undoubtedly 
belongs to the same rare class of vessel as Swarling, type 11,2 which comes from a grave 
dated 50-51 B.c. The rim, which is missing, has been restored on analogy with this 
Swarling urn. The only British parallels are from Aylesford and Allington, Kent.* 
They appear to be copies in clay of the late Halstatt bronze cordoned bucket. An inter- 
mediate form from the Bellozanne cemetery in the Rouen Museum is illustrated by 
Hawkes and Dunning.5 

12, 13. Rims of two bowls or jars in dirty brown to drab ware with grey core. The fragments 
are too small for the diameters to be ascertained with certainty. Both have grooves as 
seatings for lids. 

14. Large storage-jar in pinkish-buff ware, fired to light grey on the shoulder. The ware 
contains a good deal of calcitic grit, but it is hard and lacks the characteristic soapy surface 
of the Belgic jars. There is no combing on the body, but a band of stabbed indentations 
between grooves on the shoulder. 

A large sherd from a similar vessel with the same type of decoration was found outside 
the kiln. The shoulder and neck of another in the same ware has a swelling on the neck 
like Ver., fig. 10, no. 2, and fig. 19, no. 61b—a Belgic characteristic. Two large sherds 
from similar vessels found in the kiln have fine vertical combing on the body. The closest 
parallel to no. 14 is Cam. 270 B with similar stabbing on the shoulder. This is the com- 
monest form at Camulodunum, a.p. 49-65. 


The rest of the pottery from the kiln consists of indeterminate sherds of similar wares, but too 
fragmentary to allow of illustration. “Two complete bases from the stokehole add nothing to our 
knowledge of the forms made in the kilns. 

The group is so small that no reliable statistics can be deduced from it as to the forms manu- 
factured here, but that they include large storage-jars, sub-Belgic platters, and small bead-rim jars 
is evident. 


The date of the pottery 


_ Inspite of the small amount of pottery recovered it is possible to draw certain conclusions as to 
its date. All the vessels are wheel-made and Roman in fabric, though their forms have a Belgic 
flavour. Claudian parallels have been cited for several of them, and there can be little doubt there- 
fore that the Weston Flavell pottery was active in the middle of the first century A.D. 


'R. E. M. and T. V. Wheeler, Verulamium field at Swarling, Kent (Soc. Ant. Research Rep. 
(Soc. Ant. Research Rep. No. 11 (1936)), herein- no. § (1925)) = Swarling. 
after referred to as Ver. 3 Arch. lii, 332, pl. vii, 7. * Swarling, p. 19. 
? Bushe-Fox, Excavation of the Late-Celtic Urn- 5 Arch. Fourn. \xxxvii (1930), fig. 15, no. 43. 
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The brooch 


A bronze brooch was found during the excavation of the kiln, lying among the lumps of fallen 
kiln wall (see section, fig. 1). Though not sealed by any struc. 
ture, it was nevertheless stratified, and may well have been 
dropped shortly after the kiln was fired. 

It is a plain one-piece brooch (fig. 3) of La Tene type III, 
but doubtless of early Roman date (Collingwood type B).! The 
bow of plain oval section is flattened at the head and is of one 
piece with the spring and pin. The other end is bent out into a 
plain catch-plate. The spring has four coils round an iron pin, 
and the chord passes beneath the head of the bow. 

Similar brooches in iron occur at Swarling? and the Harlow 
temple. There is part of one from the early occupation at 
Newstead¢ and another with a tail knob from Wroxeter.s Cf. 
also Alchester6 and Camulodunum,? probably from period III, 
A.D. 43-48. The type is common at Hofheim® up to a.p. 60, 
Our specimen is doubtless contemporary with the pottery from 
the kiln and may be assigned to a date certainly not later than 
Fic. 3. Bronze brooch found _ the third quarter of the first century .D., and quite possibly a 
in the kiln. (7) decade or two earlier. 


™ Collingwood, Archaeology of Roman Britain (Soc. Ant. Research Rep. no. 4), pl. xv, 1. 


7 (1930), 246, fig. 60, 3. 6 Antig. Fourn. xi (1932), 65, and pl. xvn, 4. 
: 2 Op. cit., pl. xu, I. 7 Op. cit., pl. LXxxIx, 4. 

3 Antig. Fourn. viii (1928), 308, fig. 4, 1. 8 Ritterling, Das friihrimische Lager bei Hofheim 
: 4 Curle, Newstead, pl. Lxxxv, I. (Annalen des Vereins fiir nassauische Altertums- 


5 Bushe-Fox, Third Report ... Wroxeter, kunde, 1913). 
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Photo: Northampton Chronicle & Echo 
a. The Romano-British pottery kiln at Weston Favell, near Northampton, during excavation 
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PC. 1953 


4. Kiln furniture from the Romano-British pottery kiln at Weston Favell, near Northampton. (}) 
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Triple-headed bucket-mount from the river Ribble (3) 


Photos: a, b, and c, Leeds University; d. by R. H. Hayes 
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NOTES 


A Triple-Headed Bucket Mount.—Mtr. E. J. W. Hildyard, F.S.A., sends the following: 
Professor C. F. C. Hawkes has recently called attention! to a class of object used as bronze 
fittings for wooden buckets and dating from the Late Bronze Age onwards. At the time of reading 
| felt that there must be other examples, in addition to those to which he referred, in existence, in 
the vaults of museums, or in private hands, and, through no volition of mine, I have recently 
come across a specimen which not only adds to the small number of known examples but also 
exhibits some novel and informative features. 

The specimen in question was bought by my friend Mr. W. V. Wade, F.S.A., from a member 
of the Yorkshire Numismatic Society. All attempts to ascertain details of the find-spot and 
circumstances of the finding have only elicited the single fact that the object was found ‘in the 
river Ribble’. Of the known Roman sites on the Ribble, the fort of Ribchester springs first to 
mind, and it may here be noted that the only similar object from this part of England, the bronze 
ox-head discussed by Professor Hawkes,? is now known to have come, not, as was thought, 
from the native site west of Kirkby Lonsdale but from the Roman fort at Burrow 14 miles to the 
south. There can therefore be no objection to Ribchester as a possible source of origin.* 

Description (pl. xx1v). The object, wholly now of bronze, consists of three flat-backed heads, 
two of them connected by a rivet from which hangs a loop. On what we may assume to be the 
front, or outside, there are two animal heads, one above the other, a heavy, hawk-like bird’s 
head surmounting a conventionalized bull’s head with knobbed horns, the total length of both 
being a fraction over 3 in. Both heads have hollow backs and from the bird’s head a strong rivet 
(& in. in diameter) connects with a human head having an elongation below, now broken off short, 
the maximum length left being 14in. The rivet is firmly soldered into the backs of each head. 
Round it is an oblong loop, now broken and detachable, some 1}in. long by #in. across. ‘The 
loop is square is section, but one half, which includes the break, is broader and thinner than the 
other half. The former is, in fact, broad enough to fit easily, but nearly fill, the space between the 
bird’s and human heads and may, for this reason, be assumed to have been the lower portion, 
wearing against the rivet, where a break is most likely to have occurred. 

The angle of the back of the bull’s head is canted slightly inwards (compared to that of the 
bird’s and human heads) to fit the slope of the side of the bucket. Apart from the bull’s left ear, 
and the portion of the elongation to the human head, the piece is complete. The elongation is 
broken off at a rivet hole so that its original length was probably only sufficient (indeed, it seems, 
scarcely sufficient) to provide the necessary strength to hold the rivet. A curious feature of the 
object’s condition is that while the two animal heads are badly pitted, possibly from immersion in 
water, the loop, rivet, and human head are not, perhaps as the result of being buried in mud and 
partly protected. 

In treatment the main difference between that of this specimen and the only two known 
parallels, the pair from ‘Thealby (Lincs.) and the single specimen from Twyford (Leics.) quoted 
and illustrated by Professor Hawkes, is that, whereas the birds’ heads on the Thealby pair are 
decidedly secondary in size and prominence to the bulls’ heads, and slightly so in the Twyford 
specimen, in ours the heavy, hawk-like head with its ring-and-dot eyes is the dominant feature of 
the composition. 


1 ‘Bronze-workers, Cauldrons and Bucket-Ani- 4 Mr. W. Watson in his article on the Fel- 
mals’ in Aspects of Archaeology in Britain and Beyond mersham Bronzes (Antig. Fourn. xxix, 37-61) 
(Essays to O. G. 8. Crawford, 1951), pp. 172-99. calls attention to the connexion of the river-god 

* Ibid., p. 196. Achelous, who took the form of a bull and whose 

3 See the forthcoming report in C. &* W. Trans. head has been identified on two bronze bucket 
on excavations by the late Lt.-Col. O. H. North, escutcheons, with the ‘Lingering association of 
F.S.A., and the writer, 1952-3. bucrania with water’. 
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The bull’s head has features of both the Thealby and Twyford beasts, but apart from the ho 
knobbed like Thealby (but with knobs not ‘writhen’ or grooved themselves, though divided bya 
deep groove and ring from the horns), the face of the animal is in general shape more like that on 
the Mountsorrel bucket.! Like the Twyford animal an iron rivet (as traces of rust show) 
passed through the bull’s forehead, but, unlike any other bucranium known to me, the eye-holes 

penetrate the bronze completely and could have been used for further security, though their 
oblique angle to the bucket wall behind makes this seem unlikely. 

At the muzzle end the decoration is almost purely stylized, consisting of a single nostril ren- 
dered by a ring-and-dot depression and faintly incised horizontal tooling on each side of the face 
below it, a reminiscence of the mouth and tongue of earlier bulls’ heads and similar to that on 
both the Thealby and Twyford examples. 

The third element of the design is the entirely novel feature of the human-headed back, 
attached to the animal-headed front. Novel, that is, in that it takes a rear (or inside) position 
behind the double animal head outside; but human masks were, of course, as much a feature of 
bucket-mounts as bucrania. The earliest and best known in our series are those on the famous 
Aylesford bucket,? and it may be noted that these (although, of course, on the outside of the 
bucket) are attached in the same way by a rivet passing through an elongation or extension below 
the chin. The gloomy frowning features are also not unlike, with the deeply down-slanting eyes 
and the stylized treatment of the hair or cap; but the Ribble mask is a much inferior piece of 
work, 

An even closer parallel, however, is the human mask from Thealby, the same native settlement 
site, of course, that produced the bird and ox-heads. This mask had a different method of attach- 
ment, as will be seen later. This “commonplace countenance’ is very similar in style to the 
Ribble mask, both representing that debasement caused to certain forms, especially representa- 
tions of living creatures, by the onset of Romanization, at its very height in the mid second 
century (or rather later), to which these pieces can be assigned. 

The other known example is the slightly earlier and more vigorous bucket ‘escutcheon’ from 
the probably Hadrianic burial at Brough-on-Humber,3 to which we shall refer later. 

Finally, and in interest equal to the artistic features, the method of attachment remains to be 
considered. In other specimens this has sometimes been far from clear, but the completeness of 
the Ribble mount leaves no serious doubt on the main points. The fitting was attached to the 
wooden wall of the bucket by an iron rivet, passing, as has been seen, through a hole in the ox’s 
forehead, through the wood and out to the inside of the bucket through the corresponding hole 
in the elongation below the human mask. It is possible that additional rivets or studs passed through 
the ox’s eyes, in which case they may have reached corresponding holes in the portion of the mask 
extension now missing. 

As to exactly what point the rim of the bucket reached, there seem to be two alternatives. (a) 
That it reached to the top of the head of the human mask and the back of the bird’s beak. This 
would involve the cutting of a U-shaped piece out of the rim to allow the loop free play on the 
rivet. (b) That it reached as far as the top of the bull’s head, thus obviating the need for cutting 
into the rim. This seems to me more likely because the back of the bird’s head is stepped back 
ib in. This would be to suit the loop, while the wider space below would fit the thickness of the 
wooden rim. The loop would, of course, engage the handle in the normal way of ancient ‘situlae’. 

Discussion. 1 have felt that the Ribble bucket mount deserves the foregoing detailed description 
because, mainly by its completeness, it seems to shed new light on previous’ specimens and 


‘ Also quoted and illustrated by Professor 
Hawkes, pp. 197-8. 


(1925), figs. 134 and 135; Leeds, Ce/tic Ornament, 
go—-98. 
2 B.M. Guide to Early Iron Age Antiquities 3 Antig. Fourn. xviii, 69, pl. xxix. 
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raises new questions about this class of object in general. The points that occur to me are as 
WS: 
pes The date of the Twyford specimen. Hitherto it has been accepted as coming from the 
Anglian cemetery at that place and being, therefore, not earlier than the sixth century. On the 
other hand, the Thealby mounts fit firmly into the chronological series of small bronzes of the 
scond century A.D. Apart from the points already made, ‘the horns not only have knobs, but 
knobs grooved or “writhen” like those of some of the (roughly contemporary) Romano-British 
ooches’.! 

It would, of course, be delightful if such a specialized object could be shown to have spanned 
such a long period of time and provide a clear case of continuity between Roman Britain and 
Anglo-Saxon England. But, with the appearance of a third specimen, in the Ribble mount, 
which is virtually a cross between the two, this position must become untenable if this specimen 
can be shown to belong to one end of the two termini of period. There is, of course, no question 
where the Ribble mount belongs. In addition to the foregoing evidence, we may note the Ekeby 
(Goathland) cow-head drinking horn quoted by Mr. Watson.* This head has ears (‘a rare 
feature in barbarian bucrania’) and ring-and-dot eyes, and a bull’s head in the same find had 
knobbed horns. Both are dated ‘around 200 a.p.’. 

In fact, however, there is no difficulty in back-dating the Twyford mount. Apart from the 
possibilities that it was a survivor, or loot, or an accidental loss unconnected with later occupation 
of the site, Mr. D. T.-D. Clarke of the Leicester City Museum tells me that the objects in 
question came to them ‘in 1871; there is no record of grave-groups, they were just recorded as 
from a field between Twyford and Burrough-on-the-Hill’. Furthermore, the bucket mount is 
not mentioned in the original list, a fact which may, or may not, have significance. There is, 
therefore, no certainty at all that it was ever associated with Anglo-Saxon objects. In point of 
fact it looks stylistically the weakest, and probably the latest, of the four specimens, and may, 
perhaps, be assigned to the third century. 

(b) Several points seem to arise in connexion with the method of attachment and the combina- 
tion of the different types of head. Working from the assumption that the Ribble mount showed 
what the complete fitting should look like, I turned to the question as to whether the other 
examples had been triple-headed and similarly attached. On the Twyford specimen the arrange- 
ment may have differed slightly in detail, but many features are similar. The back of the 
bird is badly rusted, but a small length of the bronze edge-binding of the bucket rim survives in 
position, showing that the upper part of the bird’s body was above the rim. There was thus 
room for the same method of handle-attachment as in our specimen. Behind the mount was 
a narrow, oval back-plate in bronze, both being fixed to each other and to the bucket by 
two small, brorize rivets and an iron one through the ox’s forehead, as in all specimens under 
review. 

Mr. Clarke tells me that it is not now possible to say if there had ever been a mask on the inside; 
but there seems to be no objection to such a notion, and it is suggested by the various other 
parallel features. ‘The deep-set eyes, Mr. Clarke suggests, ‘may have had small settings of enamel 
or garnets’. If so, the Ribble head is also likely to have been so decorated, as the eyes are not 
‘blind’ holes, but penetrate the bronze. 

In the case of the Thealby specimens I thought at first that the human mask, known to have 
come from the same site, might be the missing back-portion of one of the double-headed mounts. 
In fact, however, it cannot be connected. The mask was attached by studs through holes in the 
ends of three ‘arms’ beneath and on each side of the head. From the hair projected a loop to take 
the handle, which is still preserved. Furthermore, the mask, with its arms, is too large for the 

' Op. cit., p. 196; see also Yorks. Arch. Fourn. 2 Op. cit., pl. vitia, p. 50. 

Kuli, p. 336, fig. v, and xxiv, 134-7, fig. 25. 
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bird-bucrania and, to put the matter beyond dispute, it is concavely curved behind, that is to say 
to fit the outside diameter of the bucket. 4 

On the other hand, Mr. H. E. Dudley, F.S.A., of the Scunthorpe Museum, agrees that it js 
most likely that the Thealby mounts had originally a similar ornament to the Ribble specimen 
affixed to the back of the bird’s head in the same manner, and he has enclosed a photograph of the 
back of one of them which seems to us both to clinch the fact. The photograph shows the small 
flat triangle at the back of the bird, solid except for a hole in the centre to take the rivet. The 
lower edge of this forms, as in our specimen, a horizontal rib below the hole, separating the bird’s 
head from the hollowed-out back of the bull’s head. The latter is also slightly cut away (as has 
already been noticed in the Ribble mount) to allow for the thickness of the bucket rim. The 
correspondence could scarcely be closer in an individually made object. 

The present absence of the masks may be accounted for by the circumstance of finding, about 
which Mr. Dudley says, ‘Unfortunately, our group of bronzes was found by ironstone quarrymen 
(opencast), who threw away some of the bronzes down to the quarry foot, where we found 
several objects. If such small masks such as yours were present they must have been overlooked 
or taken away by the miners.’ 

There seems, therefore, some reason to think that all these four objects were originally triple- 
headed and were attached in the same manner to the bucket and handle, in which case we can 
now recognize a definite class of object of which other examples must have existed and may still 
come to light. —The Burrow ox-head may be part of another specimen, as Professor Hawkes 
points out that ‘it has above its forehead the broken-off stump of something now lost which 
formerly surmounted it likewise. Perhaps that was a similar bird-head’ (to the Thealby mounts). 
The back is hollowed out in the same way as the other specimens, but without examining the 
object it is not possible to say whether it had a hole through the animal’s forehead for attachment. 
If it had, its attribution to this class of object would seem quite probable. 

A possible additional example is the Brough escutcheon. The back of the head is hollowed out 
to hold a strong rivet,! while two small iron rivets had passed through the chest of the figure. 
From the photograph the back of the chest looks slightly convex to fit the inside of the bucket. 
While this is not proof, of course, that the ‘escutcheon’ was ever attached to an outside double- 
headed mount, it may be noted that it entirely fills the necessary conditions, and, since there was 
certainly no ring in the top of the head to hold the handle, if it was mounted by itself it can have 
been merely an ornamental feature.? 

(c) Finally there is one further suggestion that should, perhaps, be made. Referring to the use 
in the Celtic world of heads or masks of men and animals, Professor Hawkes says, ‘It was not 
merely an ornamental matter: these representations originally had a supernatural or symbolic 
meaning’. May they not, in this particular instance, have had also an ‘official’ meaning, denoting 
rank or position either public or in one of the many private ‘societies’ which flourished under the 
early Empire? It seems curious to expend such ornamental detail and workmanship on an 
everyday object such as a bucket. Can mere superstition entirely account for it? There are signs, 
too, such as the weak loop for the handle, that these buckets were not intended for hard wear. 

On the other hand, there is nothing unsuitable in the choice of a bucket as a badge of office. 
Every kind of object from the Consuls’ fasces to the stools of modern West African chiefs has 
been so used at some time or place. The point need not be laboured.3 

Moreover, we have seen that there were various types of bucket mount: the triple-headed form 
considered here, the human mask alone, as at Aylesford, and the bucranium alofe as at Mount- 


1 ‘Traces of solder remain in the hole. 3 The sight of the Pope (on a recent newsreel) 

2 The Brough sceptres and escutcheon were dis- sprinkling holy water on the worshippers from a 
covered as a result of pipe-laying, not official excava- _ small silver bucket reminded me of this point. 
tion, so that the finds may well not be complete. 
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grrel. Do these represent ranks or degrees of office? Finally the Brough ‘escutcheon’ was 
found associated with sceptres, beyond all question recognized badges or symbols of official 
tion. 

The evidence here put forward is still so scanty that, perhaps, the suggestion of ‘official’ rather 
than symbolic significance is premature. Yet it may be noted that the ‘standard’ at Sutton Hoo 
was decorated with bucrania and that ‘the only humble object at the “distinguished” end of the 
burial chamber was an iron-bound wooden bucket’. 

|s it too fanciful to suppose that these symbols of authority, if not of office, survived to a later 
date? 


Anglo-Saxon discoveries at Partney, Lincolnshire—Mr. F. H. Thompson contributes the fol- 
lowing: The main road from Lincoln to Skegness (A158), after reaching the village of Partney, 
which lies one and a half miles north of Spilsby at the southern end of the Lincolnshire Wolds, 
turns eastwards towards the coast. Ata point three-quarters of a mile east of this turning (National 
Grid Reference 114/422681),a marked hump in the road had for long constituted a minor hazard 
to motor traffic and in 1950 the decision was taken to level it. At the beginning of November, 
workmen employed by Lindsey County Council were engaged on this operation when their 
bulldozer unearthed human bones and bronze and iron objects of the pagan Saxon period at a 
depth of nearly 3 ft. below the original road surface. A little exploratory digging by the workmen 
added a few more finds, which were placed on one side with the rest, and the discovery was then 
reported to the police. An inquest was not deemed necessary in view of the obvious antiquity of 
the burials and instructions were given to re-inter the bones; however, Police Inspector J. H. 
Kitchen of Spilsby, in whose care the finds lay, decided to defer this until the material could be 
given expert examination, for which wise decision archaeology must be profoundly grateful. 

It was only after an interval of ten days that news of the discovery reached Mr. F. T. Baker, 
FS.A., at the City and County Museum, Lincoln. He immediately communicated with Inspec- 
tor Kitchen, who arranged for the transfer ofall the finds in his possession to Lincoln.2, Meanwhile 
Miss K. D. Williams of Partney had been active in tracing a few finds which had become sepa- 
rated from the rest and thanks are due to her for recovering these and also for enlisting the energies 
of the local history class, of which she was secretary, in order to search the spoil-heaps at the site. 
Clearly the road at this point ran over a barrow which Mr. Baker, as the result of a later visit, 
estimated to have had an approximate diameter of 40 ft. and to have lain entirely within the con- 
fines of the road and its verges. It stood at a height of nearly go ft. above sea-level, overlooking 
to the south the valley of the river Lymn; its proximity to the latter may argue an original entry 
to this part of the Wolds from the Wash, and another point worthy of notice is its nearness to the 
tarrow known as Cock Hill at Burgh-le-Marsh, which partial excavation in 1933 suggested was 
of the same date.3 Clearly, from the evidence of the skeletal remains, it had housed several indi- 
viduals, but the unfortunate way in which the burials were exposed and the subsequent sealing 
of the barrow have made it impossible to ascertain the exact number. Similarly it is impossible to 
associate particular objects with particular burials except in a broad sense. However, an enumera- 
tion and description of all the material recovered permit the drawing of certain general conclusions 
as to the barrow’s date and significance. 

Apart from the human remains, the finds comprised two bronze cruciform brooches, three 
bronze annular brooches, a bronze ring, two bronze buckles, three iron spear-heads, an iron 
shield-boss, an iron shield-handle, and a few undecorated potsherds, presumably from accessory 

'R. L. S. Bruce-Mitford, The Sutton Hoo Ship ‘'Tallack, the County Surveyor, to the City and 
Burial, p. 19. County Museum, Lincoln—Accession nos. 39— 

* Subsequently presented by Lindsey County 51.50. 

Council, through the good offices of Mr. C. K. 3 Arch. Fourn. xci, 143. 
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vessels. ‘The cruciform brooches (pl. xxv, a) had both been broken in antiquity, but whereas one 
was still practically complete, the head of the finer example, which still bears traces of gilding, 
could not be found despite a most careful search. Both were submitted to Mr. E. T, Leeds, 
F.S.A., who kindly examined them and reports as follows: 


‘Of the two brooches the simpler example falls within the group IV4, the subdivision of 
Aberg’s Class IV which I suggested was desirable,! since it made for closer classification. The 
criterion of the subdivision is the absence (IVa) and the presence (IV4) of nipples or other 
excrescences on the knobs. Any exact parallel to the Partney brooch I cannot find, but one 
of the two brooches from Holywell Row, Suffolk, grave 99,7 comes fairly close to it, though 
the mouldings of the Partney brooch are flatter and rather clumsy. I do not feel that in point 
of time it need be very much older than the imperfect brooch. If from one grave, they can 
well represent a period of half a woman’s married life. 

‘No. 2. This is an amazing piece of work and makes one long to know what form the upper 
end took. Personally I feel sure it would be of cruciform type. After discussing further the 
part we have preserved, I shall venture to offer a possible line of reconstruction. 

“The first thing that strikes one is the amazing pair of rampant beasts climbing up the sides 
of the foot to meet the downward thrust of the snout or mask, much to the detriment of the 
latter feature as can be seen in the tiny mustachios or whatever one likes to term them, accord- 
ing as one treats the mask as human or animal. If the head was originally intended to represent 
a horse, the curls can well be those one sees round a horse’s nostrils. The beasts are the best 
executed I have ever seen; there is no hesitation or muddle in the disposition of the limbs, the 
moulding and chasing is excellent, and the fill-up of spiral-chain is well placed. The one weak 
spot is the zoomorphic fill-up at the base of the triangle formed by the spiral-chain. It is strange 
that the designer, who so well succeeded in other respects, could not rise above the normal 
incompetence of the Anglo-Saxon artificer to design a compact motif, zoomorphic or other, to 
finish off the space left by an otherwise perfectly intelligible pattern. The lappets will be well 
known to you—they are those of the later stage of the florid cruciform brooch, e.g. Sleaford. 
Note too the similarity in the mask with tiny nostril-hairs. The only other pair of beasts com- 
parable in quality are those at the base of the Soham brooch, but there is the difference that the 
latter are more heavily moulded in the outline of the brooch, and lack the clear definition of 
the component parts. 

“The two above-mentioned brooches seem to mark the stage to which the Partney brooch 
belongs, that is to say, presumptively very late sixth or early seventh century, and its real interest 
seems to be that it indicates that Lincolnshire, except possibly in a mild form in a brooch from 
Ruskington, was not tainted by that final burst of extravagance that shows itself in the huge, 
clumsy cruciform brooches of the east midlands. The Partney brooch appears to have held fast 
to the neat, clean work of the earlier florid cruciform in the best East Anglian tradition. 

‘At the same time the Partney brooch carries on another eastern counties style, one that 
points to long memory. Compare visually pieces like the great square-heads, Linton Heath, 9 
(Az) and Holywell Row 11 (A3), and it becomes evident from what source the maker of the 
Partney brooch derived his ideas. 

‘As for a reconstruction of the missing portion, I am inclined to think that it may have been 
somewhat after the style of the Soham brooch, but I would not exclude the possibility that it 
was rather more extravagant and could have approached something like the West Stow brooch 


1 Archaeologia, xci, 69. 4 E. T. Leeds, Early Anglo-Saxon Art and 
2 Cambs. Ant. Soc. 4to Publ. N.S. iii, 42, fig. Archaeology, pl. xxii. 
20, I. 5 Aberg, The Anglo-Saxons in England (Uppsala, 
3. Archaeologia, |, pl. 23, fig. 1. 1926), fig. 88. 
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Something between the two seems to be wanted. I hope you may recover it, but alas! I note 
that the fractures in both the Partney brooches are ancient. 

‘In any event, perfect or imperfect, it is an important addition to the corpus of cruciform 
brooches and to our knowledge of the persistence of certain motifs in Anglo-Saxon ornament.’ 


Of the annular brooches, two (pl. xxv, 4, 1 and 3) are almost identical, in section rounded above 
and fat below and decorated on the upper surface with ten equally spaced groups of four incised 
lines; the third (pl. xxv, 4, 4) is smaller and consists of a plain, flat band of thin metal with a per- 
foration for the pin. The bronze ring (pl. xxv, 4, 2) is a plain, heavy casting, almost round in sec- 
tion and with an average thickness of 5 millimetres. Of the two buckles (pl. xxv, 4, 5 and 6), the 
smaller is complete with oval loop, pin, and thin plate secured by two rivets, while the larger 
and heavier consists of a loop only. The weapons (pl. xxv, c) present no unusual features; the three 
speat-heads vary considerably in size, the largest being 15 in. in length and the smallest 8} in. 

The human bones were not many in number and most were incomplete, but clearly they be- 
longed to more than one individual. ‘The more identifiable were submitted to Professor A. J. E. 
Cave, of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Medical College, who kindly agreed to examine them; his 
report concludes: 


‘It is obvious that these heterogeneous remains contain skeletal elements from at least two 
children and from at least two adults (i.e. a male and a female). Further individuals may be 
represented, but since exact attribution of particular bones (or fragments) is impracticable no 
certainty can be reached on this point.” 

It may perhaps be of interest to give Professor Cave’s full description of those specimens which 
supply some evidence as to the age or physical characteristics of these persons: 


‘Specimen r. The calvaria of a youngish adult female, perhaps not more than 35 years old 
atdeath. Coronal and lambdoid sutures are widely open: the sagittal is closed but unobliterated. 
Frontal sinuses small. Supraciliary eminences and brow of typical feminine character. Secon- 
dary markings everywhere minimal or wanting. Vault long and narrowish, showing obelionic 
flattening anterior to a prominent and ‘bossed’ supra-inial occiput. 


Maximum length (glabella-inion) . 183 mm. 
Biparietal width . . 121 mm. 
Minimal frontal width . ‘ . 88mm. 
Cephalic index: 70°5 approx. (dolichocephalic) 


‘Specimen 5. An adult male mandible, wanting its left ascending ramus, from an individual 
aged perhaps 45—50 at the time of death. A full complement of mandibular teeth retained at 
death, all severely crown-worn but otherwise healthy and well formed. All occlusal surfaces 
manifest enamel denudation, the incisors and the molars particularly so, in which teeth secon- 
dary dentine has been formed. 

‘On the right side, the 1st molar is worn down about to its neck: the 2nd molar has lost all 
enamel from its occlusal surface save for the rim: the 3rd molar’s tubercles are ground away 
and the enamel lost in one place. 

‘On the left side, the 1st and 2nd molars present an excavated, secondary-dentine-filled 
occlusal surface surrounded by a mere rim of enamel: the 3rd molar has lost its tubercles, its 
enamel is severely eroded and its crown is now concave. Normal masticatory wear has thus 
been excessive upon the large, well-shaped teeth. 

‘Specimens 12A and 12B. The femora of an adult well-built male. Slightly platymeric. 
Well marked gluteal ridge. (? Belonging to individual from whom came Specimen 5.) 
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“Specimens 28 A, 28 B. ‘Two detached coracoid elements of two young scapulae of opposite 
sides but not from the same individual: from children below the age of puberty. 

‘Specimen 29. Fragment of right half of mandible of child, aged 12-14. 

“Specimen 30. ‘The greater part of the right half of the body (or horizontal ramus) of the 
mandible of a child aged about 8 years. The remaining milk molar is much crown-worn,’ 


‘To summarize, consideration of the material described above suggests that this now-vanished 
barrow! was an Anglian family grave of about the year a.p. 600; the presence of two you 
children as well as an adult male and female (neither of the latter being of advanced years) hints 
at some catastrophe such as violence or disease, if in fact the bodies were interred simultaneously, 
The cultural or trading connexion, as indicated by the more elaborate cruciform brooch, was 
apparently with the people on the other side of the Wash in East Anglia, a finding which agrees 
tolerably well with that postulated recently by Mr. J. N. L. Myres on the basis of the ceramic 
evidence from the county.? 


Bronze Age, Iron Age, and Saxon objects from Bedfordshire —Mr. C. F. Tebbutt, F.S.A, 
contributes the following note: About twenty years ago I had occasion to visit Ickwell Bury, 
Bedfordshire, the family home of the old county family of Harvey at Ickwell in the parish of 
Northill. It was then leased to a school, but still contained some of the family pictures and furni- 
ture. Ona large cupboard in the hall I noticed two Saxon urns and a Belgic pedestal urn. On my 
showing interest in these the headmaster produced a box containing one broken and two whole 
bronze palstaves and two lumps of bronze, obviously a Bronze Age founder’s hoard or part of 
one. Neither in the box nor on the urns was any label or writing to indicate where they were 
found. As the Harvey estate was, I understood, mainly in the parish of Northill, and none of the 
family that I could hear of were collectors of objects of antiquity, it seems more than probable 
that these relics were found on the Ickwell estate or nearby. 

In fear of their possible fate and through the kindness of Mr. L. G. C. Clarke, F.S.A., the urns 
and bronzes were photographed and returned to the mansion. 

In 1937 Ickwell Bury was almost totally destroyed by fire and it seems probable that the above 
objects were destroyed with it. It is important therefore that the photographs should now be 
published. 

The pedestal urn (pl. xxvi, a) appears to have a flat foot and to be of first-century date and 
may be from the Iron Age cemetery in the adjoining parish of Old Warden (Fox, Archaeology 
of the Cambridge Region, p. 96). 

The Saxon urns? (pl. xx1) are of the fifth century and one is remarkable for the close re- 
semblance of its decoration to an urn found in Hurst Field, Somersham, Hunts., in 1736, and 
deposited in the Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology, Cambridge (36.D.1), by the Master 
and Fellows of St. John’s College. 

Among the bronzes the chief interest is in the ribbed palstave (pl. xxv1, 4, centre). The distribu- 
tion and significance of ribbed palstaves is discussed by Professor J. G. D. Clark in this journal of 
January 1940 (‘A Late Bronze Age Find near Stuntney, Isle of Ely’), and this one would appear 
to be in his Class II, of which only one other example is listed from eastern England. 


I am indebted to Miss Clare Fell, F.S.A., for drawing my attention to the comparisons made 
above. 


1 At the time of writing (July 1953), a suggestion 2 Arch. Fourn. cviii, 69. : 
is on foot to mark its position with a descriptive 3 These are the subject of a separate study in the 
plaque. present volume (supra, pp. 201-8). 
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A fragment of Samian ware from York with a figure in ‘cut-glass’ technique.—Mr. B. R. Hartley 
contributes the following note: The University Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology at 
Cambridge contains a fragment of Samian ware of more than usual interest which was found at 
York and formed part of the Cook collection.! The piece in question is part of the wall of a 
Samian mortarium of form 45 decorated with a human figure in incised or ‘cut-glass’ technique 
(pl. xxvur, 4; fig. 1). The main outlines of the figure are picked out by facets, while scored lines are 
ysed to fill in details. A noteworthy feature is the use of very fine incised lines to give a shading 
effect on parts of the body and legs and also along the left edges of the facets. The facets were, of 
course, cut before glazing. Unfortunately the head and armsare missing, but there can be no doubt 
that the figure represented is a retiarius, for the right hand 
grasps a trident and part of the ga/erus is visible on the left dike 
shoulder. The trident is drawn back and the whole body ‘an 
poised ready for a lunge to the left, a fact which implies ! / 
the presence of another figure, and that this was indeed | | 
there is confirmed by the g/adius directed at the chest of the 
retiarius, who would not himself have such a weapon. The, 
missing, left arm was presumably extended, either wield- 
ing, or already having cast, the net. The figure wears a 
pair of drawers with fringes at the lower edges, secured at 
the waist by a broad belt itself decorated with a scored line 
of crenellated form. An interesting parallel to the fringed- 
drawers is to be found on one of the well-known Castor 
style cups from Colchester, also worn by a retiarius.2 On 
the feet is a pair of close-fitting boots. 

It may be said with justification that, despite the limita- 
tions of the technique used, the potter has succeeded in Fic. . (3) 
producing a representation which, if slightly grotesque, is, Se 
none the less, spirited and pugnacious. 

Gladiators are commonly found on the usual moulded bowls of the first and second centuries, 
though, curiously enough, the retiarius does not seem to have been popular. (Oswald lists only 
seven distinct types, 1042/3/6, 1054/5, 1097, and 1100, none of them being common.) The 
retiarius is found, however, on barbotine vessels from Rheinzabern$ and also, as noted above, on 
ware of Castor type. 

The use of cut-glass technique on Samian ware began in the mid-second century and was 
presumably adopted in imitation of incised glass vessels. ‘This is one of several instances of the 
willingness of the late-second-century Samian potter to experiment with methods of decoration, 
or forms, used in other industries or for different types of pottery. While there may have been 
aesthetic grounds for such innovations, it is perhaps more likely that economic factors were re- 
sponsible. But, in either case, we may see here a practical expression of dissatisfaction with the 
ordinary, mass-produced, moulded bowls of the period with their unimaginative and mechanical 
decoration and poor technique. Normally incised decoration was limited to jars and bowls with 
geometrical and floral patterns,* but a few examples are known on form 45 and there animals are 
occasionally portrayed.s 


' The piece is now published by kind permission  Sigi//ata, pl. txxxint, 5. 
of the Curator, Dr. G. H. S. Bushnell, F.S.A., who 4 Ibid., pl. xxxvu ff. 


also provided the photograph. 5 Déchelette, Vases céramiques ornés, ii, pl. vi. 
* Cagnat and Chapeau, Manuel d’Archtologie See also p. 315, fig. p, for an incised gladiator on the 
Romaine, ii, fig. 468. inside of a plainware dish (form 79?). The execu- 


> Oswald and Pryce, Introduction to Terra tion is poor and the lines are apparently all scored. 
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The present piece is from a rather large example of form 45, with a rim diameter of about 
12 in., probably close in shape to Oswald and Pryce, pl. txx1v, 1. The shape gives no indication 
of date, but the type and quality of the glaze and paste suggest a Central Gaulish origin and a 
date rather before the close of the second century, perhaps as early as a.p. 160. 


A thirteenth-century bronze buckle with attached braid from Bramble Bottom, near Eastbourne, 
Mr. R. C. Musson, F.S.A., contributes the following note: The buckle and braid illustrated 
(pl. xxv, a) were found in June 1953 during the excavation of a dwelling 29 by 15 ft. contain. 
ing pottery all dated by Mr. G. C. Dunning, F.S.A., to the second half of the thirteenth century, 

The object was sent to the Institute of Archaeology, to whose staff I am indebted for the photo- 
graph and who sent the object to Mrs. G. M. Crowfoot, who kindly made the following report: 


‘Tablet-woven braid from a thirteenth-century site. Length preserved, 2-1 cm. Present 
width at widest, 8 mm. Probable original width, 9 mm. The warp and weft are both single 


Fic. 1. Reconstruction of braid 
(front). Arrows indicate where 
the edge is torn away 


ply linen thread and probably Z spun. The braid is ina 
2-hole tablet weave, with a 4-hole tablet twist along one 
edge; the other edge which is missing was probably similar. 
The weft threads number 14 per cm., but the number of 
warp threads is not certain. Counts in the part preserved 
give 28, i.e. 4 in the edging twist and 24 in the rest. If 
restored to match the best-preserved edge, the number 
would be 34, i.e. 8 in the edging twists and 26 in between 
as shown in fig. 1. 

“The centre of the braid is in a 2-hole tablet weave with 
a twilled effect, not before recorded from England. It is 
essentially the same as one of the 2-hole weaves of the 
Danish Iron Age, that was used for the basic weave in 
the gold-brocaded wristlet from the Mammen find, 
c. A.D. 1000.1 In appearance, however, it is different, 
for the Danish weave is in chevrons throughout (right 
and left threading), while the English one, in parts, looks 
almost like a normal twill. This, no doubt, is due to 
certain tablets having been threaded all on the same 


side (see fig. 2 and weaving instructions below). The tablet twining, though slack, is present, 
and indeed gives a special character to the twilling. 


1 2 3 
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o 


Fic. 2 


‘It is interesting that two other English braids found in buckles, one of the Saxon period and 
1 M. Hald, O/ddanske Tekstiler, 1950, figs. 233-6. 
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the other early medieval, both have a twilled effect, though in these cases it is carried out in 
a 4-hole tablet weave.! 

‘To weave the braid, tablets 1 and 15 (see fig. 2) are threaded to give an edging in 4-hole 
twist; 2 and 3, 13 and 14, threaded alike give borders in pairs; 4-12 are threaded in opposite 
corners to make the twill; 4, 5 and 12, 13 are set with right and left threading to give chevrons. 
To weave, place tablet no. 1 above and 15 at the end of the pack. Turn in } turns, as indicated 
by arrow above.’ 


A triangular cist in the Isles of Scilly —Mr. B. H. St. J. O’Neil, F.S.A., contributes the follow- 
ing: Amongst the Eastern Islands of the Isles of Scilly there is one, Arthur, locally pronounced 


Fic. 1. Plan of triangular cist on Middle Arthur, Scilly 


‘Artur’, which is especially remarkable for the number of prehistoric tombs on its various parts, 
Great Arthur, Middle Arthur, and Little Arthur. Middle Arthur has two tombs on its tiny 
surface, both of them recorded as chambered barrows by Dr. Hencken.? One of them, his no. 2, 
does indeed seem to be a chambered tomb of normal Scilly type, except that its entrance appears 


1G. M. Crowfoot, “Tablet-woven braid’, Proc. pt. 2 (1950), pl. xxx. 
Cambridge Antiquarian Soc., vol. xliv (1951), pl. 2 Hencken, Arch. of Cornwall and Scilly, 1932, 
ua; G. M. Crowfoot, ‘A Medieval Tablet-woven  p. 318. 
Braid’, Proc. Suffolk Inst. of Archaeolegy, vol. xxv, 
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to be towards the north-west. The other, his no. 3, to which he elsewhere refers ‘in glowi 
terms’ as an exceptionally small chambered barrow,! had never seemed to the present writer to 
merit any such description, because it seemed to be closed at both ends. 

Clearance of vegetation during July 1953 confirmed that the tomb is a cist, not a chamber, and 
excavation of its filling yielded much of the primary interment, thanks to the assistance of Mr. 
B. H. St. J. O’Neil and Messrs. J. D. Cole and R. G. Jackson, who also made the plan (fig. 1), 


Fic. 2. Vessel found in triangular cist on Middle Arthur, Scilly. (}) 


Its appearance here in advance of full publication elsewhere is due to the peculiar shape of the cist. 
It is triangular or boat-shaped, nearly 8 ft. long by just over 4 ft. wide; certainly no parallel to it 
has so far been found in Scilly. The stones enclosing the cist are all orthostats with one exception 
close to the apex, where there is a little horizontal walling. Along the sides no orthostat is higher 
than 2 ft. 10 in., but all are bedded on small stones 5 to 6 in. above the floor of the cist, so that 
the under side of the capstones must have been 3 ft. 3 in. or so above floor-level. The northern- 
most capstone remains, almost, if not quite, in its proper place. There must have been two others, 
and the southern end stone of the cist may well have had its top edge flush with their tops; it now 
leans out slightly to the south. 

A kerb of quite large stones on edge follows closely round this cist (pl. xxvu1,c). Between it and 
the orthostats of the cist itself there is room for a little filling, but not much. There was no trace 
in the vicinity of any more loose stones or of any earth such as could be the remains of a covering 
cairn or barrow, and it is quite possible that the monument did not have any such covering. 

At or near the south-eastern corner of the cist (at B on the plan) were found many sherds of 
the side of a Late Bronze Age cinerary urn; part of the base with cremated bones adhering was 
also found (at A on the plan). This urn is shown in fig. 2. No complete section was recovered 
with the result that the height of the vessel is uncertain; it may have been a little taller. The 


1 Hencken, Arch. of Corawall and Scilly, 1932, p. 26. 
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4. Samian ware from York with a figure in ‘cut- 


a. Buckle from Bramble Bottom, near Eastbourne, ; 2 
glass’ technique. (}) 


showing top plate cut and removed (left) in 
order to expose braid (right). (3) 
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Graffito of a winged bull in St. Albans Abbey. (Approx. }) 
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ware is crude and light in weight compared with that of many Late Bronze Age vessels from 
Scilly, but it is certainly of local manufacture, reddish-brown to black on its outer surface, and 
lacking decoration so far as is known. There is no evidence for lugs, but they are likely. In shape, 
but not in ware, it is not unlike that of vessels found in Knackyboy Cairn, St. Martin’s, which 
have decoration in horizontal lines; these belong to the Late Bronze Age, but are not the latest 
in the series from that tomb.? 


The St. Albans Winged Bull.—Ms. V. Pritchard sends the following note: The discovery 
of this interesting graffito was a happy chance. The position of the sun at that particular moment? 
showed up a few of the incised lines, which probably had not been noticed for several hundred 

ears. The graffito is in good condition except for a few repairs to the stone work; one of these 
has obliterated the left horn, and another has caused some difficulty in determining which lines 
are connected with the left ear (pl. xxvuzt). 

The drawing is on the west wall of the nave in the second bay from the south, and on the old 
original clunch part of the wall; this part is said to have been built by John de Cella 1195-1214.3 

It is a large graffito, the size of the bull from the tip of the wing to the tip of the hoof being 
52 in., and from the end of the wing to the tip of the nose 33 in. 

John de Cella (1195) is reputed to have built the Early English part of the church. The four 
arches in the north aisle, and the lower part of the west end, are his work. During his abbacy the 
kingdom was placed under interdict and services of the abbey were suspended. Apparently build- 
ing stopped also, for the next abbot, William de Trumpington (1214-35), finished the work 
started by John de Cella, but very much curtailed the original plan, which had two towers at the 
west end, and other elaborate schemes. 

A few incised lines in the third recess from the south on the inside west wall indicates that there 
was another graffito contemporary with the bull. Though in very bad condition, it may well be 
a drawing of an eagle. The sweeping line of the breast and under part of the body and the start 
of the legs is nearly all that can be seen. The presence, however, of another drawing in this recess 
seems enough evidence to point to there once having been four drawings on the west wall, and 
strongly suggests that these were the four symbols of the Evangelists. 

Another graffito, again the drawing of an eagle, is in the north porch of the west front. It is 
larger than the bull and the lines more deeply incised. Although on the old clunch part of the 
wall, probably contemporary with the wall on which the bull is drawn, it does not appear to fit 
in with any scheme of decoration with the winged bull. It is possible that a further search of the 
abbey may yet reveal the other two symbols of the Evangelists St. Matthew and St. Mark. 

Although there are a few curved lines about the head of the bull, there does not seem to be a 
halo. The absence of one is a tempting point to use in trying to establish a date, as the Christian 
halo, although there is slight evidence of its first appearance in the fourth century, is found in 
existing frescoes, mosaics, and sculptures of the fifth century.* The presence or absence of a halo, 
however, is by no means bound by any fixed rule. 


' Antig. Fourn. xxxii, p. 27, no. xxii. 

29th April 1953. It is of much the same size 
as two graffiti on the outside walls of North Cerney 
church in Gloucestershire. Both they and the St. 
Albans bull show simplicity of line; but the North 
Cerney drawings (which are probably considerably 
later in date) are grotesque and crude, whereas the 
St. Albans bull is naturalistic, albeit distinctly 
stylized in character, and of superior draughtsman- 


ship. I have found since writing this note that the 
St. Albans graffito was recorded in 1949 by the late 
R. L. Hine, F.S.A., whose notes are in the Library 
of the Society of Antiquaries. It has not, however, 
been published. 

3 §. L. Olland, Gordon Crosse, M. F. Bond, 
Dict. of Eng. Church Hist. 1948. 

4 Herbert Norris, Church Vestments, 1949. 
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Dr. Pacht suggests that the graffito belongs to the early twelfth century, but that it is influenced 
by Anglo-Saxon art, being a little too heavy to be purely Anglo-Saxon. The attitude of the 
animal is—to use his most expressive definition—‘not nervous enough in its actions’. 

It would seem then that the graffito may have been originally part of a large scheme of mural 
decoration on the west wall. ‘There is no doubt that it represents the symbol of the Evangelist 
St. Luke. The remains of a second graffito on the same wall suggests another such symbol. If 
this is so, then the four symbols of the Evangelists were almost certainly there, and it is possible 
that a larger central figure existed, such as a Christ in Glory, or even a scene depicting the crown- 
ing of the Virgin." 

I should like to express my thanks for the kindness and help shown to me by Dr. G. Bing at 
the Warburg Institute; to Dr. O. E. Pacht, whom I thank for the time he generously gave; and 
to Dr. Joan Evans, Dr. Margaret Murray, Dr. W. H. S. Jones, and Mr. H. Mattingly for most 
valuable help in the preparation of this note. For the kind permission to publish the graffito I 
am indebted to the Dean of St. Albans, the Very Rev. C. C. Thicknesse. 


A bronze spear-head from Donington-on-Bain, Lincolnshire—Mr. F. H. Thompson sends the 
following note: The bronze spear-head here figured was 
submitted recently for an opinion to the City and County 
Museum, Lincoln, by Mr. Frank W. Dennis of the 
Stenigot Estate Co., of Stenigot near Louth, and subse- 
quently presented by him to the museum. It was found 
after ploughing in Field O.S. 102 of the Wolds parish of 
Donington-on-Bain. The blade measures 3} in. out of a 
total length of 5 in. and displays small barbs at the junction 
with the socket; there are two peg-holes in the latter im- 
mediately below the barbs. The surface of the metal 
shows relatively little patination. 

In the Greenwell—Brewis classification of bronze spear- 
heads it approaches most nearly to class VI, the barbed 
type of the Late Bronze Age (Archaeologia, \xi, 460, and 
figs. 54 and 56). However, the blade lacks the typical 
‘wings’ and in addition the peg-holes seem too high. Pos- 
sibly, as the steep fall to the edges suggests, it was cut down 
to its present form from one of this type, though even so 
it must originally have been a small specimen. This too 
is the opinion of Professor Stuart Piggott, who kindly ex- 
amined it; he concludes that it has been ‘entirely re-shaped 
in modern times from the peg-holes onwards. . . . The 
Fic. 1. A reworked Bronze Age spear- barbs may indicate that it was re-worked from a class VI 
head from Donington-on-Bain, Lincs. spear-head as with a leaf-shaped blade it would be difficult 

(4) to obtain this effect without much cutting back.’ 

The position of the peg-holes argues that the barbs retain their original length; if they had 

been longer, they would have masked the holes and rendered them nugatory. 


= 


Blanchlyverer, a Royal Pursuivant.—H. Stanford London, F.S.A., Norfolk Herald Extra- 
ordinary, sends the following note: Blanchlyverer pursuivant is only known from an entry on 
the Fine Roll of 6 Hen. V, 1418-19. This concerns land in Burnham and Dorneye, Co. Bucks., 


? See Norman tympanum on the south door of Quenington church, Gloucestershire. 
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and names, in that order of succession, “Willielmus Boys alias dictus Exetere heraud’ and Matilda 
his wife, and their two sons ‘Willimus Boys junior alias dictus Blanchlyverer pursevant’ and 
‘Thomas Boys alias dictus Antelop pursevant’. Anstis noticed the entry in question but did not 
yenture any opinion as to who Blanchlyverer’s master was,! but in ‘Heralds of the Nobility’? I 
gurmised that he was retained by one of the Mauleverers on the ground that three white grey- 
hounds were the arms of that family and that in 1475 Sir John Mauleverer gave ‘a whytt grey- 
honde currant’ as his badge.3 

It was only after ‘Heralds of the Nobility’ was in print that my attention was caught by a 
passage in a contemporary chronicle showing that Henry IV gave a white greyhound as his badge 
before his accession,* and subsequent, still unpublished researches have established that a white 
greyhound was a badge of King Edward III and that it was used, either personally or in their 
descendants, by every one of his surviving sons. It was, however, in the House of Lancaster that 
the greyhound was used most frequently. It was given by John of Gaunt himself, as well as by 
Henry IV and his half-brother Sir John Beaufort. It was also used by Henry V and by Henry VI, 
the latter granting it to his half-brother Edmund Tudor. From Edmund ‘Tudor the greyhound 
was inherited by King Henry VII and since then it has been familiar as a royal badge. 

Of the three men mentioned above nothing more is known about the younger William or his 
brother Thomas. ‘The father, on the other hand, William Boys of Burnham, was of some promi- 
nence as a herald in the first half of the fifteenth century. He is said to have been successively 
Antelope and Rouge Croix pursuivant, but that is unconfirmed. He was certainly Dorset herald 
to Thomas Beaufort, Earl of Dorset, the youngest of John of Gaunt’s sons by Catherine Swyn- 
ford, and when Beaufort became Duke of Exeter Boys’s title was changed to Exeter. He was 
Dorset at least as early as May 1413 and in January 1420, when the English heralds met in 
chapter in the camp before Rouen, he was marshal (deputy) to the king of arms of the northern 
province, an important post in the heraldic hierarchy of that day.5 Beaufort died on 27th Decem- 
ber 1426, and Boys then entered the service of John Duke of Bedford and Anjou, the Regent of 
France, who made him a king of arms and named him Anjou. After Bedford’s death in 1435 
Boys was taken into the royal service, and on All Hallows Day 1436 he was renamed Lancaster 
and was made king of arms of the northern province, or of the Norreys. He kept that post until 
his death in 1446 or 1447.6 

Seeing that Thomas Beaufort’s eldest brother, Sir John Beaufort, Earl of Somerset, used a 
white greyhound as a badge and as supporter of his arms, we cannot entirely exclude the possibility 
that Blanchlyverer was retained either by him or by Thomas Beaufort. But I count that unlikely. 
The greyhound, as stated above, was also used by King Henry V and it is certain that as Antelope 
Thomas Boys, the younger of the two brothers, was a royal pursuivant. It is probable therefore 
that Blanchlyverer also was an officer of the king, and that the title should have been included 
among those catalogued in the 1952 edition of Burke’s Landed Gentry. In any case my Maule- 
verer surmise was certainly mistaken. 


1 The Register of the Garter, i, 380, note g; Col- Thompson, 2nd edit., 1904, p. 173. 

lege of Arms MS. ‘Officers of Arms’, ii, 717, iii, 86. 5 In the minutes of that chapter he is called 
2 Complete Peerage, vol. x, Appendix C, p. 58. ‘William Bois dit Excestre harauld, marescal d’armes 
3 F. P. Barnard, Edward IV's French Expedition des Norreys’. 

of 1475, p. 109. © ‘Heralds of the Nobility’, pp. 65, 68, 52, 743 
* Chronicon Adae de Usk, ed. Sir E. Maunde Landed Gentry, 1952, p. cxiii. 
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Archaeology from the Earth. By Six Mortimer Wueexer. 8} X 54. Pp. xi+221. Oxford: a 
the Clarendon Press, 1954. 255. 


This is a great, a statesmanlike book, wherein our President has, with persuasive skill in the 
writing and well-chosen illustration, dealt with the practice and problems of archaeological 
field-work in a manner historical, didactic, and descriptive in turns. Beginners must, and all 
practitioners should, read it. He surveys the stages of the slow climb to the present widespread 
competence of British practice in this country, finding good in many men’s work in the 
though baffled by the failure of most of those actively at work in the quarter-century before the 
outbreak of war in 1914 (and later!) to appreciate or imitate the new scientific methods of 
excavation, appraisal, and record practised and fully set out in print by General Pitt-Rivers 
early in the 18g0’s. Silchester and Glastonbury, Mohenjodaro and Taxila, for example, belong 
‘technically to the pre-Pitt-Rivers era’, though he had established his procedure before the 
excavation of any of them was begun. The summary horizontal clearance methods employed 
on these sites have nevertheless provided important additions to knowledge. Sir Mortimer’s praise 
for forerunners other than Pitt-Rivers is mainly reserved for field-workers who, like Sir Arthur 
Evans, have revealed unknown civilizations in the creative centres of the world, and he is most 
critical when describing the destruction of structural records of such civilizations by excavators 
in the Near and Far East. 

Such are the main impressions the book imposed on the mind of one attentive reader; these 
must now be reinforced by details of the layout and content of the book. Archaeology is increas- 
ingly dependent on a multitude of sciences, and is adopting the methodology of a natural 
science. If we prefer to regard it as an art, it is still an integration of observed phenomena 
relating to man, a synthesis. A highly competent technique is, of course, fundamental, but it is 
not enough. We are not, our President comments, digging up things, but people: the ultimate 
appeal across the time interval between deposit and exhumation, whether it be 500 or 5,000 
years, is from mind to intelligent mind. We must therefore bring to bear on the details of our 
discoveries a rational imagination capable of comprehending and vitalizing them. 

It is no accident that leaders in interpretation should have been soldiers: such a system as 
Pitt-Rivers evolved, based on the rule ‘no digging except under the eye of a responsible and 
trustworthy superintendent’ comes by training to such, but the technique in detail—illustrated 
in the book by a section at Wor barrow—is all his own. The best records of today ‘surpass the 
General’s’, but ‘what might he not have done with another fifty years of experience behind him’! 

Four years after the General’s death Flinders Petrie described his aims in a monograph in 
which he advocated the payment of labourers on a piece-work basis. ‘In detached small sites men 
may even be left unvisited for two or three days, merely reporting each evening how they have 
worked.’ While I admire Petrie’s ‘untiring search for truth’, remarks Wheeler, it is clear ‘that 
between his technical standards and that of his older contemporary there yawned a gulf into 
which two generations of Near Eastern archaeologists have in fact plunged to destruction’. The 
neglect in Palestine and thereafter in the East generally (with a few brilliant exceptions) of the 
‘primary principle of all excavation, that no shovelful of earth shall be cut save under direct and 
skilled supervision’ culminated in incompetent, meaningless illustrations of ‘tell’ sections (a 1938 
example is here reproduced). For technical incompetence, ‘the old Archaeological Survey of India 
was unbeatable’. All this is set out, remarks the author, not to stir mud, but to point a lesson; 
the causes of such incompetence are therefore analysed. The period was, by contrast, when the 

average standard of field-archaeology in Britain was unsurpassed by that of any other country. 
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The historical section is followed by that dealing with the problems of chronology, with 
vivid references to the tempo of human creative achievement. Next comes stratification and 
its interpretation, illustrated by one of his own admirable sections. “The lay-out of an excavation’ 
also is properly accompanied by photographs of his large-scale work in Britain and India. “The 
excavation of a structure’ and ‘Digging town sites’ extend the problems, reveal the pitfalls, 
and provide the solutions. The chapter on burials—headed by a quotation from an official 
archaeological report (India, 1942) ‘Where necessary, the dolmens were blasted’, and introduced by 
references to our own 19th century misdeeds (‘31 barrows opened in 21 days in the Avebury 
district’) —contains also, inter alia, the inspiring technical record of C. W. Phillips’s excavation 
of the Giants’ Hills long-barrow in Lincolnshire in 1933-34. 

The chapter entitled ‘Watchmakers’ jobs’ deals with the ‘extraction of delicate objects’-—Mr. 
W. F. Grimes’s method of recovery of the plan of the Sutton Hoo boat, Sir Leonard Woolley’s 
recovery of the harp from Shub-ad’s tomb, and other achievements of a like nature being quoted 
at length. (The President, one may here add in parenthesis, is throughout very generous in 
appreciation of the best work of his contemporaries.) 

In “Tactics and strategy’ Wheeler distils the essence of his experience and defines his message. 
Sites have been ‘dug because they looked good’ or ‘might produce information’. The ‘nearest 
approach to planning’ (overseas, in the past) has been the discovery and enlargement of the 
Minoan civilization; in this paragraph the imaginative genius of Sir Arthur Evans is lauded. 

As illustrating his concept of tactical planning, he naturally draws on his own experience 
through which it was evolved—the unravelling of the history of Verulamium as a Roman or 
pre-Roman city. Then ‘from the Hertfordshire parish-pump’ he turns to the wide horizons of 
Asia, where strategy comes into play. In Central and South India ‘no firm datum line prior to 
the Middle Ages existed’, despite half a century of ‘research’: ‘urn fields had been gathered up 
like rice-crops, town sites broken into, and tombs ransacked’. Contacts with Augustan Rome 
at Arikamedu (Pondicherry) sufficed (when he got to work) to define the chronological position 
of a complex of local cultures. The wide distribution of these being thereafter determined, an 
extensive area became available for selecting a suitable spot for large-scale excavation, with a view 
to defining the succession of cultures backward as well as forward in time, and placing in the 
sequence outstanding but undated antiquities such as the Indian cist-burials. Wheeler’s success 
inthis great undertaking (three seasons of planned work, with ample labour, on carefully chosen 
sites) is now a matter of archaeological history. 

An excursus on ‘horizontal’ and ‘vertical’ excavation follows, and thereafter technical chapters 
on staff, tools, the pottery shed, the field laboratory, photography. ‘Publicity’ is an intriguing 
heading: the older generation will recall his success in this ticklish matter —both in controlling 
crowds and getting money—at Maiden Castle. The “Technique of the archaeological report’ 
should be read by every young researcher: ‘illustration is a vital and basic problem’; ‘sweating 
with the pen is no less important than sweating with the spade’, and, ‘reconstruction and re- 
creation in the mind and in the research report is part of our duty to posterity’. 

The final Chapter—‘What are we digging up, and why?” sets out views well-known to 
Wheeler’s contemporaries, as to ‘concentration on the riper achievements of Man as a social 
animal’. We can supply our young people with a superb field training; let them think carefully 
as to where their fulfilment, as trained excavators, ought to be. The President has no doubt of 
their duty—and ours: in the ancient creative centres, not on the ‘unremunerative margins’ such 
as Britain. An index (inadequate for the varied uses to which the book will be put) closes this 
historical study of success and failure in field archaeology, this inspiring analysis of successful 
methods; it is a work of art by a master of the craft of writing, as well as of digging. 

Cyrit Fox 
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The Art and Architecture of India. By Benjamin Rowtanp. 10} X 7. Pp. xvi +289 +pls. 190, 
The Pelican History of Art. London: Penguin Books, 1953. 42s. 


At the start of this book Dr. Rowland acknowledges his debt to the work of Dr. Coomaraswami 
and Mr. Percy Brown, and it is fair, I think, to ask whether he has materially advanced the stud 
of Indian Artand Architecture beyond the point already reached by those authors. Also, while one 
realizes that this book is written for anyone who wishes to read about Indian Art as formin 
of that ‘universal means of human expression’, one feels that statements of fact should be correct 
and of opinion fair to all serious points of view. 

In the chapter on the Indus Valley Civilization the ‘number of statuettes’ described on page 14 
do not exist. The one referred to as having an inscribed cartouche has as its provenance ‘a bazaar 
of Bombay’, and the inscription, even if genuine, is not in the Indus script. A terra-cotta figurine 
from Sari Dheri is mentioned (p. 18) as a typical example from the Harappa period, but extensive 
excavation at this site has proved that this type dates from c. 300 B.c. to A.D. 300. Objects shown 
by the excavations of Majumdar to be stupas of Late Mauryan date are referred to at length as 
Vedic burial mounds (pp. 22, 23), and the repoussé gold figure found in one is used to support the 
now wholly discredited pre-Mauryan ascription of certain terra-cottas. 

Most of the statements made about art objects are, however, matters of opinion. Dr. Rowland 
does not seem to have studied early terra-cotta figurines, and failure to appreciate the significance 
of Dr. Kramrisch’s ‘timeless types’ is evident. The bulk of the terra-cottas from the Bhir mound, 
Taxila, are demonstrably Sunga and some of them Late Sunga at that. He, however, very rightly 
hesitates with regard to the ‘Mauryan’ Yakshas, but fails to note that the crude frontality which 
is their chief claim to an early date is a strong argument against the acceptance of a Harappa period 
date for the far more accomplished Harappa statuettes, which have, moreover, hollow-backed 
Kushan terra-cotta masks (never mentioned!) to keep them company. 

The Didarganj Yakshi is correctly assigned to the first century B.c., but it is disputable whether 
the crudity of the carvings at Stupa 2, Sanchi, is the result of an early date or lack of competence, 
as those of Jaggayyapeta, with which they are rightly compared (p. 58), cannot for historical reasons 
be much earlier than a.D. 100, the same‘applying to anything at Amaravati. The common error 
of confusing the non-Dravidian Satavahana (Andhra) dynasty with the Dravidian Andhra people 
is made on p. §1. No mention is made of the important Sunga portrait heads from Sarnath nor of 
the truly artistic and Indian coins of the Guptas. 

Perhaps Dr. Rowland’s interest in Gandharan Art is too deeply engaged, otherwise it is diffi- 
cult to account for his failure to mention the idea of a continuity of Indian art influences from 
Barhut and Sanchi put forward by Dr. Fabri and Dr. van Lohuizen-de Leeuw, and for the 
absence of any reference to the latter’s book on “The Scythian Period’, which is far too important 
to be dismissed in this way. For no apparent reason, except that it is the latest suggestion, he grasps 
at Ghirshman’s proposal of a.p. 144 as the date of the accession of Kanishka, which has little or 
nothing to recommend it (p. 77). 

Selection of illustrations is a matter on which no two people are likely to agree, but with few 
unfortunate exceptions those reproduced are a good representative lot. Where one is faced with 
190 plates and a text which ranges widely both in time and space, one feels that it is ungrateful, 
especially in view of the moderate price, to be so hypercritical; if, however, one applies the 
work of Coomaraswami and Percy Brown as a touchstone, the fresh and original approach which 
one hoped to see does not appear to have materialized. It is, of course, doubtful whether any 
single individual would have done better, but this does not prevent one from being disappointed. 
D. H. Gorpon 
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Die bronzezeitlichen Vollgriffschwerter Bayerns. Von Frirepricu Hoste. 113 x8. Pp. vii x 
56+18 pls. Miinchen: C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1953. DM. 14.50. 


The death of Friedrich Holste on the Russian front in 1942 was a grievous loss to prehistoric 
studies in Germany. It is a signal honour to his memory that the present volume should be the 
third to be edited posthumously under his name. Here, once more, everything Holste had written 
has been printed without change; but the text was left incomplete, and the gaps have been filled 
in by Dr. G. Kossack. Others have contributed by providing illustrations, maps, or additional 
material for the typological lists, and all has been most admirably organized by the editor, Pro- 
fessor Joachim Werner. 

The ground covered is a good deal wider than the title suggests. The search for origins is 
pressed back in time to a period before the emergence of bronze swords of any kind, and in space 
to the recesses of the Carpathians. The distribution maps cover the whole of the intervening 
territory, besides all Germany, and the southern part of Scandinavia. The opening chapters 
are, therefore, relevant to the study of the origins of the bronze sword in general, both in central 
Europe and in the north; while the main topic is complementary to Holste’s own fundamental 
re-examination (published earlier in the same year) of the Bronze Age as a whole throughout 
southern Germany. 

The book opens with an analysis of several apparently unrelated sword types, with the conclu- 
sion that all belong to Bronze Age B 1 (as defined for Austria by Willvonseder). ‘These comprise 
the author’s ‘short swords with trapeze-shaped butt’—really dirks; swords of the Sauerbrunn- 
Boiu group—Peake’s Type A, or Keszthely type; and solid-hilted swords from Hungary of the 
Auand Apa types. If Holste is right, and the text of his argument is very close, the recognition 
that all these forms are distinctive of a relatively short phase at the beginning of the Middle Bronze 
Age marks a valuable advance. 

The scene is now set for the introduction of the earliest solid-hilted swords in south Germany. 
These are found in the so-called Spatzenhausen type, which are held to be contemporary with 
swords of the types just discussed. To phase B 2 are assigned several varieties which, on grounds 
of form and decoration, seem clearly enough to be transitional between the Spatzenhausen type 
and the well-known south German type with octagonal grip, long since assigned by Reinecke to 
Bronze Age C. ‘This dating is examined afresh by Holste with results that unfortunately seem 
to conflict with the closely reasoned conclusions of his own more comprehensive work on the 
Bronze Age of south Germany. 

As Reinecke showed, the swords with octagonal hilts were immediately succeeded by others of 
akind known today as the Riegsee type. This type Reinecke saw as a direct typological derivative 
of its predecessor. Holste here argues convincingly to the contrary, and shows that there was no 
continuous development, but that the type must be based on eastern, that is Danubian-Hungarian, 
influences. Swords of this class are remarkably uniform in appearance, and they have the merit 
of combining a wide geographical with a narrow chronological range. They emerge as a leading 
type-fossil of Bronze D, and their presence in Hungary also (as in the Aranyos hoard) should be 
capable of yielding useful cross-datings with the Bronze Age in that territory. 

The text of this essay is short, and the exposition depends to a large extent on an admirable 
series of illustrations and of distribution maps, fully supported by documented lists of the material. 
For the purpose in hand the method could hardly be bettered and results in a presentation both 
simple and direct. No one interested in the Bronze Age chronology of central Europe can afford 
to ignore a study so valuable, both as a source-book and as a stimulus to further research. 

J. D. Cowen 
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Keltski Oppidum Zidovar. By Branxo B. Gaveta. 93 X 6}. Pp. 70-+ map and plan+ 30 plates, 
Belgrade: Stamparija ‘Rad’, Skadarska 33, 1952. No price. 


The newly discovered site at Zidovar is the first in Jugo-Slavia at which a succession of pre- 
historic and protohistoric cultures has been recognized. Up to the present, the evidence for 
the existence of Celts in this area has been dependent on classical literature and linguistic trends, 
Archaeological material was unknown, and the chronology and relations of the autocthonoys 
Balkan-Danubians and the Celts could not be determined. Zidovar is a high dune of logs 
situated some twelve kilometres from the left bank of the Middle Danube. Its lower occupa- 
tion levels, up to two metres thick, have produced hand-made Pannonian pottery equivalent to 
that found in the latest variants of the Lysacian type and pottery analogous to that from the 
Hellenistic level of Vinéa. It is claimed that this material offers an opportunity to establish a 
chronological sequence for the last three prehistoric periods in the Balkan and Danubian area; 
from that equivalent to the ‘cabannes’ level at Vinéa until the arrival of the Celts. Associated 
structures are a palisade defence and a central altar or ‘focus’, perhaps for a cult in honour of 
heroic ancestors. 

The upper or protohistoric levels, up to 1-7 metres thick, contain structures and material 
attributable to La Téne III. The structures are quadrangular hut-sites which were destroyed 
by fire, perhaps by the Romans, and a drystone wall, near the periphery of the plateau, perhaps 
with timber-lacing as in a murus gallicus. That the gap was short, or the occupation continuous, 
is suggested by the sporadic finds of Pannonian pots amongst the La Téne III material. This 
latter consisted of bone, clay, bronze and iron objects of La Téne III types, and wheel-turned 
pottery analogous to that found in French Gallo-Roman cemeteries or approaching Italian 
pottery of the first century B.c. La Téne III painted pottery also occurred. Here, therefore, 
for the first time in the vast area of the Balkan Celts occurs an opportunity to date their arrival 
and to relate them to the native Thraco-Illyrian cultures. 

The dating suggested for the foundation of the Celtic oppidum at Zidovar is 113 B.c., when the 
Scordiscii retreated before the Romans from the valley of the Morava to the left bank of the 
Danube. Life in the oppidum lasted until the arrival of the Romans in Dacia, in 15 B.c., when 
Tiberius added the territory to the Roman Empire. 

Dr. Gavela has emphasized the importance of the site and has set out clearly the conclusions 
reached. But the excavation details are not so well presented. No stratified sections are given, 
and the plans of the excavated areas convey little information. The finds and pottery are fully 
illustrated, but more line drawings and fewer half-tones would have sufficed. The resumé has 
failed to bring out any detailed stratification of the two main cultures. Such thicknesses in the 
two chief deposits should surely show a clear succession of levels with finer divisions of 
associated cultures. Where, in the prehistoric sequence, does the palisade belong? And where, in 
the protohistoric sequence, the drystone wall? ‘The foundation date of 113 B.c. for the arrival 
of the La Téne ITI culture still seems to be based on literary evidence rather than archaeological. 
Until it is known that the drystone wall was certainly timber-laced, and, in addition, had a timber 
framework of tranverse and longitudinal beams, with or without nails (and was not of the upright- 
post type), it cannot be designated either a true Caesarian or devolved type of murus gallicus. Ifit 
could be shown that it was a true murus gallicus, its probable date, on present analogies, would then 
be just before the arrival of the Romans,as this type of fortification would seem to have been designed 
by the Celts as an anti-fire and anti-battering ram defence against the Roman armies. That it was 
used in Dacia is suggested by one of the reliefs seen on Trajan’s column in Rome. The most easterly 
example of this technique known at present is that of Manching in Bavaria. If it could be demon- 
strated archaeologically that this distinctive type of defence was used also at Zidovar, Dr. Gavela 
would add an important page to this phase of Celtic history. He is to be congratulated on this 
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new discovery, which, however, we should like to see interpreted, on the Celtic side, in the light 
of published material that is later in date than the pioneer work of Déchelette. 
M. A. 


La Civilisation mérovingienne d’apres les sépultures, les textes et le laboratoire. 2° partie. Les 
stpultures. Par EpMonp Satin. 10 x6}. Pp. 417+9 pls. Paris: Editions A. & J. Picard 
& Cie., 1952. 

In the first part of this work, published in 1950, M. Salin set himself to describe the circum- 
tances of the great invasions, the affiliations of the Franks, trade and trade-routes in Merovingian 
Gaul, the nature of the occupation of Gaul by the Germanic peoples, and the character of their 
gttlement. The second part follows this up by an account of the funerary customs of the Gallo- 
Roman natives and of the new-comers, these being the features of their life—or death—that we 
can expect to know most about. The treatment is systematic and thorough: the survival of in- 
cineration, the position and arrangement of cemeteries, the various ways of enclosing the bodies, 
the furnishings of the tombs, the methods by which the burials of the period can be dated. As in 
the preceding volume, there is an appendix of illustrative extracts from contemporary sources, 
very well chosen and many of them ones which the historian or archaeologist is not likely to come 
across in his ordinary reading. 

The book as a whole is excellent, and though there is no index the table of contents is suffi- 
cently full and detailed to make it perfectly serviceable as a work of reference. The author 
appears to have an almost exhaustive knowledge of the literature of the subject, much of this 
being dispersed in relatively obscure local periodicals, though there is no formal bibliography. 
The illustrations are good, particularly those in which whole series of fibulae or other ornaments 
are brought together to show their affiliations and evolution. The different types of Gallo-Roman 
and Germanic burials are clearly described. The chapters on the sarcophagi and the funerary 
omaments are of particular interest. 

Following in the footsteps of Werner, but with the emphasis on France rather than on Ger- 
many, M. Salin examines the series of burials which can be dated by the coins found in them. 
On the use of such finds as a criterion for dating it is necessary to make some reserves. Archaeo- 
logists have often been content to describe a coin as, for example, a tremissis of Anastasius without 
making it clear, or perhaps being very clear themselves, whether the coin in question is the pro- 
duct ofan imperial mint or an imitation produced somewhere in western Europe. The distinction, 
which can only be decided by the style of the coin, is very relevant, for the chronology of the 
imitations does not necessarily correspond to that of the sovereigns at Constantinople. In some 
egions we know that the changes of ruler were reflected almost at once in the imitations, but in 
other regions they were not, and the types were immobilized and continued for a substantial 
period after a sovereign’s death. It is also important to distinguish clearly between coins struck 
inthe East and those produced by Ostrogothic or imperial mints in Italy. If we had more precise 
details regarding the coins from many sites, it is probable that finds which have been cited to 
illustrate connexions between Gaul and the Byzantine Empire would in fact show connexions 
no farther than Italy, where, as Werner’s plates show, many of the coins did indeed originate. 

GRIERSON 


Der Tassilokelch. Von Gonruer Haserorr. 11$+8}. Pp. 88+Taf. 18. Miinchen: C. H. 
Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1951. DM. 14.50. 
The series of monographs to which this book belongs is intended to make better known, by 
definitive publication and fresh critical analysis, outstanding archaeological objects or groups of 
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finds from Bavaria. The Tassilo Chalice, now in the Benedictine monastery at Kremsmiinster 
is an unusually large copper-gilt vessel, nearly 11 in. high, completely covered with human figures 
(Christ, four saints, and the evangelist symbols in bordered oval cartouches), and with ani 
foliate, and interlace ornament, in the panelled style generally associated in metal work with the 
English ninth-century “T'rewhiddle’ school, but in fact, as the chalice shows, established well back 
in the eighth. Almost all this ornament is so strongly Anglo-Saxon in character that man 
scholars, including Brondsted and Baldwin Brown, have accepted the chalice as English work, 
in spite of its inscription, which shows that it was made for Duke Tassilo of Bavaria and his wife 
Liutpirc. The inscription, an integral part of the decoration, adds greatly to the art-historical 
significance of the chalice, partly by associating it with south Germany, but particularly because it 
gives a firm date for its manufacture between Tassilo’s marriage in c. A.D. 768-9 and his deposition 
by Charlemagne in 788. Dated metal work of the eighth century, particularly in Anglo-Saxon 
England, is notoriously scarce, and the chalice therefore occupies a special place in art-history, 
Because of its inscription, however, many have held that it is not English but south German work, 
and Sir Thomas Kendrick in his Anglo-Saxon Art does not even mention it. Haseloff’s profound 
and ingenious study solves the apparent contradiction between the Saxon ornament and the 
Bavarian inscription by demonstrating that throughout the eighth century west and south Ger- 
many, where the Saxon missions operated, constituted a province of insular art, in close touch 
with its source of inspiration. Works therefore strongly Hiberno-Saxon or south English in style 
may legitimately be expected to be produced in these areas, and Haseloff assigns the chalice with 
strong historical probability to Salzburg. The author has the advantage of wide first-hand know- 
ledge of the insular materials; every feature of the chalice is minutely analysed, and the fine 
illustrations cover not only every detail of the chalice but a wealth of comparative material as 
well. The book is an important contribution to the study of northern metal work and art of the 
period. R. L. S. Bruce-Mitrorp 


Die langobardischen Fibeln aus Italien. Von S. Fucus und J. Werner. 114 x8}. Pp. 72+ 
Taf. 56. Deutsches Archdologisches Institut. Berlin: Verlag Gebr. Mann, 1950. 


The German Archaeological Institute in Rome set on foot in 1938 a project for the detailed 
study and publication of all the Lombardic brooches in Italy. The photography of this material, 
by M. Felbermeyer, was almost completed, but the war made it impossible for S. Fuchs (the 
author of Die Langobardische Goldblattkreuze and other works on the Germanic antiquities of 
Italy) to complete his study. Since the corpus of photographs was practically complete, and could 
easily be made so, Professor J. Werner of Munich undertook the publication of the material on 
behalf of the German Archaeological Institute in the form of a catalogue, which now appears 
with the above title. The photographs are of the highest quality and all the brooches are repro- 
duced full scale. Professor Werner has provided a short but useful introduction (pp. 7-10). The 
value of the Lombardic material in Italy in the elucidation and dating of the Germanic grave- 
finds of central and northern Europe arises from the fact that the grave-fields and finds date from 
after the Lombard invasion of Italy in 568, and that the series of burials in the two chief grave 
fields (Nocera Umbra and Castel Trosino) can be said to begin (on historical grounds) in a.D. 571 
and 578 respectively. The intensive intercourse across the Alps (demonstrated by Werner in his 
Miinzdatierte Austrasische Grabfunde) played an important part in the development of Salin’s 
Style II and of other features common to the Style II area, so that the Italian terminus post quem 
for the Lombardic burials is thus of prime importance to the question of chronology in the north. 
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The apparatus of the catalogue is admirable. All finds are indexed by types and locations. The 
imens in museums outside Italy are all included, and an archaeological commentary by 
Werner on the individual brooches provides information and ideas of great value. 
R. L. S. Bruce-Mitrrorp 


Das Alamannische Grdberfeld von Biilach. Von Joacu1m Werner. (Monographien zur Ur- 
und Frithgeschichte der Schweiz, Band IX.) 12 x9. Pp. 144+Taf. 39, with many text- 
figures. Basel: Verlag Birkhauser, 1953. 


The grave-field excavated by Fernand Blanc between 1919 and 1928 near Biilach, Kanton 
Zirich, Switzerland, yielded 300 graves, many richly furnished, dating from the seventh century 
or the second half of the sixth. The cemetery was completely excavated except for some fifty 
graves which had been destroyed earlier by the construction of a road through the grave-field. 
Billach represents a purely native Alamannic settlement, not related (as was the other important 
Germanic excavated settlement at Kaiseraugst) with occupation persisting from the Roman 
period. The admirably conserved finds have been for some years as admirably displayed in the 
Swiss National Museum at Ziirich, but lacked full and authoritative publication until the appear- 
ance of Professor Werner’s book. It need hardly be said, for any work with which Professor 
Werner’s name is associated, that this is a model publication, with detailed inventory, distribution- 
maps of types, critical discussion of the various groups of objects and individual pieces, full illustra- 
tions in photographs and line-drawings, and a general analysis of the whole grave-field and its 
historical implications. It has been possible for Professor Werner, following the pattern of his 
Miinzdatierte Austrasische Grabfunde, to arrange most of the graves within fifty-year chrono- 
logical brackets—second half of the sixth century, about 600, first half of seventh century, about 
650, and second half of the seventh—and the plotting of the graves (plan IV) shows in a remark- 
able way how this chronological estimate of each grave is borne out by the situation and groupings 
of the graves within the grave-field, revealing the history of the growth of the settlement. Other 
plans show the distribution of each type of object through the cemetery, and of the burials by 
ageand sex. In fact this is a complete and impeccable account, a model for English excavators to 
follow, lacking only the anthropological study of the skeletal remains, which is not yet available. 
The excavations were admirably carried out by Fernand Blanc, and it is perhaps a pity that certain 
of his plans of individual graves, and one or two of his photographs of the burials as exposed, are 
not included. A most important feature of this book is the study of the various mounts, buckles, 
and fittings associated with the swords and knives. Blanc’s records have made it possible to see 
exactly how these rectangular plaques, truncated pyramids, subsidiary buckles, and shoe-shaped 
rivets were employed, and so to reconstruct the whole harness in several cases. 

The cemetery is very rich in weapons, and in silver-plated inlaid iron buckles of all types, 
mostly of the second half of the seventh century, whose imitation c/oisonné patterns, displaying 
the mushroom and honeycomb cells, lines of plain rectangular cells, step-pattern and interlace 
devices, have many affinities with Anglo-Saxon cloisonné work, and which constitute a body of 
evidence confirming a late date for many English pieces. R. L. S. Bruce-Mrrrorp 


The Arab City of Gedi. Excavations at the Great Mosque, Architecture and Finds. By 
J.S. Kirkman. 6. Pp. xv+197. Oxford University Press, 1954. 30s. 


_ The publication of Mr. Kirkman’s excavations at the chief mosque at Gedi is a major event 
in the history of East African archaeology, and indeed of the history of that Western Indian 
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Ocean unit of which the East African coast forms a part. For though there have been prelimi 
reports on a number of East African sites (including that of Mr. Kirkman on Kilepwa), this i 
the first report of a full excavation. It is marked by a meticulous care and accuracy and bya 
scientific expertness that renders it a model of its kind. 

The existence of a considerable ruined city eight miles south-west of the modern Malindi has 
been known since 1925. There were two obvious questions, Which city was it? and to what 
period did its remains belong? The scientific excavation of the site, known locally as ‘Ged? 
was begun in 1948 by Mr. Kirkman and is still being carried on by him. But the first question 
remains unanswered. It seems very improbable that a walled town of such magnitude and 
including a palace should have remained unmentioned both by Arab geographers and by Portu- 
guese officials. During a surface survey of the site in 1947 I formed the hypothesis that it was in 
fact old Malindi and that it fronted towards Mida Creek which in the late medieval period might 
well have been the south branch of the Sabaki river. On this theory, what is now called Malindi 
was the site of the Portuguese factory and chapel and of a number of houses and tombs of Arab 
traders connected with the factory. I do not think that anything has been found during the excaya- 
tions to disprove this suggestion, but certainly nothing has been found to prove it, and Mr. Kirk- 
man is fully justified in not referring to it. 

But if ‘Gedi’ is neither Malindi nor its palace quarter, there is no form of documentary check 
upon its history and the lack of inscriptions and of coin evidence means that its periods can only 
be established by the evidence of imported pottery and, in so far as this is possible, by beads, 
It is a very considerable triumph for Mr. Kirkman’s skill that he has been able to do so con- 
vincingly. In the first place he has shown that the present great mosque once described as 
‘early Persian’ is at its earliest 16th century and post-Portuguese, since a fragment of majolica 
ware has been found beneath its flooring. Secondly he has produced a mass of cumulative evidence 
that would suggest that the site was not occupied after the middle of the 17th century. He has 
proved that there were two previous mosques on the same site, the earliest perhaps mid-15th 
century, and that the site had been occupied since the early medieval period, probably by private 
houses. The difficulty of dating the Islamic sgraffiato ware of the lower levels and of dating 
precisely the export Ming ‘blue and white’ contemporaneous with the rebuilding of the mosque 
would make any attempt at a more detailed chronology hazardous. But Mr. Kirkman has 
provided exact charts of his levels which will be invaluable for every future excavator at a West 
Indian Ocean site, and it is only through work like his that pottery sequences will ever be estab- 
lished for the East African coast. It is this that makes it so imperative that he should complete 
the publication of his excavations at ‘Gedi’ even though it will probably need another two volumes 
to do so. Gervase MatTuew 


The Painted Men. By T. C. Lerusripce, M.A., F.S.A. 84 x53. Pp. 208+pls. 14. London: 
Andrew Melrose, 1954. 16s. 


The lamented death of Sir Lindsay Scott leaves Mr. Lethbridge alone as exponent of the 
archaeology of the Hebrides and the Scottish Atlantic coast. His quality as a seaman, his intimate 
knowledge of bay, islet, and loch, and his flair for detecting survivals of the ancient culture, are all 
well known from his numerous earlier books, and the appearance of anything fresh from his pen 
consequently ranks as an event. 

The most important part of this new book is probably the final chapter, in which the author 
enforces most strongly the need for more work, and a great deal of it, in these western regions. He 
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does not overstate our ignorance of west coast problems, and it is good that his authority should 
be put behind a plea for the intensification of research. 
Apart, however, from the soundness of this practical conclusion, The Painted Men will dis- 
int many readers. Nothing would have been more welcome than an exhaustive review of 
the whole Pictish question, but this The Painted Men does not supply. In particular, it is explicitly 
‘shout our British ancestors and their dealings with Rome’ (p. 1), and in consequence comes to 
an end about A.D. 450, with the result that nothing is said about the Picts of the historical king- 
dom—their sculpture, their inscriptions, or the remains of their language, place-names, and 
customs. It turns out to be mainly concerned with the people of the wheel-houses and brochs, 
the author’s contention being that these were, in fact, the Picts; but some readers will certainly 
complain ‘Where is the Prince of Denmark?” However, if this point is passed over, the book may 
be read for the sake of the author’s stimulating suggestions and speculations. The photographs 
are excellent, particularly those of Dun Dornadilla (pl. 11,@) and of a probable broch in Barra 
(pl. 8, 4); though space need hardly have been given to Martin’s plan of Callernish, as a proper 
plan and a ‘bird’s eye’ drawing have been published by the Ancient Monuments Commission. 
The printing is good and only two errors were noted: ‘corbled’ (p. 63, dis) and ‘exogomatic’ (p. 94). 
On the other hand, the author’s method of approach to scholarship, and his expressed impatience 
with dull facts (pp. 13, 79), introduce certain hazards for non-expert readers, particularly for those 
who are unfamiliar with the Scottish material. Some examples of passages which illustrate these 
tendencies are accordingly noted below, as warnings of the kind of pitfall that may be encountered. 
In the first place, a great deal is made to hang on the theory of a tent erected inside a wheel- 
house; but this is negatived by Mr. Hamilton’s discoveries at Jarlshof, which showed that the 
massive radial piers supported stone slab roofs as well as heavy timber frames. Later on (p. 70) 
this same tent appears inside a broch, where its presence is impossible by reason of architectural 
features too numerous for discussion here. The distribution map of ‘areas occupied by the broch 
and allied peoples’ (fig. 5) raises some searching questions in matters of detail; while the term 
‘broch type of fort’ (p. 46), though attractive, is liable in its turn to raise difficulties—for example, 
involvement with the Irish galleried structures. Again, the Maeatae are not usually placed 
in Strathmore (p. 93) but in the region of the Forth, where their name has been identified in 
Myot Hill and Dumyat. The term sithean (p. 69) is used in the Highlands of natural mounds and 
hillocks, not necessarily of those that contain built structures. In the view of present-day Celtic 
scholars the language of the historical Picts was not any form of Gaelic (p. 41); as Professor 
Jackson has pointed out in a paper which will appear shortly, it was Gallo-Brittonic mingled 
with non-Indo-European elements derived from an indigenous Bronze Age population. 
Ancus GRAHAM 


Plough and Pasture: the Early History of Farming. Pt. 1. Prehistoric Farming of Europe and the 
Near East, by E. Cecit Curwen. Pt. 2. Farming of Non-European Peoples, by GupMuND 
Hatr. 84x54. Pp. xii+329. New York: Henry Schuman, 1953. $5.00. 


This is two books in one. The first part is Dr. Curwen’s generally excellent and familiar 
Plough and Pasture of 1946 (reviewed in this Journal, vol. xxvii (1947), p. 191) amended in 
important and extended in minor respects. The second is a fascinating new book by Professor 
Hatt about the economic culture of non-European peoples of modern or late historic times. 

Dr. Curwen has now modified his theory of the necessary relationship of plough type to field 
shape, but retains some statements that cannot be accepted, e.g. that the use of the ‘colterless’ 
plough was possible only on light soils. Wisely, he stresses the tenurial implications likely in 
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changes of field pattern, but here it must be suggested that on his plate vir (Fyfield Down nea 
Marlborough, mis-spelt in the caption) we have Celtic field lynchets overlaid by, and interwoven 
with, long strip ridges of secondary cultivation (a phenomenon noted by Curwen elsewhere in 
1938), the possible significance of which is not discussed in the book. 

It is an excellent idea to bind Hatt’s book with Curwen’s, for they are very satisfyingly comple. 
mentary. Hatt warns that his primitives are not necessarily fossils of the remote past, but his 
masterly survey cannot fail to deepen the understanding and stimulate the imagination of those 
interested in early agriculture. H. C. Bowen 


Stone-W orker’s Progress: A Study of Stone Implements in the Pitt Rivers Museum. By Sir Francs 
H. S. Knowzes, Bart., B.Sc., M.A. 9} x74. Pp. 120. Pitt Rivers Museum, University of 
Oxford, Occasional Paper on Technology, 6. Oxford: at the University Press, 1953. 155, 


Since this is the posthumous publication of his most important work on flaking techniques in 
stone industries, tribute has first to be paid to the memory of the author. The Oxford University 
Press is to be congratulated on this production of convenient format, agreeable type, and good 
paper, with its useful list of books and papers and excellent index. 

That Sir Francis Knowles has included so much in a comparatively small volume speaks for 
his mastery of a subject whose scope is enormous and geographical range virtually boundless, 
With perfect clarity he has assessed the results of his own experiments in flaking stone and of those 
of several inquirers, and also the evidence provided by primitive peoples whose methods have been 
recorded by many competent observers. Actual examination of specimens has been restricted to 
the collections in the Pitt Rivers Museum, and his comments can therefore be checked by students. 
This technical paper is invaluable, for it throws light not only on the evolution of tool-manufacture 
but also on the psychology of man in stages of Stone Age cultural development. 

The author has drawn attention to various methods of producing implements on the lump and 
to aspects of shaping and trimming flakes struck from the core. He has described the different 
tools used in these processes, namely hammers of stone harder and softer than the material under 
treatment, also of bone antler and wood, the employment of each leaving distinctive marks which 
are studied in detail. Some auxiliaries of the knapper, such as anvils, punches, and holders, are 
considered as well. ‘Thus for the first time prehistorians in this country are given an account in 
the English language of certain techniques mentioned only in foreign publications. 

As one would expect, the illustrations depict accurately what the author has intended to convey, 
but the student may not find all of them to be entirely pleasing because of the heavy shading. The 
number of drawings, however, is inadequate for so comprehensive a monograph, which we could 
wish had been more generously furnished in this respect by the regretted author to whom we 
were looking for more studies of this kind. A. D. LacatLie 


La Nécropole de Furfooz. By J. A. E. Nenguin (Dissertationes Archaeologicae Gandenses, ). 
10 X64. Pp. 112. Brugge: De Tempel, 1953. 


The important material from the cemetery of Furfooz near Dinant has long been known 
amongst the treasures of the Archaeological Museum in Namur. It comes from twenty-five 
graves excavated by A. Bequet in 1876-7 in and around the ruins of a Roman bath of the late 
second or early third century. But Bequet’s publication was sketchy and unsatisfactory and it is 
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only now, after the lapse of nearly eighty years, that these valuable grave-groups have been care- 
fully studied and published by our young Belgian colleague Jacques Nenquin. In the interval 
much of the information about the finds had been lost or hidden away, but Nenquin’s perseverance 
has enabled him to reconstruct the groups fairly completely and to recover the basic story of the 
etery. 

Tile believes that the cemetery covers the last half of the fourth century 4.p., and he argues 
forvarious reasons, but principally because the cemetery ism and around a Roman bath-house, that 
its dead are German mercenaries and not Gallo-Romans. That they are Germans is suggested, 
indeed, also by much of the tomb furniture, particularly the belt-ornaments and attachments 
which are of forms that are typical of late-fourth-century graves of foederati, including the well- 
known pair of graves from the Dyke Hills at Dorchester, Oxon. (see Oxoniensia, xvii/xviii, 63 ff). 

The glass and the pottery—both of which were found in some profusion, though in a circum- 
gribed series of forms—are of typical Gallo-Roman varieties, and it is because this cemetery pro- 
vides such a well-attested mixed series of Gallo-Roman and federate objects that it is so important 
for students of fourth-century ethnic movements and archaeological types. 

Nenquin’s text and descriptions are good and precise and his illustrations, both line and half- 
tone, clear and informative. He should, however, learn the difference, in glass, between an added 
and a blown (‘pushed-in’) foot-ring. A ‘pied rapporté formé d’un anneau creux’ does not exist in 
Roman glass—nor indeed, so far as I know, in glass of any other date. D. B. Harpen 


The Victoria History of Wiltshire, Vol. VII. Ed. by R. B. Pucu, M.A., F.S.A., assisted by 
EuzaseTH Crittatt, M.A. 12 x8}. Pp. xix+241. Published for the University of Lon- 
don Institute of Historical Research by the Oxford University Press, 1953. Cloth, 63s. 
Half-leather, 845. 


The county of Wiltshire has been fortunate in its historians and antiquaries, beginning with 
John Aubrey who was empowered by patent in 1671 to make antiquarian surveys under the 
Crown. Sir Richard Colt Hoare, F.S.A., employed another Fellow of the Society, the architect 
John Buckler, to make drawings for the magnum opus which he wrote in the great library at 
Stourhead. Buckler’s water-colour of the Town Bridge, Bradford-on-Avon, in 1808 and several 
of his drawings of houses since demolished and churches rebuilt are illustrated in this volume. 
The Victoria County History for Wiltshire is planned on a different scale from that of others in 
the series and is published with financial aid from local authorities. Each volume will have a 
separate index. Vol. vii, the first to be published, concerns the topography of seventeen parishes 
innorth Wiltshire including the towns of Bradford-on-Avon, Melksham, and Trowbridge. The 
history of the manors has been traced with meticulous care and can be checked with precise 
references in footnotes; it is invaluable for genealogy as well as for topography. The recovery 
late in the nineteenth century of the Tropenell Cartulary has thrown much light on the history 
of the landed property of Thomas Tropenell, the builder of the beautiful manor-house of Great 
Chalfield. He was probably a lawyer, and in 1464 the cartulary which represents the contents of 
his muniment chest was begun and added to until his death in 1488. 

In the description of the parish of Monkton Farley it should have been noted, in explanation 
ofa rather loose statement that owing to the French wars the priory was often in the king’s hands, 
that Farley was a Cluniac house. There is no reference to ‘Excavations at some Wiltshire Monas- 
teries’ by Sir Harold Brakspear, F.S.A. (Archaeologia, vol. \xxiii), which includes a plan of the 
precinct, showing the manor-house and the parish church. A lease of the manor of Broughton 
was given by the prior of Farley to his brother ‘just before the dissolution’. The prior’s brother 
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doubted if he would be allowed to enjoy the lease and parted with it to Sir Henry Long, chief 
steward of the priory, but Henry VIII promptly granted it to Edward Seymour, later Duke of 
Somerset. In the Act of 1539 there was a proviso that leases and grants made within one year 
before the Dissolution must be annulled. Sir Edward Baynton, steward of the manor of Bro 

got a lease from the abbot of Battle ‘before the dissolution’. Asa great landowner and a prominent 


servant of Henry VIII his lease was confirmed for ninety-nine years. He built a great mansion 
at Bromham which was burnt down by Royalist troops in 1645. The beautiful chantry chapel 
in Bromham church, built late in the fifteenth century, became the private chapel of the Baynton 
family. 

The little church of St. Lawrence at Bradford-on-Avon is one of the most interesting Saxon 
churches in England. The historian, William of Malmesbury, wrote that this ecclesiola, built b 
St. Aldhelm in 705, was still standing early in the twelfth century. Archaeologists have criticized 
this statement; relying on the external arcading and the double-splayed windows they assigned 
the building to a date not later than the end of the tenth century. The most recent study of 
the building by Dr. Eric Fletcher, F.S.A., and Mr. E. D. C. Jackson suggests a different con- 
clusion: the plan, size, and doorways, and all the existing fabric up to the stringcourse are the 
original Aldhelm church which contained three single-splayed windows. Subsequently, after a 
Danish invasion, the church was rebuilt above the existing stringcourse, the arcading was designed 
and the pilasters added about 973. At a later date, before the Norman Conquest, the single- 
splayed windows were enlarged into double-splayed windows. 

Too much reliance should not be placed on the summary list of institutions to churches com- 
piled for the antiquary and collector of manuscripts, Sir Thomas Phillipps, published in 1825. 
It has led to a misconception about the earliest recorded institution to Bishops Cannings; a refer- 
ence to the printed register of Bishop Simon de Gandavo proves that Walter Hervey was not an 
independent patron but acted as vicegerent for the Dean of Salisbury. The church of Holy 
Trinity, Bradford-on-Avon, was not already appropriated in 1291, because the vicarage as well 
as the rectory was assessed for taxation. It was not an uncommon abuse for wealthy rectors to 
assign a small amount for a perpetual vicar who was bound to reside. The rector had farmed the 
tithes to Gilbert de Middleton, a well-known clerk. 

The importance of the cloth trade to the development of Bradford-on-Avon and Trowbridge 
in the fifteenth century is noted in the topography of these towns, for which street plans are drawn. 
Clothworkers’ houses in Trowbridge and weavers’ cottages in villages are illustrated. Clothiers 
built fine houses for themselves in both towns and they founded chantries in parish churches. The 
Longs who began as clothiers were the builders of the manor-house of South Wraxhall. An 
admirable photograph has been taken of the marble monument in the Dauntsey chapel of West 
Lavington church showing the beautiful recumbent figure of the young Henry Danvers who died 
in 1653. 

The priory of Deux Jumeaux (p. 202) in Normandy was in the diocese of Bayeux, not Amiens, 
Robert fitz Hamar (p. 70) is a misprint for Hamon, Ibert /e Chaz (p. 55) is an error for de Chaz. 

GRAHAM 


The Church of St. Martin at Angers: the Architectural History of the Site from the Roman Empire 
to the French Revolution. By Grorce H. Forsyth, Jr. 113 <8}. Pp. xiv-+267, with port- 
folio of 16 plans and sections. Princeton University Press, 1952; Oxford University Press, 
1953. £14. 

Mr. Forsyth’s investigations began in 1933, and have continued intermittently since, with 

Mr. W. A. Campbell’s collaboration in excavation. Their purpose was to develop the continuous 
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history of the site, in relation to the city and region of Angers, and to interpret the architectural 
history of the building. 

The church was sold at the Revolution, and subsequent private ownership has defaced it; 
consequently any discoveries concerning it are of considerable interest. Its transept lies along a 
Roman road, and the nave (as often in France and occasionally in England) lies on the site of a 
Roman building of considerable size. In Merovingian times an oratory was erected, of which 
Mr. Forsyth’s investigations have recovered considerable traces. In the ninth century this was 
remodelled. Not long before 900 a new church was projected, on which work continued through 
the tenth century. It was completed in the eleventh century with the help of that great builder 
Fulk III Nerra. Minor additions were made to this church in the twelfth century, and a new 
East End was begun in the early Gothic period. No main changes, but many minor alterations, 
were carried out in the succeeding centuries. 

Mr. Forsyth’s account of his work is admirably clear and thorough, and makes it possible to 
follow the whole architectural history of the church. It is perhaps ungracious to suggest that a 
rather less full and less expensive publication might have proved equally profitable and less inacces- 
ible to the ordinary student of architecture. Joan Evans 


L’ Architecture des églises cisterciennes d’ Allemagne. Par Henrt-Paut Eypoux. 9} x8. Pp. 190. 
Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1952. n.p. 


Not many years ago it would have been taken for granted that a French work on German 
Cistercian architecture would probably be a partisan statement. Now, treading close on the heels 
of a Franco-German congress on monastic architecture, M. Eydoux has published a careful, 
attractively written, and copiously illustrated study of Cistercian churches in Germany, in which 
he gives full credit to the persistence of local German schools of building, and traces with an 
enthusiast’s relish the many ways in which they modified Cistercian characteristics. In fact it 
may be suspected that, in his determination to be fair to German influences, he is a little inclined 


to lean over backwards. He attributes the very restricted use of the classical Bernardine plan in 
Germany to the persistence of local building tradition; yet he would find no analogy for this in 
England, where the Bernardine plan became almost universal despite the existence of an Anglo- 
Norman school of Romanesque that was at least as robust as its German counterpart. 

M. Eydoux sets out his evidence clearly and in detail. He declares in his preface that his inten- 
tion has been to provide ‘une base utile de documentation et de travail’, and he has succeeded 
admirably and without being ponderous or dull. His discussion, first of the church plans and then 
of their structure, is accompanied by footnotes that are in themselves a bibliography of the subject. 
There are chapters on the brick churches of the north and east, and on church furniture and 
fittings, and photographic samples of two aspects of Cistercian architecture that lie outside his 
main argument—medieval monastic buildings and eighteenth-century churches like Fiirstenfeld 
and Vierzehnheiligen where Balthasar Neumann, in his apt phrase, ‘a porté le baroque 4 son 
paroxysme’, 

The short chapter on the nuns’ churches with their distinctive suspended choirs at the west end 
is particularly suggestive to an English reader. When Frauental and Saint Thomas an der Kyll 
are compared on the one hand with English Cistercian examples of nuns’ western choirs like 
Marrick and Nunkeeling, and on the other hand with the suspended western choirs that we now 
know were characteristic of the double houses of the Bridgettines, and when it is remembered 
that the composition of such an English Cistercian nunnery as Swine bore a strong resemblance 
to that of the double houses of Gilbertines, the need for wider research into the exchange of 
architectural ideas between these various Orders becomes increasingly apparent. 

R. Giryarp-BEER 
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Wild Men in the Middle Ages. By Ricuarp BrRnueEIMER. 9} X64. Pp. xvi+224, 32 pls 
Harvard University Press, 1952. $4. 


The wild man is here quite justly described as holding ‘a curiously ambiguous and ill-defined 
position in God’s creation’. ‘To some he appears as a benevolent child of nature, living a simple 
vegetarian existence in a Golden Age now regrettably extinct, while to others he is a say: 
demon, still lurking in the dark woods to spring out upon the unwary, and the book sets forth in 
some detail the various headings under which, in turn, he may be classified. The impressiveness 
of a formidable set of bibliographical notes is perhaps marred by the discovery that the author 
refers again and again to ‘Thomas Hall’s Chronicle’, arguing a certain lack of familiarity with the 
work he recommends, and some of the conclusions drawn from the available material appear to 
take rather more for granted than is usually considered wise. On the other hand, the student of 
the middle ages may well be grateful to Mr. Bernheimer for amassing a collection of useful and 
entertaining matter, both descriptive and pictorial, on this engaging subject. 


M. R. Hoimes 


Catalogue of the Musical Manuscripts at Peterhouse, Cambridge. By Dom Ansetm Hucuzs, 
104 x7}. Pp. xvii+76. Cambridge: at the University Press, 1953. 35s. ' 


To his many valuable contributions to our knowledge and study of early English music Dom 
Anselm Hughes has now added a catalogue of the music manuscripts in the library of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge. They comprise (a) an incomplete set of part-books of masses, motets, and other 
music written in the reign of Henry VIII; (4) two separate incomplete sets of part-books con- 
taining anthems, services, masses, etc., of the seventeenth century, some of them autograph, prob- 
ably collected during the mastership of Dr. Cosin; (c) a contemporary organ book; (d) a printed 
folio Prayer Book of 1634, interleaved with the Medius decanus part of services, etc. The con- 
tents of the Tudor part-books are listed in the order in which they appear in the manuscript, 
those of the Caroline sets under composers arranged alphabetically. An index of all texts is given, 
and the volume is completed with transcriptions of works by Thomas Wilson and Robert Ramsey. 
References to standard printed texts and other manuscript copies of the works are given through- 
out, and the value of the catalogue is further enhanced by an admirable introduction and notes 
which stress the special value of the Caroline set for the study of the music of Cambridge organists 
and for the light they throw on the influence of the Laudian liturgical revival on Peterhouse 
music during the mastership of John Cosin. 

The volume forms a supplement to Dr. M. R. James’s Catalogue of Peterhouse Manuscripts 
published in 1899 and its format is based on that work. It is therefore excellently produced, and it 
is perhaps ungenerous to remark on the high cost for a catalogue of this size which will unfortu- 
nately put it beyond the resources of many individuals and libraries. It is to be hoped that other 
institutions will not thereby be deterred from undertaking much needed catalogues of similar 
collections: the more modest scale of Dom Anselm Hughes’s own Medieval Polyphony in the 
Bodleian Library amply meets the need of students. B. SCHOFIELD 


Domesday rebound. By Sir Hirary Jenkinson. 9} x6. Pp. 55. Public Record Office. Lon- 
don: H.M. Stationery Office, 1954. 3s. 

A Guide to Seals in the Public Record Office. By Str Hitary Jenkinson. 9} X6. Pp. 67. 
Public Record Office. London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1954. 45. 


The appearance of these new paper-covered booklets is very welcome. The well-known 
marks of the now retired Deputy Keeper’s scholarship and of his clear, analytical mind abound 
in these brochures, which are eminently readable as well as highly useful to the student. 
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The raison d’étre of the first is to give the world a comprehensive account of what new dis- 
coveries were made when the two volumes of the Great Survey were reduced to their component 
sheets and their ‘anatomy’ studied before being more suitably rebound. Maitland’s pious hopes 
that this would be done have thus been realized after more than fifty years. The results of the 
thorough examination of gatherings, rulings, ‘compression’, insertions, and other minutiae have 
been set out in detail for the expert and in summary form for the general reader. If not exciting, 
they are important and range from consideration of the single plan covering the whole Survey to 
the departures from the plan caused by time-limits and other factors. No one would deny that 
the methods used in this searching quest for the answer to some of the Domesday riddles were 
technically exhaustive. 

One of the happy hunting-grounds where antiquaries and archivists meet is Seals—to the 
purist, Sigillography. ‘This is a subject on which Sir Hilary Jenkinson has long been an authority, 
and his treatment of the use and users of seals, and of matrices, materials, devices, and categories 
leaves nothing to be desired. The antiquary will doubtless understand (and withstand) the archi- 
yist’s atomic flash of humour when he ‘passes rapidly’ (in three pages) over the subject of devices. 
The discerning choice of the plates greatly adds to the value. 

Sir Hilary gives generous acknowledgement to all his younger colleagues who assisted in the 
compilation of these booklets: a fitting farewell to a Department whose reputation he enhanced 
in his outstanding fashion. F. G. Emmison 


Heraldry in the Churches of Beckenham. By Davip Curist1z-Murray, M.A. 10 x6. Pp. iv+ 
76. Published privately with the approval of the Heraldry Society. Europa Publications Ltd., 
56 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1. 10s. 6d. 


There is much useful information in this book, the compiler of which has obviously taken 
considerable trouble. On the fly-leaf of the jacket the hope is expressed that it may be the first of 
aseries dealing with the heraldry in all the churches of the Diocese of Rochester. If this is the 
case Mr. Christie-Murray would be well advised to make some radical changes. The book is 
not really a description of the heraldry in the churches, but is an armoury based on the heraldic 
monuments, brasses, and glass to be found in the locality. Ifa coat-of-arms has an impalement or 
quarterings it is necessary to search through two or four names to get a description of the arms as 
they appear ina church. The position of the arms is given under the first name, but in the case of 
the arms of Frewen the place is given under Lord, whose arms are quartered by Frewen. It would 
de better to describe the arms on a monument as they are. A careful and accurate record has an 
intrinsic value. Moreover, this approach has led the author on occasions to assign arms to persons 
not on the authority of the monument but on the authority of Burke or Papworth. It is fair to 
say that the author always states this. 

At the end of each description of a coat-of-arms the authority for the coat is given. It is not 
clear what Mr. Christie- Murray means by authority. If he means the lawful right to bear the 
arms it is not much use citing Burke and Papworth. As Sir Walter Eliot, that great student of 
the baronetage, observed, ‘One wonders how the names of so many of our nobility became so 
common’. ‘Thus the authority for the arms of Benjamin Burdett (ob. 1710) is Papworth’s 
reference to a roll of arms for Sir William Bordet, c. 1308-14. This is of no interest unless 
Benjamin Burdett’s descent from Sir William Bordet can be proved or indicated. 

It would be wiser to omit the well-known fable about the arms of Fortescue. The section on 
the Royal Arms needs revision. In the description of the arms the practice of blazoning first the 
crest is an unfortunate innovation. The use of the circumlocution ‘of the second’ in place of the 
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tincture is a mistake. In the pedigree of Damsell, Ellen Berney (ob. 1609) is shown as the daugh- 
ter of John Berney (ob. 1433). The editions of Burke and other works should be shown in the 
references, The glossary, which may be useful to beginners, is misleading as regards the definition 
of ‘formy’ and ‘patty’ and incomplete as regards ‘cotised’. The illustrations have no merit. It is fair 
to say that most books on heraldry are poorly illustrated, but there are good examples in the works 
of St. John Hope and G. W. Eve. The artists should study these. It would be still better to 
illustrate future volumes with photographs. In spite of these blemishes the book has value as the 
product of genuine enthusiasm and it is probable that subsequent volumes will be of interest to 
heralds and topographers. T. D. Tremuerr 


Alumni Cantabrigienses: a Biographical List of all known Students, Graduates, and Holders of 

Office at the University of Cambridge from the Earliest Times to 1900. Compiled by J. A. 
Venn, Litt.D., F.S.A. Part III, from 1752 to 1900; vol. v, Pace-Spyers. 10 74. Pp. 614. 
Cambridge: at the University Press, 1953. £10. 10s. 


This volume is the last but one of Dr. Venn’s mighty compilation. One has only to look at 
the well-worn bindings and thumbed pages of preceding volumes standing on the open shelves of 
an academical library, not in Cambridge, for evidence of the frequent recourse that is made to the 
great repository of biographical information that 4/umni Cantabrigienses provides. The main 
interest in these volumes does not lie so much in the more famous notabilities that they contain: 
for men such as Palmerston, Parnell, Perceval, and the younger Pitt, to mention some of the 
outstanding politicians who figure in the volume Pace—Spyers, have received detailed commemora- 
tion in separate biographies or are enshrined in the Valhalla of the D.N.B. It may be noted in 
passing that Dr. Venn does not include the D.N.B. in his bibliographical note of sources for 
T. E. Page, Sir Charles Parsons, Dean Armitage Robinson, and Sir Owen Seaman, who are all 
the subjects of articles in the last Supplement published in 1949. 

When the final volume of A/umni Cantabrigienses is published, it will be possible to calculate 
comprehensively the distribution of Cambridge men among the professions during the century 
and a half between 1752 and 1900. A forecast of the probable result may be indicated. In the 
present volume there are nearly 650 entries under the surname Smith: 136 of them furnish little 
more information than that which concerns their academic residence. Of the remaining 514, 
one half are clergy. Of the remainder 72 entered the Bar, 43 became schoolmasters, 27 bankers 
(most of them members of the firm of Smith, Payne & Co.), 26 practised medicine, 17 occupied 
positions of some importance in their respective counties, 16 became solicitors, 15 held academical 
posts, 9 entered the Indian and Colonial Civil Services, and 7 pursued military careers. For the 
rest, engineering, chartered accountancy, commerce, publishing, and journalism are represented 
in twos and threes, while the chemical and electrical industries, railways, museum administration, 
geology, and the stage claim one each. A review of the 457 entries under Roberts, Robertson, 
Robins, and Robinson reveals a similar proportion, with an organist, a timber merchant, a fruit- 
broker, a distiller, a tea-planter, a botanist, and a fruit-farmer as variants among those occupations 
that have only a single representative. Up to the beginning of the present century, it would seem, 
the preponderant connexions of Cambridge men continued to be with the Church, the Law, Medi- 
cine, and the schools. The fifty years that have since elapsed have witnessed notable changes in 
this distribution of occupations; so much so that it may well be found in years to come that the 
volumes of Alumni Cantabrigienses, Part 11, furnish the material for the concluding chapters of 
an epoch in the development of the University. 
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The preponderance of clergy has laid Dr. Venn under special obligation to Crockford as a 
source; but in one particular Crockford is an indifferent guide, as it takes no cognizance of clerical 
marriages; consequently in this volume, as in its predecessors, there are some instances in which 
he has failed to discover from other sources that certain clerical a/umni were Ts 

. B. EMpen 


English Weathervanes: their Stories and Legends from Medieval to Modern Times. By A. NEED- 
Ham. 8}X54. Pp. 102. Haywards Heath: Charles Clarke Ltd., 1953. 10s. 6d. 


This small book which deals exclusively with English weathervanes fills a gap in the records 
of English smithcraft long overdue. Apart from their usefulness, weathervanes provide an impor- 
tant accent, without which many buildings would be incomplete. 

Mr. Needham has arranged his examples into four parts: those on churches, public buildings, 
business premises, and private dwellings, preceded by a short history of his subject. Each example 
has its own descriptive paragraph, a most satisfactory arrangement as it obviates hunting through 
the text for a reference. The author’s excellent line drawings, many in perspective, are just right 
for their purpose and make a more useful record than could have been attained by photography. 
Mr. Needham has given considerable research to his subject and the paragraphs are full of interest. 
The seventeenth-century banner vane from Oxburgh Hall, Norfolk (pl. xxv1, no. 6), is a beauti- 
ful example of an armorial design. This example so attracted William Twopenny that he in- 
cluded it in his drawings of English metalwork when touring England in the early nineteenth 
century. Perhaps if the author intends to continue to record these charming finials he will con- 
sider giving us a slightly larger page. J. Seymour Linpsay 


Castles and Churches in the Middle Nile Region. By O. G. S. Crawrorp, with a note on the 
inscriptions by M. F. Laminc Macapam. 9? Pp. 47+ pls. 30. Sudan Antiquities 
Service Occasional Paper No. 2. Khartoum: Commissioner for Archaeology, 1953. 25 P.T. 
or 55. 


The Sudan Antiquities Service give remarkably good value in their second Occasional Paper. 
It, together with an article in their new journal Kush, records the results of Dr. Crawford’s 
second return to his first archaeological love, the Sudan. The reviewer does not like his term 
‘Middle Nile Region’ for that part of the valley between Atbara and Abu Hamed only. The 
paper consists of a survey (with plans and excellent photographs) of nineteen forts and churches 
in this area, and, as such, forms an important introduction to sites that are little known. It also 
covers two other sites downstream of this area, and also one at Fura Wells in the Bayuda desert 
and one at Jebel Umm Marrahi on the west bank of the Nile south of the Sixth Cataract. The 
numbering of the sites is only explained in the complementary article in Kush. 

Dr. Crawford sometimes overstresses the pioneering nature of his tour. For instance, on p. 10 
‘no one appears to have inspected the ruins’ of El Kab ‘for 130 years’, whereas they were almost 
certainly inspected by our Fellow Crowfoot and by G. W. Grabham, and I paid them one short 
visit. On p. 40 he claims several other ‘completely new discoveries’, one at least of which 
(Jebel Umm Marrahi) was already on the Antiquities Service files in 1947. Where Dr. Craw- 
ford is breaking valuable new ground is in publishing something about them, and for that he and 
the Antiquities Service have earned our gratitude. 
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I am not as confident as Dr. Crawford that in several cases he is describing the actual structures 
of Christian churches and not later buildings, usually mosques, constructed of bricks taken from 
earlier churches. But I can only judge from my experience of other Sudan buildings; and he has 
had the great advantage of visual examination. I refer to his ‘No. 10: Artul Mosque-church’ 
“No. 20: Gandeisi Church’, ‘No. 17: Usheir’, and ‘No. 31: the mosque of Wad Saleh’. In his 
plan of no. 20 the north point has been omitted, but there seems to be a mihrab in the east wall; 
and the presumption is that no. 20 is a mosque, built of bricks taken from site ‘No. 21: Gandeisi 
Castle’, which was probably (as elsewhere) a Christian structure dating from the end of the 
thirteenth century, when centres with churches were often protected with castles during the 
troublous times when the northern Sudan was regularly invaded by Moslem armies from Egypt. 

At ‘Site No. 15: Jebel Nakharu’ a rock face ‘covered with serried rows of horizontal grooves’ 
is mentioned as illustrated on plate xr. On the plate the grooves are vertical, suggesting that the 
block has been inadvertently turned. The marks which puzzle Dr. Crawford are the result of 
quarrying blocks of sandstone, as may be seen at Umm Ali and Meroe. The horned devil's 
head at Umm Ali was in fact found by the reviewer, and removed to Khartoum Museum at his 
request by Yanni Effendi Karkanis. 

It seems highly improbable that the second walled enclosure on Jebel Umm Marrahi is to be 
attributed to neolithic man. It is probably much later. While he was describing these forts the 
author might have also included the square stone Meroitic enclosure surrounding a shrine a few 
miles north of Jebel Umm Marrahi, which can just be seen on pl. 3 of my Shaheinab. It was 
found during the excavation of Esh Shaheinab, and shown to Mr. Shinnie the Commissioner. 

A. J. ARKELL 


Richmond. By KATHLEEN CouRLANDER. 9 X6. Pp. 192. London: Batsford, 1953. 215. 


“This ertheley and secunde Paradise’, wrote Lancaster Herald of Richmond Palace in the 
reign of Henry VII, and the epithet might equally serve for the town and its setting throughout 
the greater part of Richmond’s colourful history. Even the developments of the past hundred 
years, which have turned the place into a ‘great dormitory town for London’s workers’, have 
failed to rob Richmond of its essential charm. This twofold appeal of History and Nature has 
proved attractive to writers, and there is a considerable literature dealing with the locality. The 
best monograph is Beresford Chancellor’s History and Antiquities, but this was published as long 
ago as 1894. Although useful accounts of the Park by C. L. Collenette (1937) and the Parish 
Church by A. C. Piper (1947) have done something to fill the gap, for many years there has been 
a real need for a new scholarly history of Richmond, fully documented from such rich sources as 
the Court Rolls, Vestry Books, and Parish Registers. Unfortunately the study under review 
does not supply this need. In the first place, the series to which it belongs is innocent of references 
and bibliographies, although a map might surely have been supplied for Richmond as has been 
done, for instance, for St. Andrews. In the second place, Miss Courlander’s intimate acquaint- 
ance with the topography of her native town, while it has enabled her to provide much detail— 
in too discursive a manner—about Richmond’s public buildings and private houses and their 
occupants, cannot compensate for the fact that she is a journalist and not a historian. She has 
made some use of the Court Rolls, but her handling of them as represented by her misstatement 
(p. 65) that Bishop Duppa ‘surrendered some of his local property to his friend, Sir Justinian 
Isham’—in reality the Bishop’s landlord surrendered his house to (Sir) Justinian for the Bishop’s 
use—does not inspire confidence. An elementary error in heraldry also calls for remark. Henry 
VII's supporters, the Dragon and the Greyhound, on the archway of Richmond Palace, were not 
‘unlike those borne by any other English Monarch’ (p. 32). Henry VIII did not, as Miss 
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Courlander says, replace the Greyhound by the Lion, but all five Tudor sovereigns employed 
some combination of three supporters, Lion, Dragon, and Greyhound. The most valuable 
feature of the book is its fifty-one excellent photographic plates. MarGareT TOYNBEE 


The Queen’s Beasts: an Account with New Drawings of the Heraldic Animals which stood at the 
entrance of Westminster Abbey on the Occasion of the Coronation of Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth 
II, 2 Fune 1953. By H. Sranrorp Lonpon, F.S.A., Norfolk Herald Extraordinary, with 
a foreword by the Hon. Sir Georce Bettew, K.C.V.O., F.S.A., Garter King of Arms. 
11 X 84. Pp. 56. London: Newman Neame, 1954. 8s. 6d. 


From the many heraldic animals which have been associated with the ruling dynasties of 
Great Britain ten were chosen to stand guard outside the temporary annex built on to the Abbey 
for the Coronation. The generosity of the Shell Petroleum Company has produced a most 
attractive souvenir of this decoration. The Queen’s Beasts contains not only photographs of 
Mr. Woodford’s actual carvings, but new and virile drawings in colour of the same ten beasts 
by Edward Bawden and Cecil Keeling, which show unequivocally how stimulating heraldic 
design can be today without departing in any valid sense from its ancient canons. 

Not surprisingly most of the beasts find their origins in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
the great age of the badge, which reflected the bastard feudalism, the livery and maintenance of an 
over-mighty subject, as clearly and truly as the original coat-of-arms had illustrated and adorned 
a purer feudal society. The editor of this admirably printed book, our fellow Mr. H. Stanford 
London, Norfolk Herald Extraordinary, has supplied an account of the history of each beast 
and also a valuable introduction to the subject, and our fellow Garter King of Arms has con- 
tributed a foreword. 

This book is intended for a wide audience and may well help to stimulate the growing interest 
in all aspects of heraldry. Mr. London wears his learning lightly, but none the less his intro- 
duction is the result of much reading and research; in particular he makes a distinction, which 
one would like to see further elaborated, between the badge, intended for general use and display, 
and the larger beast, which often carries a banner, or, as here, a smaller badge. This branch of 
blazon has not been sufficiently explored, and it is to be hoped that Norfolk Herald will continue 
his investigations. Meanwhile the present volume can be warmly recommended as a spirited 
record of an artistic achievement. Even if some of the beasts are unfamiliar to modern natural 
history, they had their place in the medieval bestiary and can still inspire artists and win our 
admiration today. M. Macracan 


The Miniatures in the Gospels of St. Augustine (Corpus Christi College MS. 286). By Francis 
WormaLp. 12} X 10. Pp. ix-+17-++19 plates. Cambridge: at the University Press, 1954. 70s. 


The first of the lectures which Professor Wormald delivered as Sandars Reader in Bibliography 
at Cambridge in 1948 was devoted to an examination of the miniatures in MS. 286 in the 
library of Corpus Christi College, a manuscript better known under the title of St. Augustine’s 
Gospels. —The volume before us contains an expanded version of that lecture, accompanied by a 
collection of plates not only of the miniatures in the manuscript itself but of related and illustrative 
material. The manuscript is written in sixth-century uncials and was probably executed in Italy; 
there is nothing therefore against the tradition that it was one of the books presented by St. 
Gregory to St. Augustine and that it was brought with others to England by the latter. It was 
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certainly in England by the end of the seventh or the beginning of the eight century as corrections 
show, and at St. Augustine’s Abbey, Canterbury, by the eleventh century; as one of the books 
probably placed with the relics on the high altar of the abbey church it had a greater chance of 
survival (as Professor Wormald reminds us) than the manuscripts in the library. The book 
unfortunately lacks many leaves and in its present form contains only two pages of illumination, 
one composed of scenes from the life of Christ arranged in square panels (f. 125) and the second 
containing a miniature of St. Luke (f. 129»): both are reproduced in colour. The iconography 
of the scenes from the life of Christ is definitely excluded from detailed consideration by Professor 
Wormald, who is concerned first with an attempt to reconstruct the make-up of the original 
book and secondly to place the miniatures in their proper relation to earlier and later material, 
The first task can be accomplished with reasonable certainty from internal and comparative 
evidence. As to the second, the lack of contemporary illustrative material is a major diffi- 
culty; the miniatures have several features not paralleled elsewhere and it is these in conjunction 
with the manuscript’s early date which give it its great interest. It is calculated that twenty- 
two leaves are missing from the beginning and these would presumably have contained the 
usual material—the letter of St. Jerome to Pope Damasus, a prologue to the Four Gospels, the 
letter of Eusebius to Carpianus relating to the Canon Tables, and the Canon Tables themselves, 


_ Then would follow the preface to St. Matthew. Four Evangelists’ portraits would presumably 


have been present, one before each of the Gospels. Of these only that of Luke survives, and 
the interesting feature of this is that it is flanked on each side by three oblong miniatures each 
containing two scenes of the ministry of Christ; presumably the other Evangelist portraits 
would have had a similar design and there would in all therefore have been forty-eight such 
scenes. In addition there is the large miniature of twelve panels and a similar one now missing 
but for which Professor Wormald details the evidence. Thus, there would have been at least 
seventy-two scenes in all, a very extensive cycle. The Evangelists’ symbols, the Evangelist 
portrait, and the miniature of twelve scenes with its interesting imitation marble border are each 
considered in turn as to origin, relations to late Antique Art, and possible influence on later 
copyists. On each Professor Wormald has some very interesting things to say, not the least 
fruitful result being the illuminating way in which the St. Augustine’s Gospels is brought into 
relation through certain features in the miniatures with such manuscripts as Royal 1 E.vi in 
the British Museum, the Codex Aureus at Stockholm, and the Book of Cerne at Cambridge. 

C. E. Wricut 


English Stained and Painted Glass. By CuristopHER WooprorpbeE. 9} 6}. Pp. xviii+83+ 
pls. 80. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1954. 30s. 


Dr. Woodforde’s book is designed primarily for those with little or no acquaintance with the 
subject; he dispenses with the reference notes which are apt to repel the general reader, though 
he gives a very full list of authorities in his bibliography. The book will none the less be found 
useful by students and specialists as a summary of the history and as indicating the places best 
worth visiting by those in search of characteristic work of the various periods; it is exceptional 
in carrying the record with almost ruthless completeness through the doldrums of the rgth 
century down to the present decade: out of the 80 plates 17 are devoted to the period 1820-1952. 

If this opportunity is taken of questioning, with a view to correction or modification in future 
impressions, some of the author’s assertions, it must not be construed as disparaging to a work 
which, based as it is largely on personal observations and examinations carried on over a long 
period and a wide field, is of substantial value as an addition to the literature of stained glass. 
The subject of the 13th century panel at West Horsley is not the Last Supper but Christ in the 
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house of Lazarus. The finds of coloured potmetal on glasshouse sites near Chiddingfold* suggest 
that ‘all coloured glass used in England throughout the Middle Ages’ did not come ‘from the 
Continent’, as stated on p. 10. Recent researches of M. Jean Lafond show that the enamel 
technique began, like virtually every technical innovation in glass-painting, in France, not in 
Switzerland (a misconception which the reviewer also once committed to print). On p. 48 ‘sit’ 
should surely read ‘sic’ or be followed by ‘[sic]’. Dr. Woodforde is doubtless right in sharing the 
view of those who hold that the Fairford windows are probably the work of an English glass- 
painter using foreign designs: they differ considerably in character from such works as the King’s 
College glass, painted by foreigners working in England. On the other hand, the panel with a 
portrait of Anne Shelton (pl. 42) is, like the panel at Canterbury from St. Augustine’s, so closely 
akin to Netherlandish and Rhenish glass of the period that it is hardly credible that it should not 
have been painted either on the Continent to order for the Norfolk church or by a foreign artist 
in England. BERNARD RACKHAM 


1 Surrey Archaeological Collections, xxiv (1921), the Churches of Surrey, Surrey Archaeological 
pp. 24-31; Ancient Stained and Painted Glass in Society, 1930, p. 21. 
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PROC. BRIT. ACADEMY, vol. 38, 1952:—Fortification in Islam before a.p. 1250, by K. A. C. Creswell, 


TRANS. ANCIENT MONUMENTS SOC., n.s., vol. 1:—Conway, by J. Swarbrick; Domestic archi- 
tecture of Herefordshire, by F.C. Morgan; The Roman villa at Great Weldon, Northants., by D. Smith; 
Old St. Peter’s Church, Thurso, by J. B. Gair; The deserted medieval villages of England, by N. W, 
Beresford. 


ANTIQUITY, no. 110, June 1954:—Hogback tombstones and the Anglo-Danish house, by J. Walton; 
Caravan traffic across Asia, by W. C. Brice; Pitfalls in prehistory, by C. van Riet Lowe; The ancient 
cart-tracks of Malta, by H. S. Gracie; The Scottish kayaks and the ‘Finn-men’, by I. Whitaker; Some 
recent periodical publications, by O. G. S. Crawford; Keilor man, by E. D. Gill; A probable hunter's 
trap of the Iron Age, by S. H. Warren. 


R.I.B.A. JOURN., 3rd ser., vol. 61, no. 5:—English villas and Venetian decorators, by F. J. B. Watson; 
Stonework maintenance in historic buildings, by T. Rayson, B. C. G. Shore, and J. H. Markham. 


ARCHIVES, vol. 2, no. 9:—The Public Records of Scotland (2), by J. Ferguson; Recent record publice- 
tions of local societies, by J. C. Lancaster; Record publications and the teaching of diplomatic, by K. 
Major. 

Vol. 2, no. 10:—The care of records by the private owner, by Lord Leconfield, Earl Spencer, and 
I. P. Collins; The Norwich Central Library, by P. Hepworth and M. Grace. 

Vol. 2, no. 11:—Architectural archives, by J. H. Harvey; The records of the City of London, by 
P. E. Jones; Illustrations in record publications, by H. Grieve; The preservation of paper records, 
by W. H. Langwell; Diocesan record offices, by R. Somerville. 


JOURN. SOC. ARMY HIST. RESEARCH, vol. 32, no. 129:—The West Somerset Yeomanry, 1846, 
by L. E. Buckell; Peninsular private, by E. Robson; The Ramillies battlefield, by C. 'T. Atkinson and 
J. W. Wijn; A Sepoy muster book of 1768, by C. Ritchie; An officer in a Sepoy regiment, c. 1784, by 
L. E. Buckell; 11th Light Dragoons, ¢. 1787, by W. Y. Carman; The Army and the restoration of 1660, 
by G. Davies. 


JOURN. ROY. ASIATIC SOC., pts. 1 and 2, 1954:—Crosses from the walls of Zaitun, by J. Foster; 
Sculptures and inscriptions from Shabwa, by W. L. Brown and A. F. L. Beeston. 


ANNUAL OF BR. SCHOOL AT ATHENS, no. 48:—Mycenae, 1939-52, by A. J. B. Wace and others; 
The neolithic pottery of Knossos, by A. Furness; Hellenic houses at Ammétopos in Epirus, by N. G. L. 
Hammond; The Churches of Molyvdoskepastos, by D. Nicol; Excavations near Mamousia in Achaia, 
by J. K. Anderson; Some Proto-corinthian vase-painters, by T. J. Dunbabin and M. Robertson; The 
Byzantine modes in the twelfth century, by H. J. W. Tillyard; A political sherd, by A. G. Woodhead; 
The Attic silver mines in the fourth century, B.c., by R. J. Hopper; Further excavations at Aetos (with 
an appendix on the later Corinthian pottery from Aetos by J. K. Anderson), by S. Benton. 


COAT OF ARMS, vol. 3, no. 17:—The origin of the three Crowns of Sweden, by A. Berghman; The 
torse and mantling, by R. Bretton; An unusual tressure, by R. Saunders; Six marine symbols, by Sir G. 
Bellew; Marshalling, by J. P. Brooke-Little. 

No. 18:—The law of Arms in England, by A. R. Wagner and H. S. London; The Valence enamel, 
by P. Adam-Even; The heraldry of our ancient boroughs, by R. Bretton; Four monsters from the Near 
East, by Sir G. Bellew; Punning possibilities, by E. Elmhirst; Heraldic glass at Charlecote Park, by E. S. 
Lucy; Marshalling, by J. P. Brooke-Little. 


CONNOISSEUR, February 1954:—Wall-paintings in the Alexanderkirche at Wildeshausen, by R. 
Schapire; 15th-century Ferrarese illumination at Holkham Hall, Norfolk, by W. O. Hassall; Rings of 
the Serjeants-at-Law, by L. G. Matthews. 
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March 1954:—New light on the Coronation chair, by R. W. Symonds; Four important drinking- 
vessels in the collection of Mr. and Mrs. A. B. Martin of New York, by Y. Hackenbroch; Byzantine 
illumination at Holkham, by W. O. Hassell; The Bow china factory and Edward heylyn, by G. Wills; 
Discovered: a box of buttons, by A. Oswald and F. Russell Smith. 

April 1954:—The Adoration of the Magi, by J. Hunt; A notable private collection—13. Florentine 
illuminated manuscripts at Holkham, by W. O. Hassall; The Palace collections of Egypt: dispersal of 
coins and medals, by R. A. G. Carson. 

May 1954:—Reflections on Nottingham alabaster carving, by C. F. Pitman; A coincidence of com- 
modes, by F. J. B. Watson; A Limoges enamel hunting-horn, by Y. Hackenbroch; French domestic 
furniture of the Middle Ages, by J. H. Viaux. 


FOLK-LORE, vol. 64, Dec. 1953:—Some seventeenth-century books of magic, by K. M. Briggs; The 
labyrinth pattern in India, by S. C. Brooke. 


GENEALOGISTS’ MAG., vol. 11, no. 13:—The manorial and parish records of Southwark, by I. 
Darlington; The Princess ‘Torquil of Denmark, by Sir T. Innes of Learney; Old rate books of a Hamp- 
shire parish, by Sir S. Wyatt. 

Vol. rr, no. 14:—de Merck and de Marris, by A. R. Wagner; The manorial and parish records of 
Southwark, by I. Darlington; The Arms of Montmorency, by G. H. White. 


GEORG. JOURN., vol. 120, pt. 1:—Ridge and furrow in Buckinghamshire, by W. R. Mead. 


BULL. INST. HIST. RESEARCH, vol. 27, no. 75:—Common Law writs and returns: Richard I to 
Richard II, pt. 2, by J. C. Davies; ‘Justice’ in early English parliaments, by J. G. Edwards. 


ENG. HIST. REV., vol. 69, no. 270:—Sir Geoffrey le Scrope (¢. 1285-1340), Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench, by E. L. G. Stones; The terms of the disposal of the Devon Monastic lands, 1536-58, by J. A. 
Youings. 

TRANS. R. HIST. SOC., vol. 4:—Frankish colonization: a new approach, by C. Verlinden; War and 
finance in the Anglo-Norman State, by J. O. Prestwich; The divisions of the spoils of war in fourteenth 
century England, by D. Hay. 


HISTORY, vol. 39, no. 133:—The battle of the Medway, a.v. 43, by A. R. Burn; The Statute of Pro- 
visors of 1351, by C. Davies. 


MAN, vol. 53, Dec. 1953:—-Some vessels and beakers from Mubende Hill, Uganda, by E. C. Lanning. 


MARINER’S MIRROR, vol. 40, no. 1:—Penn’s expedition to Bonratty in 1646, by F. R. Powell; The 
Binnacle, by W. E. May; M. H. Tromp, 1598-1653, by C. R. Boxer; The building of the Grace-Dieu, 
Valentine, and Falconer at Southampton, 1416-1420, by Mrs. W. J. C. Turner. 

No. 2:—Captain James Cook as a hydrographer, by R. A. Skelton; Some chronicles of the Larkins 
family. The convict ship, 1792, by E. W. Bovill; Great Britain and Malta before 1798, by M. S. 
Anderson. 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION QUARTERLY, Jan.-April 1954:—Land tenure in the Old Testa- 
ment, by K. H. Henrey; The tombs of Sanhedria—z, by J. Jotham-Rothschild; Bar Kokhba and Akiba, 
by S. A. Birnbaum. 


BULL. JOHN RYLANDS LIB., vol. 36, no. 2:—Some household ordinances of Henry VI, by A. R. 
Myers; A contribution to the archaeology of the Western Desert, 2, by A. Rowe; Hand-list of the Bag- 
shawe Muniments deposited in the John Rylands Library (cont.), by F. Taylor; Greek comic costume: 
its history and diffusion, by T. B. L. Webster. 


ARCH. AEL., 4th ser., vol. 31:—The correspondence of Colonel Robert Ellison of Hebburn, 1733-48, 
by E. Hughes; The Craster family—three generations, by E. Craster; Royal armorials in the parish 
churches of Northumberland and Durham, by C. H. Hunter Blair and L. C. Evetts; Northumberland 
in the early years of Edward IV, by D. Charlesworth; The problem of the va//um at Carvoran, by B. 
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Swinbank; The great seals of Richard I, by C. H. Hunter Blair; Prehistoric Weardale—a new survey 
by C. I. Fell and E. J. W. Hildyard; Third report on the Roman site at Old Durham, by R. P. Wright 
and J. P. Gillam; Three Jacobean houses—Washington Old Hall, Ovingham Vicarage and Aydon 
White House, by H. L. Honeyman; The Town Moor of Newcastle upon Tyne, by E. M. Halcrow: 
Excavations at Low Brunton milecastle, no. 27, in 1952, by J. P. Gillam; Shipping and trade in New. 
castle upon Tyne, 1294-1296, by J. C. Davies; Buildings of the first and second centuries north of the 
granaries at Corbridge, by I. A. Richmond and J. P. Gillam, with description of samian vessels by G. 
Simpson. 


TRANS. & PROC. BIRMINGHAM ARCH. SOC., vol. 70, 1952:—The monumental effigies of 
Staffordshire, pt. 2, by S. A. Jeavons; The Hospital of Lord Leycester, formerly the Hall and other 
buildings of the medieval guilds in Warwick, by P. B. Chatwin; Some new sidelights on Stratford-upon- 
Avon’s medieval guild buildings, by L. Fox. 


ARCH. CANTIANA, vol. 66:—The Faussett Pavilion, pt. 1, by R. F. Jessup; pt. 2, by G. Zarnecki; The 
Lullingstone Roman villa, by G. W. Meates; The Thanet seaports, 1650-1750, by J. H. Andrews; 
Plans of and brief architectural notes on Kent churches, second series, pt. 3, by F. C. Elliston-Erwood; 
Excavations at Reculver, Kent, 1951, by F. H. Thompson; Kent hop-tokens, by J. W. Bridge; The 
Kent Archives Office, by F. Hull; A discovery of Acheulian implements in the deposits of the Dartford 
Heath terrace, by P. J. Tester; Roman burials at Welling, by P. J. Tester; The Dominical or Sunday 
Letter dial, in Eastry Church, Kent, by F. H. Worsfold; The Genus Cucullatus in Kent, by F. Jenkins; 
‘Two notes on Guernes de Pont Sainte-Maxence: Vie de Saint Thomas, by W. Urry; Kentish tradesmen 
in the early nineteenth century, by E. Melling; Archaeological horizons in the North Kent marshes, by 
J. H. Evans. 


BERKS. ARCH. JOURN., vol. 5 3:—The church bells of Berkshire, pt. 13, by F. Sharpe; Excavations on 
Blewburton Hill, 1948 and 1949, by A. E. P. Collins; Report on horse and dog skeletons from Blew- 
burton Hill: appendix, by J. E. King; The rebuilding and repair of Berkshire churches during the 17th, 
18th, and early roth centuries, by B. F. L. Clarke and H. M. Colvin; The arms of Wytham of Wytham, 
by A. C. Cole. 


CHESHIRE HISTORIAN, no. 4, 1954:—Roman coins, by G. Webster; Prehistoric trade in Cheshire, 
by J. D. Jones 


JOURN. DERBYSHIRE ARCH. & N. H. SOC., no. 73, 1953:—Notes on the manorial history of 
Horsley, by F. N. Fisher; On the development of the Roman street system with special reference to 
Derbyshire, by R. W. P. Cockerton; Atlow Court rolls, 19 Edw. III-4 Ric. II, by R. H. Oakley; 
Excavation of prehistoric sites in East Derbyshire, by A. L. Armstrong. 


DEVONSHIRE ASS. REPORT AND TRANS., vol. 85 :—Some problems of Buckland Abbey, by G. W. 
Copeland; Kingswear and neighbourhood, by P. Russell and G. York; The end of the Civil War in 
Devon, a Royalist letter of 1646, by P. H. Hardacre; The motte at Castle Dyke, High Week, by D. and 
A. Woolner; Investigations into the Burford Down stone row, by H. Parsons. 


PROC. DORSET N. H. & ARCH. SOC., vol. 74:—The neolithic long mound at Maiden Castle, by 
R. J. C. Atkinson; A discovery of human skulls, with stone artifacts and animal bones, in a fissure at 
Portland, by M. C. Stopes, K. P. Oakley, and L. H. Wells; Some archaeological discoveries in the Isle of 
Purbeck, by J. B. Calkin; Fourteenth century civil costume as represented by three Dorset stone effigies, 
by G. D. Drury; Dorset Incumbents, 1542-1731, pt. 5, by G. D. Squibb; A list of scheduled ancient 
monuments and historic buildings in Dorset, by R. A. H. Farrar; Archaeological fieldwork in Dorset in 
1952, by R. A. H. Farrar. 


TRANS. ARCHITECT. & ARCH. SOC. DURHAM & NORTHUMBERLAND, vol. ro, pt. 4:— 
Calpurnius Agricola and the northern frontier, by J. P. Gillam; Reginald of Durham, by E. G. Pace; 
The restoration of the Norman chapel in Durham Castle, by B. Colgrave; The activities of Lollius 
Urbicus as evidenced by inscriptions, by B. Swinbank; Glastonbury, by C. E. Whiting. 
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ESSEX REVIEW, Jan. 1954:—A medieval household, by F. W. Steer; An eighteenth-century turnpike 
road milestone, by T. C. Salmon; Maldon, 1558-1574, by W. J. Petchey; Words in Essex Records, by 
E. Middleton. 

April 1954:—Wanstead House, by G. Atwell; The Moravians in Essex, by E. Brown; Words in 
Essex Records, by E. Middleton. 


SOCIETY OF FRIENDS OF ST. GEORGE’S CHAPEL, Report to 31st Dec., 1953:—Acoustic pots 
in St. George’s Chapel, by M. F. Bond; The King’s Beasts on St. George’s Chapel, by H. S. London. 


GUILDHALL MISCELLANY, no. 3, 1954:—The use of bellarmines as witch-bottles, by R. Merri- 
field; Some notes on a site in Garlick Hill, by W. Kellaway; The London sugar refiners around 1800, 
by W. M. Stern; Lider Custumarum, and other manuscripts formerly at the Guildhall, by N. R. Ker; 
Handlist of Seventeenth-Century newspapers in the Guildhall Library. 


proc. HANTS F. C. & ARCH. SOC., vol. 18, pt. 1:—Paper mills in Hampshire, by A. H. Shorter; 
King Charles I and Winchester College, by M. Toynbee; Saxon Gosport and a Royal Charter of Alver- 
stoke, by G. Civil; Displays of the Royal Arms in the churches of Hampshire and the Isle of Wight, by 
R. L. P. Jowitt. 

Vol. < pt. 2:—A topography of Alfred’s wars in Wessex, by the late J. P. W. Freeman; The distribu- 
tion of the Romano-British population in the Basingstoke area, by S. Applebaum; The agricultural 
revolution in Hampshire, with special reference to the acreage returns of 1801, by R. A. Pelham; The 
placenames of the Test Valley, by G. Stone; Mesolithic research in East Hampshire, the Hampshire- 
Greensand, by W. F. Rankine. 


TRANS. HUNTER ARCH. SOC., vol. 7, pt. 3:—A Sheffield business partnership, 1750-65, by G. G. 
Hopkinson; Lady’s Well, Ickles, Rotherham, by D. Greene; Sheffield and Rotherham Railway Omnibus 
checks, by J. B. Himsworth. 


PROC. S.A. NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, § ser., vol. 1, no. 5:—Riding Mill, by C. E. Baldwin; Note 
on a helmet given to the Museum, by A. Dixon; A frustration of Charity, by K. Harper; Coket Moor, 
by E. Miller; The water supply of South Shields before 1852, by A. C. Flagg. 


SUSSEX ARCH. COLLECTIONS, vol. 91:—Recent discoveries by the Ordnance Survey of Roman 
roads in Sussex, by I. D. Margary; Three medieval houses in East Sussex, by R. T. Mason; The property 
of the Earl of Arundel, 1397, by L. F. Salzman; Excavations at Balsdean Chapel, Rottingdean, by 
N. E. S. Norris and E. F. Hockings; A Celtic farm on Blackpatch, by H. B. A. and M. M. Ratcliffe- 
Densham; The Sussex election of 1741, by G. H. Nadel; Langney Grange, Westham, by S. Toy; A 
note on a head of a Romano-Gaulish figurine found at Hassocks, by F. Jenkins; Late Saxon and early 
Medieval pottery from selected sites in Chichester, by G. C. Dunning and A. E. Wilson; The repair of 
Sussex bridges, by G. D. Johnston. 


‘TRANS. SHROPSHIRE ARCH. SOC., vol. 54, pt. 2:—The social status of the more prominent Shrews- 
bury drapers, 1560-1660, by T. C. Mendenhall; The Recorders of Bridgnorth, by J. F. A. Mason; 
Armorial bearings in Atcham Church, by L. H. Hayward; Notes on some stone tools and medieval 
pottery from Skyborry, nr. Knighton, by W. A. Cummins; Bronze axe hoard from Preston-on-the-Weald 
Moors, Shropshire, by L. F. Chitty; The Wealdmoors, 1560-1660, by M. C. Hill; The Lordship of 
Cause, 1540-1541. 


STAFFS. RECORD SOC., 1950 and 1951:—The early history of Penkridge Church, by D. Styles; A 
catalogue of the pictures at Ingestre Hall, Staffordshire, belonging to the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury 
and Waterford, by A. Crofton; William Baker of Audlem, Architect, by A. Oswald; Lichfield: a study 
of its growth and function, by H. Thorpe. 


TRANS. THOROTON SOC., vol. 57:—A medieval pottery figure from Nottingham, by F. H. Thomp- 
son; A short history of East Stoke, by J. Bramley; Some letters of Robert and Mary Thoroton and others, 
1745-6, transcribed and edited by M. T. H. Hildyard; The buildings of Nottingham High School, by 
C. L. Reynolds; A Nottingham Archdeacon’s letter-book of 1832, by A. C. Wood. 
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TRANS. GEORGIAN SOC. FOR EAST YORKS., vol. 3, pt. 3:—Boynton Hall, 1, by F. Johnson: 
Plaster work in Hull and district, by C. Barnby; The building of the Beverley market cross, by K. A. 
MacMahon. 


PROC. YORKS. ARCHIT. & YORK ARCH. SOC., 1953-4:—Course of the Roman road from Sim 
Balk Lane to near Micklegate Bar, York, by L. P. Wenham; Colonia Eboracensium, by H. G. Ramm: 
An architectural account of St. John’s Church, Micklegate, by E. A. Gee; The Corpus Christi plays at 
York, by E. Brunskill; William Peckitt, glass-painter, by J. A. Knowles. 


TRANS. CAERNARVON. HIST. SOC., vol. 14, 1953:—Caernarvonshire in the Civil War, by A. H. 
Dodd; The records of the Parish of Aber, by T. J. Owen. 


BULL. BOARD OF CELTIC STUDIES, vol. 15, pt. 3: Excavations and discoveries, by H. N. Savory; 
List of hill-forts and other earthworks in Wales and Monmouthshire: additions and corrections to Sections 
1-3, by H. N. Savory; Excavations at Caerwent and Caerleon, by V. E. Nash-Williams. 


CEREDIGION, vol. 2, no. 1:—A Llanbadarn Fawr calendar, by S. M. Harris; The Cwmsymlog lead 
mine, by W. J. Lewis. 


FLINT. HIST. SOC. PUBLICATIONS, vol. 14, 1953-4:—Medieval quarrying in North-eastern 
Wales, by E. Neaverson; Thomas Pennant and Downing, by M. Bevan-Evans. 


PROC. SOC. ANTS. SCOTLAND, vol. 86:—Early textiles found in Scotland, pt. 1 (locally made), by 
A. S. Henshall; Clothing and other articles from a late 17th century grave at Gunnister, Shetland, by 
A. S. Henshall and S. Maxwell; Report on some discoveries at Glenluce Sands, Wigtownshire, by J. M. 
Davidson; Drochil Castle and the plan Tout Vze Masse, by W. D. Simpson; The Roman Fort and tem- 
porary camp at Oakwood, Selkirkshire, by K. A. Steer and R. W. Feachem; Long cist burials, particularly 
those at Galson and Gairloch, with a symbol stone at Gairloch, by R. B. K. Stevenson; A chronology of 
the Abbey and Castle of Saddell, Kintyre, by A. McKerral; Re-excavation of the chambered cairn of 
Quoyness, Sanday, on behalf of the Ministry of Works in 1951-2, by V. G. Childe; Scottish medieval 
pottery: the Bothwell Castle collection, by S. Cruden; Notes on a chambered cairn and a working gallery 
on the Beorgs of Uyea, Northmaven, Shetland, by L. G. Scott and C. S. T. Calder; Report on the partial 
excavation of a broch at Sae Breck, Esha Ness, in the Parish of Northmaven, Shetland, by C. S. 'T. Calder; 
Celtic carved box from Orkney, by R. B. K. Stevenson; Excavations at Castle Law, Glencorse, and at 
Craig’s Quarry, Dirleton, 1948-9, by S. Piggott and Mrs. C. M. Piggott; Brochs and duns in Tiree— 
notes by J. D. Jones and Mrs. C. M. Piggott; Some notable weapons and accessories, including inscribed 
powder-horns, by S. Maxwell; Excavations of Kalemouth Cairn, Roxburghshire, by J. S. Richardson and 
I. G. Lindsay; Two Kirkintilloch antiquities: carved dragon head and short cist, by J. Fletcher; A Roman 
signal-station on Eildon Hill North, Roxburghshire, by K. A. Steer and R. W. Feachem; Two Shetland 
finds: Runic stone, Papil, Burra Isle; stone implement from Urafirth, Northmavine, by P. Moar; Some 
observations on the Badnabay corridor-tomb, near Laxford Bridge, Sutherland, by A. J. Boyd; Corstor- 
phine lintel, by E. A. Cormack. 


ULSTER JOURN. OF ARCH., vol. 16:—Archaeology in Northern Ireland, 1921-51, by E. E. Evans; 
Archaeological research in Northern Ireland: an historical account of the investigations at Larne, by 
H. L. Movius; The neolithic site at Goodland, Co. Antrim, by H. J. Case; Some observations on the 
mesolithic period in Ireland, by H. W. M. Hodges; A north Irish axe of stone from Great Langdale, 
Lake District, by E. M. Jope and J. Preston; Three late Bronze Age swords from Ballycroghan, near 
Bangor, Co. Down, by E. M. Jope; Excavation of a Rath at Boho, Co. Fermanagh, by V. B. Proudfoot; 
Excavations at Tullybeg Fort, Co. Down, 1952, by V. B. Proudfoot; Two early medieval swords found 
in Ulster, by D. M. Waterman; Castleraw, nr. Loughgall, Co. Armagh, by E. M. Jope; Enniskillen 
water-gate: a further note, by E. M. Jope; Traditions of Rundale in and around the Sperrin Mountains, 
by D. McCourt; Catalogue of eighteenth and nineteenth century estate maps in the Antrim estate office, 
Glenarm, Co. Antrim, by J. Frey. 


AMERICAN JOURN. ARCH., vol. 58, no. 1:—Two postscripts to the Hermes controversy, by R. 
Carpenter; On the Epinicus inscription from Didyma, by F. W. Schehl; Excavations at Pylos, 1953, by 
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C. W. Blegen; Gaulish terra sigillata in the University of Pennsylvania Museum, by H. Comfort; ‘A 
inted Graeco-Phoenician vase from Ormidhia in Cyprus, by Sir J. L. Myres; Tabula Imperii Romani, 
by F. W. Adams. 
Vol. 58, no. 2:—Minoan writing, by S. Dow; A late Cypriote III tomb from Kourion, Kaloriziki 
no. 40, by G. H. McFadden. 


ARCHAEOLOGY, vol. 6, no. 4:—King Nestor’s Palace—new discoveries, by C. W. Blegen; An orna- 
ment from an Assyrian Throne, by E. Porada; New excavations at Boghazkéy, capital of the Hittites, by 
H. G. Giiterbock; Further discoveries in Pine Lawn Valley, by P. S. Martin; Sea-digging, by L. S. 
Casson; On Sphinxes, by G. M. A. Hanfmann; The Sphinx from Tell Tayinaat, by G. F. Swift, Jr.; 
Surkh Kotal, a late Hellenistic Temple in Bactria, by D. Schlumberger; Diana the Huntress, by P. T. 
Rathbone. 

Vol. 7, no. 1:—Jericho, oldest walled town, by K. M. Kenyon; The foundation and birthday of Rome 
in legend and history, by A. A. Boyce; King Nestor’s four-handled cups, Greek inventories in the Minoan 
Script, by M. Ventris; Palaeolithic child found in Iraq; Etowah, ancient cult centre in Georgia, by A. R. 
Kelly; Lerna 1953, by J. L. Caskey; A Peruvian goldsmith’s grave, by S. K. Lothrop; Builders and 
craftsmen of Islamic Iran, by D. N. Wilber; The fourth far-eastern prehistory Congress, by W. G. 
Solheim, IT. 


ART BULLETIN, vol. 35, no. 4:—The wooden altar frontal from Buira, by W. W. S. Cook. 
Vol. 36, no. 1:—St. Job as a patron of music, by K. Meyer. 


HESPERIA, vol. 22, no. 4:—Pottery of the mid-fifth century from a well in the Athenian Agora, by C. 
Boulter; An Akroterion from the Temple of Ares in the Athenian Agora, by P. N. Boulter; Isthmia 
excavations, 1952, by O. Broneer; A terracotta tetrapod dedication at Corinth, by R. E. Carter; The 
Eponyms named on Rhodian Amphora stamps, by V. R. Grace; Olynthiaka, by J. W. Graham; Inscrip- 
tions of the Peloponnesos, by M. Jameson; Samothrace: sixth preliminary report, by K. Lehmann; The 
entrance to the Areopagus, by B. D. Meritt; KATAITYTQN KATAIIYTAINA, by M. J. Milne, and D. von 
Bothmer; Inscriptions from Athens, by M. Mitsos and E. Vanderpool; Investigations at Corinth, 195 3— 
a tavern of Aphrodite, by C. H. Morgan; The Attic Stelae, part I, by W. K. Pritchett; A magical inscrip- 
tion from Pisidian Antioch, by D. M. Robinson; Notes on inscriptions from Phlius, by G. A. Stamires; 
Excavations in the Athenian Agora, 1952, by H. A. Thompson; New evidence for the location of the 
Attic Deme Kopros, by E. Vanderpool. 

Vol. 23, no. 1:—Excavations at Lerna, 1952-3, by J. L. Caskey; Excavations in the Athenian Agora, 
1953, by H. A. Thompson; Philinos, by A. E. Raubitschek; Three centuries of Hellenistic terracottas, 
I, B and C, by D. B. Thompson. 


JOURN. NEAR EASTERN STUDIES, vol. 13, no. 1:—The fifth-century Jewish calendar at Elephan- 
tine, by S. S. Horn and L. H. Wood; Bur, Bure and Baris in ancient North African place names, by 
P. W. Townsend; The Patriarchal narratives, by C. H. Gordon. 

Vol. 13, no. 2:—A propos du Naos des Décades, par J. Yoyotte; Carchemish, by H. G. Giiterbock; 
The theocracy of Amarna and the doctrine of the Ba, by L. V. Zabkar. 


NEW ENGLAND HIST. & GEN. REGISTER, vol. 108, no. 429:—The Whittemore family in 
America (cont.), by B. A. Whittemore; Sixth part of a Roll of Arms (conc/d.), registered by the Com- 
mittee on Heraldry; Richard Falle-Falley and some of his descendants including Grover Cleveland 
(cont.), by M. Falley; The Wedons of Botley in Chesham, co. Bucks, by A. V. Woodman; A book of 
the records of the Church of Christ (now First Congregational) in Arundel (Kennebunkport), Maine 
(cont.), copied by Mrs. F. B. P. Craig. 

No. 430:—The Whittemore family in America (cont.), by B. A. Whittemore; Edward Burcham of 
Plymouth and Lynn, Mass., by G. A. Moriarty; Richard Falle-Falley and some of his descendants in- 
cluding Grover Cleveland (cont.), by M. Falley; Church records of West Yarmouth, Mass. (cont.), by 
F. C. Howes; The Putnams of Hawridge and Cholesbury, Co. Bucks, by G. A. Moriarty; Keeney, 
Keny family of Milton, Mass., and Nova Scotia, Canada (cont.), by F. L. K. Robertson; A book of the 
records of the Church of Christ (now First Congregational in Arundel (Kennebunkport)), Maine (cozt.), 
copied by Mrs. F. B. P. Craig. 
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BULL. AMERICAN SCHOOL OF PREHISTORIC RESEARCH, 17, 1953:—The ancient Pales- 
tinian: Skhil V reconstruction, by C. E. Snow; The Mousterian Cave of Teshik-Tash, southeastern 
Uzbekistan, Central Asia, by H. L. Movius, Jr. 


SPECULUM, vol. 28, no. 4:—Archbishop Pierre d’Ameil in Naples and the affair of Aimon III of Geneva 
(1363-1364), by K. M. Setton; Medieval magic and science in the seventeenth century, by L. Thorn 
dike; The Carolingian Missionary and the Pagan, by R. E. Sullivan; André Beauneveu and Mehun-sur- 
Yévre, by H. Bober; The general obligation to cavalry service under Edward I, by M. R. Powicke; 
The qualification of Jewish physicians in the Middle Ages, by C. Roth. 

Vol. 29, no. 1:—Medieval academy excavations at Cluny, 8—final stages of the project, by K. J. 
Conant; Mortgage and redemption of an Emperor’s son: Castile and the Latin Empire of Constantinople, 
by R. L. Wolff; The Sutton Hoo Ship-Burial: a chronological bibliography, by F. P. Magoun, Jr. 

Vol. 29, no. 2, pt. 2:—Recent publications in the United States and Canada on the history of Western 
Representative Institutions before the French Revolution, by R. S. Hoyt; Village by-laws by Common 
Consent, by W. O. Ault; King’s Clerks and the Community of the Realm, by G. P. Cuttino; Taxation 
and community in Wales and Ireland, 1272-1327, by J. R. Strayer and G. Rudisill, Jr.; The two laws 
and the Statute of York, by G. Post; The composition of Baronial Assemblies in France, 1315-1320, 
by C. H. Taylor; The third estate in the Estates General of Pontoise, 1561, by J. R. Major. 


ARCHAEOLOGIA AUSTRIACA, Heft 13, 1953:—Ein Grabfund der frithen Bronzezeit aus Waldletz- 
berg, Gemeinde Traismauer, von F. Felgenhauer; Ein friihgeschichtliches Graberfeld in Katzelsdorf am 
Wienerwald, pol. Bez. 'Tulln, von S. Geiblinger; Urzeitlicher Kupferbergbau im siidéstlichen Nieder- 
ésterreich, 1. Bericht iber die Grabung Prein a.d. Rax 1952, von F. Hampl; Geologische, mineralogische 
und technologische Beobachtungen und Untersuchungen auf den urzeitlichen Preiner Schmelzplatzen 
und in ihrem Assoziationskreis, von R. J. Mayrhofer; Das karolingische Graberfeld von Sieghartskirchen 
und seine Bedeutung fiir die mittelalterliche Siedlungsgeschichte, von H. Mitscha-~Marheim; Altwelt- 
liches Keramikum als historisches Problem, von R. Pittioni; Mittelbronzezeitliche Skelettreste aus St. 
Peter bei Linz, von R. Routil; Ein Hallstatt-A-Schwert aus Kirchberg im Brixental, Tirol, von M. Mayr; 
Zur zeitlichen Stellung der bronzezeitlichen Siedlung in Béheimkirchen, Niederésterreich, von R. 
Pittioni. 

MITTEILUNGEN DER ANTHROPOLOGISCHEN GESELLSCHAFT IN WIEN, Band 83, 

Heft 1:—Dimini und die Bandkeramik, von F. Schachermeyr. 


REVUE BENEDICTINE, tome 64, nos. 1-2:—La traduction manuscrite Anglo-Saxonne des sermons 
de saint Augustin, par C. Lambot; Die Struktur der Nokturnen in den lateinischen Ménchsregeln vor 
und um St. Benedikt, von C. Gindele; Un curieux antiphonaire palimpseste de l’office Rouen, A. 292, 
par R. Hesbert; Das Offizium De corpore Christi in dsterreichischen Bibliotheken, von A. Kern; Epitres 
d’Alexandre III sur les Cisterciens, par J. Leclercq; Nicholas of St. Albans and Saint Bernard, by C. H. 
Talbot; Uber zwei Handschriften aus Clairvaux, von M. Bernards. 


BULL. MUSEES ROYAUX D’ART ET D’HISTOIRE, BRUXELLES, 4th sér., année 24, n° 4-6:— 
Le cimetiére mérovingien de Baisy-Thy, par H. Roosens; Une Enigme ethnographique, par E. della 
Santa et A. Maesen; Sculptures bruxelloises au ‘maillet’, par J. de Borchgrave d’Altena; Verre arabe du 
début du xrv¢ siécle, par A. M. Berryer; Coffrets 4 Madone, par A. M. Marien-Dugardin. 


ARCHEOLOGICKE ROZHLEDY, rotntk 6, 1954, seSit 2:—Premier coup-de-poing de Slovaquie, par 
B. Klima; Station énéolithique entourée par un foss¢, 4 Prague-Kobylisy, par B. Soudsky; Trouvailles 
énéolithiques de Staré-Zémky prés de Lien en Moravie, par A. BeneSovd; Station énéolithique de hauteur 
prés de Zbetno, par E. Stikovd; Construction des tombeaux ouniétitziennes de Brodce-sur-Jizera, 
Bohéme, par J. Rataj; Nécropole ouniétitzienne ancienne et sépultures de La Téne de Bedfichovice en 
Moravie, par I. PeSka¥; Squelettes humains dans la destruction de la fortification de Hradisko prés 
Kroméiiz en Moravie, par V. Spurny; Nécropole a incinération de la civilisation de Piliny 4 Barca prés 
Kolice, Slovaquie, par E. Jilkov4; Habitat de La Ténea Hostomice prés Bilina, Bohéme, par K. Sneidrova; 

Mandibule humaine du bourgwall slave de Kluéov, par J. Chochol; Systéme slave de fours sidérurgiques 
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j Zelechovice en Moravie, par R. Pleiner; Cimetiére slave 4 Radétice prés Piibram, Bohéme, par H. 
Olmerov4-Pokornd4. 

SeSit 3:—Archéologie slovaque dans l’Académie des sciences, par A. Totik; Fouilles du Tekovsky 
Hrddok arrt. de Zeliezovce, par D. Bialekova et J. Dulka; Nécropole de l’age du bronze ancien 4 Hurba- 
novo en Slovaquie, par P. Caplovit; Sépulture de l’4ge du bronze a Rusovce prés de Bratislava, par L. 
Kraskovsk4; Fouilles occasionnelles de la nécropole a incinération de MuZla en Slovaquie, par M. 
Novotnd; Fouilles d’un hameau de Hallstatt-La Téne a Sered en Slovaquie, par J. Pavlik; Chotin I — 
nécropole scythique birituelle, par M. DuSek; Contribution a l’étude du peuplement de la Slovaquie sud- 
occidentale a l’époque de La 'Téne, par B. Chropovsky; Deuxiéme saison des fouilles de la nécropole de 
La Téne 4 Velkdé Maiia en Slovaquie, par B. Benadik; Sépulture de La 'Téne 4 incinération, trouvée a 
Kotice, par J. Péstor; Nécropole a urnes d’Otkov prés Pie&t’any, par T. Kolnik; Fouilles de Velké Hosty 
en Slovaquie, par J. Porubsky; ‘Trouvaille d’une sépulture magyare-ancienne a Skalica par L. Kraskovskd; 
Fouilles de Krdsno en Slovaquie, par O. Krupica. 


PAMATKY ARCHEOLOGICKE, vol. 44, 1:—Study about the periodization of Primeval History, by 
. Bohm; Der Verwahrfund eines byzantinischen Meisters in Zemiansky Vrbovok, von B. Svoboda; 
Byzantinische Miinzen aus dem Verwahrfunde in Zemiansky Vrbovok, von P. Radomérsky; Eglise de 
la Sainte Vierge au Chateau de Prague, par I. Borkovsky; Kleine Beitrige zur Kenntnis der Aunjetitzer 
Kultur, von L. Hajek; Brandgraber der Rémerzeit von Nymburk, von B. Novotny; Burgwallzeitliche 
Graber von Cvréovice und Steheléeves, von A. Knor. 
2:—Aunjetitzer Graberfelder in Mahren, von K. Tihelka; Zur Bedeutung der sanduhrférmigen 
Anhangsel, von Z. Fiedler; Ein laténezeitlicher trepanierter Schddel aus Vicemilice in Mahren, von M. 
Mazélek und E. Vl&ek; Altslawische Doppelpforte von Alt Koufim und ihre Restauration, von M. 5olle; 
Die Alte Koutim — slawische Skelette aus dem X. Jahrhundert, von J. Chochol; Eine Eisenverhiittungs- 
stelle aus der jiingeren Burgwallzeit in der Wélbung der Betlehemer Kapelle in Prag, von R. Pleiner. 


AARBOGER, 1952:—@rnekul on Nekselo Island: a Zealand stone age settlement with sites of dwellings, 
by C. J. Becker; Reconstruction of the Trelleborg house, by P. Lauring and A. Hoff-Moller; Saucepans 
with three holes or a trifid hole in the handle. Features of the development leading to saucepans with 
a trefoil hole in the handle, by H. Norling-Christensen; Celtic traditions in the Roman iron age, by O. 


Klindt-Jensen; A Bronze Age curved sword, by T. Mathiassen; The Egtved maiden’s dress once more, 
by H. H. Hansen; The Mordovinian fringe-skirt, by H. C. Broholm. 


KUML, 1953:—Kuml, by K. M. Nielsen; The Hasselo dugout, by H. Rasmussen; Vestland cauldrons 
and painted glass, by H. N. Christensen; ‘Two peat-finds from Djursland, by P. Simonsen; The orna- 
mentation of the Jellinge Stone, by H. Christiansson; Hunters and fishers at Selbjerg, by O. Marseen; 
Mellemholm, by P. Riismoller; A lion-glass from the Rhineland, by H. Neumann; A Stone Age grave 
from Gabol, with Jutland and Swedish battleaxes, by C. J. Becker; A Greek Pyxis from the age of Homer, 
by K. Jeppesen; A west-Jutland cattle-house, by N. Thomsen; Ragnarok, by ‘T. Ramskou. 


PROC. ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY, vol. 56, sect. C, no. 1:—Curran Point, Larne, Co. Antrim: The 
type site of the Irish mesolithic, by H. L. Movius, Jr. 


JOURN. CORK HIST. & ARCH. SOC., vol. 58, no. 188:—A souterrain at Ballyarra, Co. Cork, by E. M. 
Fahy; Studies in Waterford history, 10, by S. Pender; The Emmet family connections with Munster, 
by J. T. Collins. 


FINSKT MUSEUM, 60, 1953:—Ein aus der rémischen Zeit stammendes Handelsdepot von Perna, von 
H. Salmo; Der erste Fund von Bronzebarren in Finnland, von H. Salmo; Ein karelischer Silberschatz 
aus dem Kirchspiel Sysma, von H. Salmo; Die mittelalterlichen Kunstbeziehungen Estland-Finnland, 
von A. Tuulse; Besiedlungstypen und Grossfamilienhéfe in Savolax, von G. Nikander. 


SUOMEN MUSEO, 60, 1953:—Vogelbilder der Kammkeramik, von A. Ayrapaa; Eine Barenkopfaxt 
aus Paltamo, von J. Leppaaho und E. Aurola; Das eisenzeitliche Graberfeld von Saaksmaki-Rapola, von 
J. Voionmaa; Zwei Kirchenzeichnungen aus Varpakyla in Suojarvi, von L. Pettersson; Das Pfarrerbild 
von Aland, von E. Matinolli; Zwei figirliche Zeichnungen in Steingegenstinden, von A. Ayrapaa. 
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L’ANTHROPOLOGIE, tome 57, n° 5—6:—Le néolithique occidental et le chalcolithique en France: 
esquisse préliminaire, par S. Piggott; Les peintures de la grotte de Cougnac, par L. Méroc et J. Mazet: 
La sépulture paléolithique de la grotte du Figuier 4 Saint-Martin-d’Ardéche, par M. Veyrier, P. Huchard 
et A. Obenich. 


CAHIERS ARCHEOLOGIQUES, 5, 1951:—Images bibliques d’Apamée et fresques de la synagogue 
de Doura, par A. Grabar; The portrait of Plotinus, by H. P. L’Orange; Le premier baptistére d’ Arles et 
Yabbaye Saint-Césaire. Nouvelles recherches sur la topographie paléochrétienne d’Arles du 1v¢ ay ye 
siécle, par F. Benoit; Remarques sur la basilique de I’Ilissos, par M. Chatzidakis; Ambons syriens, par 
J. Lassus et G. Tchalenko; Etudes sur le Trésor de Nagyszentmiklos (1), par A. Alféldi; L’avant-nef 
carolingienne de Saint-Germain d’Auxerre, par J. Hubert; Découverte de trois églises byzantines 4 
Istanbul, par N. Firalti; Autour du Grand Palais de Constantinople, par C. A. Mango. 

6, 1952:—Le tréne vide dans la tradition indienne, par J. Auboyer; L’ambon ou démd dans les textes 
de l’Eglise chaldéenne et de I’Eglise syrienne du moyen Age, par J. Dauvillier; Le tréne des martyrs, par 
A. Grabar; Etudes sur le trésor de Nagyszentmiklos (2), par A. Alfldi; Le ‘Sacramentaire Charlemagne’, 
par J. Croquison; Les fresques de Marcellina, par G. Matthiae; Peintures murales carolingiennes 4 
Saint-Maximin de Tréves, par H. Eichler; L’église du Berger 4 Ani et les compositions étoilées, par A. 
Khatchatrian; Le cycle iconographique de la Buchanan Bib/e, manuscript syriaque de la Bibliothéque de 
PUniversité de Cambridge, par J. Leroy; Le type architectural de la Cémara Santa d’Oviedo et l’archi- 
tecture asturienne, par E. Dyggve; Le baptistére de Poitiers et "emplacement du premier groupe épiscopal, 
par J. Hubert; Une nouvelle aire sépulcrale paléochrétienne 4 Julia Concordia Sagittaria, par P. L. 
Zovatto; Concordia Sagittaria, par A. Grabar; Quelques inscriptions sur des ceuvres d’art du moyen ge, 
par A. Frolow; Les sarcophages mérovingiens de Paris, par M. Durand-Lefebvre; Peinture murale, notes 
critiques, par A. Grabar; Note sur la basilique de 1’Ilissos, par M. Chatzidakis. 


CONGRES ARCHEOLOGIQUE DE FRANCE, session, 1952:—Introduction a Vhistoire des 
églises de la Suisse Romande, par J. Vallery-Radot; Lausanne, par E. Bach; Les vitraux anciens de la 
Cathédrale de Lausanne, par J. Lafond; Saint-Sulpice, par E. Bach; Chateau de Vufflens, par L. Blondel; 
Saint-Pierre-és-Liens, Cathédrale de Genéve, et ses origines, par L. Blondel; Sculptures et mobilier de la 
Cathédrale Saint-Pierre de Genéve, par W. Deonna; Folises, édifices publics et maisons particuliéres de 
Genéve, par L. Blondel et W. Deonna; Abbaye de Bonmont, par F. C. Bucher; L’église Notre-Dame de 
Valére 4 Sion, par A. de Wolff; Saint-Pierre-de-Clages, par P. Bouffard; Les anciennes basiliques de 
Saint-Maurice d’Agaune, par L. Blondel; Le trésor de Saint-Maurice d’Agaune, par J.-M. Theurillat; 
Le chateau de Chillon, par E. Pélichet; L’ancien prieuré Saint-Jean de Grandson, par H. R. Hahnloser; 
Les chapiteaux sculptés de ]’église Saint-Jean de Grandson, par S. Steinmann-Brodtbeck; Neuchatel, par 
J. Courvoisier; Les mosaiques romaines d’Orbe, par E. Pélichet; Les peintures murales de 1’église de 
Montcherand, par E. Bach; Romainmétier, par E. Bach; Le tombeau de Francois Ie de la Sarra-Mont- 
ferrand a la Sarraz, par E. Bach; Payerne, par H. Reinhardt; La Cathédrale Saint-Nicolas 4 Fribourg, 
par A. A. Schmid; La ville de Fribourg, par A. Bovy; L’abbaye de Hauterive, par A. A. Schmid; Gruyére. 
Le chateau et la ville, par H. Naef. 


NOTICES D’ARCHEOLOGIE ARMORICAINE, 1953:—Trouvailles anciennes de monnaies celti- 
ques; Un lot inédit de la trouvaille de Jersey—6; Les petits biflons du nord de l’Armorique, par J.-B. 
Colbert de Beaulieu; Notice sur les fours 4 augets de la céte méridionale bretonne et plus spécialement du 
Morbihan, par Y. Coppens; Céramique sigillée découverte 4 proximité de Quimper, par R. Cloastre; 
Notice sur les fouilles executées dans la nécropole gallo-romaine de Créac’h Maria en Ergué-Armel, par 
P. Merlat. 


REVUE ARCHEOLOGIQUE, tome 42, Oct—Dec. 1953:—Les combats mythologiques dans Part 
mésopotamien du IIe et du début du second millénaires, par P. Amiet; Revue des publications épigraphi- 
ques relatives a ]’antiquité romaine, par A. Merlin. 

Tome 43, Jan.—Mars 1954:—Recherches archéologiques 4 Chypre, dans la région de Paphos: la nécro- 
pole d’Iskender, par J. Bérard; Le chapiteau ionique de Marseille, par F. Benoit; Four fragments of 
Ptolemaic high-relief faience, par D. K. Hill; Dijon gallo-romain. Le cimetiére de l'Ouest, par G. 
Grémaud; Vitruve et la métallurgie de Vinéa, par M. M. Vassits. 
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REVUE ARCHEOLOGIQUE DE L’EST ET DU CENTRE-EST, tome 4, fasc. 4:—Les industries 
des formations quaternaires de l’Auxois. Essai d’étude typologique, par Abbé J. Joly; A propos de la 
barque gallo-romaine de Blessey, par P. Lambrechts; Le cimetitre mérovingien de Gratte-Loup a Pierre- 
Perthuis. Fouilles de 1948 & 1953, par Abbé B. Lacroix; Quelques sculptures votives du temple de 
Beire-le-Chatel, par P. Lebel; Restauration et présentation du cratére de Vix, par P. Lebel; Le symbolisme 
du chien dans les figurations gallo-romaines, par E. Thevenot; Amulettes ou manches de couteaux? 
A propos de deux petits chiens sculptés, par P. Lebel. 

Tome 5, fasc. 1:—Oi en est I’étude de la civilisation des Champs d’urnes en France, principalement 
dans l’Est? (suite), par W. Kimmig; L’extraction et la taille des sarcophages dans la carriére de ‘la Roche 
taillée’ & Arcy-sur-Cure, par P. Poulain; Musée de Langres. Armes et outils de l’Age du bronze, par 
P. Mouton. 

Tome 5, fasc. 2:—La pénétration des cultes orientaux dans les Pays-Bas gallo-romains, par M. J. 
Vermaseren; Le cimetiére mérovingien de Clérey, par J. Scapula; Outils de vignerons gallo-romains, par 
P. Parruzot; Pointes de lances mérovingiennes damassées, par L. Armand-Calliat; Une épée draguée 
dans la Saéne & Vellexon, par J. Garneret; Au temple de Sequana. La source de la Seine = source- 
frontiére? par G. Grémaud. 


GALLIA, tome 11, fasc. 1:—Fouilles de Glanum (1951-2), par H. Rolland; Note préliminaire sur la 
découverte d’une tombe a char de l’€poque hallstattienne 4 Vix, par R. Joffroy; Ovoides gallo-romains, 
par F. Delage; La villa gallo-romaine de la Tasque 4 Cadeilhan-Saint-Clar, par M. Larrieu, Y. Le Moal 
(avec la collaboration de M. Labrousse) ; Four crématoire néolithique aux Matelles, par P. et C. Pannoux; 
L’Azilien supérieur de Saint-Marcel, par M. Escalon de Fonton; Un bas-relief dionysiaque au pressoir, 
une Epona et une cuve baptismale trouvés 4 ‘Thaims, par P.-M. Tonnellier; Une stéle de Montceau-les- 
Mines montrant un chat domestique, par L. Armand-Calliat. 

Fasc. 2:—Le ‘dieu au maillet’ de Vienne a la Walters Art Gallery de Baltimore, par D. Kent Hill; 
Les fouilles de la ruelle Saint-Médard a Strasbourg, par J.-J. Hatt; La Mosaique de Bellérophon 4 Nimes, 
par J. Aymard; Sépulture énéolithique de Tancoigné, par E. Patte; Notes sur la civilisation gallo-romaine. 
2. Les dieux de la Semaine, par P.-M. Duval; Deux figurations nouvelles du ‘dieu au maillet’ accompagné 
de tonneau ou amphore, par E. Thevenot; Un casque du II¢ Age du fer 4 Montpellier, par M. Louis. 


HESPERIS, tome 40:—Note préliminaire sur les fouilles de la grotte de Taforalt, par J. Roche; Inscription 
portugaise trouvée 4 Azemmour, par R. Ricard; Sur une inscription latine trouvée 4 Volubilis, par R. 
Thouvenot; Apercu sur les gravures rupestres de la région de Marrakech, par J. Malhomme. 


CAHIERS LIGURES DE PREHISTOIRE ET D’ARCHEOLOGIE, 2, 195 3:—Les Baumes Latrone, 
par M. Louis et E. Drouot; Sépultures et rites funéraires de l’4ge des métaux dans la région des Matelles, 
par P. et C. Pannoux; Préhistoire et climat dans la région des Matelles, par P. et C. Pannoux. 


BULLETIN MONUMENTAL, tome 112, fasc. 1:—L’architecture des Templiers, par E. Lambert; 
La Maison-Dieu de Coéffort au Mans. Grande’ salle des malades, par R. Vassas; La ‘grange d’eau’ 
d’Hautecombe en Savoie, par M. Aubert; Note sur la chronologie de la collégiale du Dorat, par M. 
Duchein. 


BULL. TRIM. DE LA SOC. DES ANTIQUAIRES DE PICARDIE, 1953, 1° semestre:—Notes 
archéologiques sur les églises fortifiées de la Thiérache, par R. Rodiére; Etudes sur les vitraux de Picardie, 
par M. P. Hainsselin et G.-R. Canton. 


BULL. SOC. PREHISTORIQUE FRANCAISE, tome 50, nos. g—10:—Une industrie 4 burins trans- 
versaux en place au Grand-Pressigny, par F. Berthouin et G. Cordier; Une sépulture néolithique 4 
Vernou, par R. Riquet et G. Cordier; Problémes chronologiques posés par le gisement de Buthiers- 
Malesherbes, par J. L. Baudet; Note sur une industrie 4 Haches polies de la Boulade, commune de 
Saint-Georges-sur-Meuse, par J. Haeck; Mammouths et Mastodontes, par G. Pottier; Sur les bois et 
les dents de Renne de Badegoule, par F. Lacorre; Les Paléolithiques utilisaient-ils les plumes? par J. 
Bouchud; Un poignard pseudo-anthropoide de la Téne II découvert dans l’Yonne, par P. Parruzot; 
Gestes éternels des potiers, par G. Gaudron; Mors en bois de cerf de Roucadour, par A. Niederlender, 
R. Lacam et J. Arnal. 
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Tome 50, nos. 11-12:—Le gisement paléolithique de Pas-Chaléne 4 Monthert, par la Section 
Mantaise de Préhistoire; Sépulture néolithique dans un gisement du Paléolithique supérieur, par A, 
Ampoulange; Talaat n’lisk, par J. Malhomme; Un centre préhistorique important en Beauce, Baccon, 
par A. Nouel; La civilisation et les bronzes de l’époque des Nuraghés en Sardaigne, par G. Marongiy; 
L’industrie de la grotte de Cottier, par F. Bordes. 

Tome 51, nos. 1-2:—La préhistoire dans la région des Matelles, par P. et C. Pannoux; Préhistoire, 
Protohistoire, Histoire, par J.-J. Hatt; Application des coordonnées cartésiennes a la fouille d’un gisement, 
par G. Laplace-Jauretche et L. Méroc; Présence probable de jaspe de Fontmaure dans I’Aurignacien 
V de Laugerie-Haute, par F. Bordes et D. de Sonneville-Bordes; Une pénétration extréme d’art rupestre 
dans les Alpes: Pommerol, par P. Bellin; Etude anthropologique de quelques sépultures de Page du 
Bronze des environs de Montpellier, par R. P. Charles; Tour d’horizon de la préhistoire provencale, par 
M. Escalon de Fonton. 


SYRIA, tome 30, fasc. 1-2:—Acquisitions et inédits du Musée du Louvre. 3, Bronzes‘iraniens’. 4, Bracelet 


aux lions, par A. Parrot; Antiquités syriennes — 53, Antiquités de la Nécropole d’Emése. 54, Statuettes 
trouvées dans les montagnes du Liban, par H. Seyrig; La coupe en argent incrustée d’or d’Enkomi- 
Alasia, par C. F. A. Schaeffer; Un grand bronze hittite trouvé en Arabie, par A. Roes; Un partage de 
seigneurie entre Francs et Mamelouks: les ‘casaux de Sur’, par J. Richard; Les inscriptions étéochypriotes. 
— Les pierres d’Amathonte et leur situation actuelle, par O. Masson; Rihin, lieu de pélerinage musul- 
man de la Syrie du Nord au x11 siécle, par D. Sourdel; Deux minarets d’époque seljoukide en Afghani- 
stan, par J. Sourdel-Thomine. 


BONNER JAHRBUCHER, Heft 152, 1952:—Eine Polierwanne fiir Steinbeile aus Kottenheim, Kreis 


Mayen, von W. Haberey; Griechische und rémische Architektur, von A. von Gerkan; Uber die Him- 
melserscheinung nach dem Tode Caesars, von F. Bomer; Die Ausgrabungen in der Colonia Traiana bei 
Xanten. J. Bericht, von H. von Petrikovits; Zur Matroneninschrift von Derichsweiler, von S. Guten- 
brunner; Zu spatrémischen Elfenbeinen des Westreichs, von R. Delbriick; Bleierne Inschrifttafeln aus 
mittelalterlichen Grabern in den Rheinlanden, von H. Ehrentraut; Das Grab der Abtissin Theophanu 
von Essen, von W. Zimmermann. 


GERMANIA, Jahrgang 31, Heft 3/4:—Riss oder Wiirm? von K. J. Narr; Feststelhungen iiber eine euro- 


paische ‘Lunulamode’, von O. Kleemann; Uber Tillenhaken und -gabeln, von H.-J. Hundt; Frihe 
indoeuropaische Hauser im Ebrotal, von J. M. de Motes; Das Zwischenkastell (Alkofen ?) der raetischen 
Grenzstrecke Eining-Regensburg, von P. Reinecke; Ein neuer Miinzschatz beim Kastell Gunzenhausen 
und der Fall des raetischen Limes, von H.-J. Kellner; Keramik und Kimme in Dorestad, von W. 
Hiibener; Zur Typologie der Bombentépfe im Gebiet der Oberweser, von C. Sauermilch. 

Jahrgang 32, Heft 1/2:—Ein Goldfund der Bronzezeit von Etzelsdorf-Buch bei Niirnberg, von G. 
Raschke; Ein Sammelfund von steinernen Bronzegussformen aus der spaten Bronzezeit, von O. Paret; 
Eine neue Grabform der jiingeren Bronzezeit aus Proitze, von E. Sprockhoff; Die Burganlage iiber dem 
Kloster Sv. Erasmo am Ochridasee, von W. Unversagt; Die Heuneburg beim Talhof, von W. Dehn, 
E. Sangmeister und W. Kimmig; Das Oppidum Mont Lassois, Gemeinde Vix, Dep. Céte-d’Or, von 
R. Joffroy; Mineralogische Untersuchung prahistorischer Keramik aus Hallstatt im Zusammenhang mit 
der Frage nach ihrer Herkunft, von A. Kohler und F. Morton; Spatlaténezeitliche Graber von Kobolten- 
hof bei Gramzov, Uckermark, von K. Raddatz; Zum Stadtplan der Augusta Vindelicorum. Zusammen- 
fassender Vorbericht, von L. Ohlenroth. 


FESTSCHRIFT RGZM MAINZ, 1952, Band 3:—Pferde mit Brandmarken, von H. Klumbach; 


Frithe soziale Schichtungen im nordischen Kreis und bei den Germanen, von W. A. von Brunn; Zum 
Frihneolithikum des Nordens, von H. Knéll; Eine jungbronzezeitliche Siedlung in Rétha-Geschwitz 
bei Leipzig, von W. Jorns; Ein Brennofen aus der Spatlaténezeit von Ermlitz-Oberthau im Kreise 
Merseburg, von V. Toepfer;; Ein rémisches Ringgefass aus Karlich, Landkreis Koblenz, von W. 
Haberey; Kretisch-Mykenisches in der spateren griechischen Kunst, von G. Hafner; Naturraumliche 
Bedingungen des Palaolithikums in Mitteleuropa, von F. M. Junghanns; Zur Geschichte der ala I 
Pannoniorum Tampiana victrix, von W. Wagner; Die Besiedlung des Wiener Beckens zur friihen 
Eisenzeit und die natiirlichen Gegebenheiten der Landschaft, von C. Pescheck; Ein tauschiertes rémisches 
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Ringknaufschwert aus Straubing, von H. J. Hundt; Neue Inschriften aus dem Legionslager Vindobona, 
yon A. Neumann; Ein merkwiirdiger Fund in einem rémischen Grabe bei Worms, von M. L. Lechner; 
Lampen im rémischen Totenkult, von H. Menzel; Ein Beitrag zur Kreisgrabenfrage in Siid- und Siid- 
westdeutschland, von H. Schermer; Zur Typologie merowingerzeitlicher Glaser mit Fadenverzierung, 
yon W. von Pfeffer; Uber Nachbestattungen im Neolithikum von Sachsen-Thiringen, von U. Fischer. 


BERICHT DER ROM.-GER. KOM., 34, 195 1-3:—Formengruppen und Kulturkreise im europaischen 
Paliolithikum, von K. J. Narr; Abriss der Trichterbecherkultur, von H. Knéll; Schaftlochaxte aus 
Kupfer in den Sammlungen serbischer Museen, von M. V. GaraSanin; Untersuchungen zur Kupfer- 
und Friithbronzezeit Siddeutschlands, von S. Junghans, H. Klein, E. Scheufele; Der kupferne Spangen- 
helm, von P. Post. 


RHEINISCHE VIERTELJAHRSBLATTER, Jahrgang 18, Heft 3/4:—Der geographische Bedeutungs- 
wandel am Beispiel der Kulturlandschaftsgeschichte des Mosel-Saar-Nahe-Raumes, von H. Overbeck; 
Bodenspuren alten Weinbaus am nérdlichen Mittelrhein, von J. Réder; Beitrage zur Hunriaforschung 
im Saarland, von K. Schwingel; Jakob Hoogen (1742-1805), Prior des Kreuzherrenklosters und Pfarrer 
in Wegberg, der fithrende Aufklarer und Padagoge am Niederrhein, von W. Zimmermann; Die sprach- 
liche Schichtung der Mediomatrikernamen, von L. Weisgerber; Von den ‘Hund(s)gassen’ im nérdlichen 
oberrheinischen Raum, von E. Christmann. 


ARBEITS- UND FORSCHUNGSBERICHTE ZUR SACHSISCHEN BODENDENKMAL- 
PFLEGE, 2 Teil, 1951 :—Faustkeil- und Abschlagkulturen im Altpalaolithikum, von G. Mildenberger; 
Ein neuer steinzeitlicher Grabhiigel in der Harth, von G. Mildenberger; Bemerkungen zur Jordans- 
mihler Kultur in Sachsen, von W. Coblenz; Analysen der Metallbeigaben aus schnurkeramischen 
Grabern von Niederkaina, Kreis Bautzen, von H. Otto; Ein Aunjetitzfund von Dresden-Zschertnitz, 
von G. Billig; Einige Glasperlen aus Grabern der Lausitzer Kultur in Sachsen, von T. E. Haevernick; 
Wendelringe vom ostsaalisch-westsichsischen Siedlungsboden der Alteren Eisenzeit, von R. Moschkau; 
Die Trinkhornrekonstruktion von Prositz, Kreis Meissen, von A. Pietzsch; Ein Neufund? von H. 
Quitta; Das stein- und bronzezeitliche Graberfeld von Naundorf bei Zehren, von W. Coblenz; Vom 
bronzezeitlichen Graberfeld an der ‘Griinen Fichte’ Gablenz, von W. Coblenz; Zwei neue reiche 
Bronzefunde von Dresden-Laubegast, von W. Coblenz; Bemalte Keramik in Grabern der Altesten 
Eisenzeit aus Bautzen, von W. Coblenz; Vorbericht iiber die Stadtkernforschung in Leipzig, von H. 
Quitta; Zur Frihgeschichte Dresdens, von A. Hahn; Zum Brakteatenfund von Kaschwitz und zur 
Frage der Brakteatenentstehung. Diskussion zwischen Dr. Klaus Giinther und Walther Haupt. 


TRIERER ZEITSCHRIFT, Jahrgang 21, Heft 1-2:—Trier im Merowingerreich. Civitas, Stadt, 
Bistum, von E. Ewig; Das Schicksal der Kloster-Bibliothek von St. Maximin zu Trier in den Jahren 
1794-1818, von G. Gross. 


BULL. KON. NED. OUDHEIDKUNDIGE BOND, 6de ser., Jrg. 6, Afl. 5:—The restoration of 
historical monuments: misconceptions, difficulties, and possibilities—report by a committee set up by the 
Koninklijke Nederlandsche Oudheidkundige Bond; Carillons zijn monumenten, door F. Timmermans. 

6de ser., Jrg. 7, Afl. 1:—Origin and development of the Inner Court (Binnenhof) at the Hague, by 
C. de Wit; Date and place of origin of our mediaeval brick, by W. J. A. Arntz. 

6de ser., Jrg. 7, Afl. 2:—The monuments of history and art at Elten, by J. Belonje; A gold chain of 
honour of Christian IV of Denmark, by R. van Luttervelt. 

6de ser., Jrg. 7, Afl. 3:—The castle of Hernen, by D. J. Buurman; St. Stephen’s Church at Nymegen, 
by J. J. F. W. van Agt. 


NIEUWE DRENTSCHE VOLKSALMANAK, 1954:—Een grafheuvelonderzoek op de Emelange bij 
Wijster, Gem. Beilen, door A. E. van Giffen, W. van Zeist en H. W. Assies. . 


PALAEOHISTORIA, vol. 2:—Barrow excavations in the ‘Eight Beatitudes’. The Bronze Age cemetery 
between Toterfout and Halve Mijl, North Brabant. 1. The excavations, by W. Glasbergen; Uber den 
Léss von Unterwisternitz, von R. Lais. 
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ARCHAEOLOGIAI ERTESIT6, vol. 81:—La civilisation magdalénienne de l’abri de Pilisszants et son 
origine, par M. Gabori; Le dipléme militaire d’Albertfalva I, par T. Nagy; Rapport préliminaire sur le, 
résultats de l’exploration du cimetiére de Nagybdtony, par P. Patay; Le camp romain et le chateay 
médiéval de Visegrdd, par S. Soproni; 'Tombes avares anciennes 4 Mér, par G. Térék; Données sur Jes 
problémes techniques de la taille de pierre en Hongrie a l’époque arpadienne, par E. Nagy; Eperons de 


hussard hongrois du milieu du xvi¢ siécle, par J. Kalmar; Les fouilles de ‘sauvetage’ executées en 1952, 
par A. Radnéti. 


ARCHAEOLOGIA HUNGARICA, 32:—La trouvaille de tombe princiére hunnique & Szeged-Nagy. 
zéksds, par N. Fettich. 


IRAQ, vol. 16, pt. 1:—The excavations of the British Museum at Toprak Kale, near Van—Addenda, by 
R. D. Barnett; The Hombrechtikon plaque, by A. M. Honeyman; The Nimrud tablets, 1952—business 
documents, by B. Parker; The excavations at Nimrud (Kalhu), 1953, by M. E. L. Mallowan. 


SUMER, vol. 9, no. 2:—The octagonal Sennacherib prism in the Iraq Museum, by A. Heidel; Kénigs- 
listen, Assyrische Jahresintervalle und Hammurabi seit 1840 v. Chr., von E. Unger; La Période pré- 
sargonique, par M. Lambert; Die Reliefs mit Beischriften von Sargon II in Dar Sarrukin, von M. 
El-Amin; Shanidar Cave, by R. S. Solecki; Le Taureau androcéphale, par P. Amiet. 


RIVISTA DI ARCHEOLOGIA CRISTIANA, anno 29, nos. 1-2:—La catacomba della Santa Croce nel 
predio Franchetti sulla via Appia Antica, per A. Ferrua; Die konstantinischen Kirchenbauten nach 
Eusebius, von L. Voelkl; Sicilia Cristiana. Le Catacombe dell’altipiano di Ragusa, per G. Agnello; 
Verbali delle adunanze della Societa dei Cultori dell’Archeologia Cristiana (1951-2 € 1952-3), per 
A. Amore; Probabili raffigurazioni del ciborio intorno alla memoria di S. Pietro in due medaglie del IV 
secolo, per F. Castagnoli; Two Jewish inscriptions of Rome rediscovered, by H. J. Leon; Eine frih- 
christliche Bronzeplatte aus Salzburg, von E. Schaffran. 


RIVISTA DI STUDI LIGURI, anno 19, nos. 1-4:—Le Paléolithique inférieur et moyen et ]’érosion 
éolienne dans le bassin de l’Aude et le Roussillon, par L. Méroc; Les dolmens en murs de pierres séches 
en Languedoc, par J. Arnal; La centuriation romaine et les origines de la cité de Valence, par A. Blanc; 
Le due ‘viae Aemiliae’, par U. Formentini; Quatre stations préhistoriques dans les environs de Mont- 
pellier, par E. Barrés; Découverte aux environs de Mailhac d’une enseigne manipulaire, par O. Taffanel 
et M. Louis; Una stele romana scoperta a Cortemilia, per D. Restagno; Ceramica ampuritana o ceramica 
massaliota? per N. Lamboglia; Postilla all’iscrizione del console Manio Acilio Glabrione scoperta a Luni, 
per R. U. Inglieri. 

Anno 20, no. 1:—La comunita rurale e i suoi confini nella Liguria antica, per E. Sereni; A ‘Genucilia 
Group’ fragment discovered at Genoa, by M. A. del Chiaro; Recherches sousmarines au large d’Agde 


(1951-53), par A. Bouscaras; Sulla cosiddetta ‘ruota di manovra’ della nave romana di Albenga, per 
T. Coco. 


ATTI DELLA ACC. NAZ. DEI LINCEI, vol. 9, fasc. 1-2:—Les urnes cinéraires inscrites de Monte- 
belluna et de Covolo au Musée de Trévise, par M. Lejeune. 


NOTIZIE DEGLI SCAVI, ser. 8, vol. 7, fasc. 7-12 (1953) contains accounts of excavations and dis- 
coveries at Oppeano Veronese, Pieve di Cadore, Reggio Emilia, Casola Valsenio, S. Martino in Gattara, 
Roma, Ostia, Lanuvio, Valle del ‘Tanagro, Sicignano degli Alburni, Caggiano, Polla, Atena Lucana, 
Teggiano, S. Onofrio, Palazzolo Acreide, Centuripe. 


SLAVIA ANTIQUA, tome 4, 1953:—Etudes sur le premier Age du fer en Pologne, par J. Kostrzewski; 

Cruche en bronze de la Téne III des environs de Dzikéw, par W. Antoniewicz; Contacts de Mieszko I*t 
avec les états nordiques, par J. Widajewicz; Etudes sur le plus ancien marché polonais, par H. Zidtkowska; 
Le catalogue de la bibliothéque de la cathédrale de Cracovie de l’an 1110, par A. Vetulani; Un monu- 
ment de l’agriculture slave 4 Plisca, par S. Stantchev; L’Archéologie slave en Bulgarie 1949-1951, pat 
S. Stantchev; Etudes archéologiques tchécoslovaques sur le haut Moyen Age, par 'T. Wasowicz; Le 
probléme des Slaves au nord du Danube mis en lumiére par les derniéres fouilles en Roumanie, par T. 
Gostyniski; Travaux hongrois sur les antiquités slaves de 1945-52, par J. Reychman; Nouvelles études 
sur les antiquités slaves parues en Tchécoslovaquie entre 1949 et 1952. 
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MATERIALY WCZESNOSREDNIOWIECZNE, 3, 1951:—Excavations of an early medieval earth- 
work at Blonie, Grodzisk Mazowiecki, by A. Cofta; Fish remains found at the Blonie earthwork, by 
]. Kaj; Report on excavations at Brédno Stare near Warsaw, 1952, by K. Musianowicz; The settlement 
of the Praga plain-land, by Z. Podwiiiska. 


WIADOMOSCI ARCHEOLOGICZNE, vol. 19, nos. 2-4:—Notes on the production of ancient pails, 
found in Poland, by J. Antoniewicz and K. Wesolowski; Traces of a settlement from the Roman period 
found in Kalisz, by M. Drewko; Thearchitecture of western Pomerania in the XII century in the light of 
historical records, by R. Kiersnowski; Potters’ marks discovered in Polish lands, by Z. Kolos-Szafraniska; 
Ahoard of Arabian coins found at Piwonice, near Kalisz, by W. Kubiak, T. Lewicki, and M. Mlynarska; 
An early medieval hoard found at Michalowice, Pificzéw, by J. Slaski and Z. Zakrzewski. 

Vol. 20, no. 1:—Early medieval gold-working in Polish land, by Z. Rajewski; A Tardenoisian grave at 
Janislawice, Skierniewice, by M. Chmielewska; Report on human remains from a Tardenoisian grave at 
Janislawice, by W. SteSlicka~Mydlarska; Traces of settlement of the so-called Brzes¢-Kujawy culture 
found at Biskupin, by F. Maciejewski, Z. Rajewski, and F. Wokroj. 


AMPURIAS, 15—16:—Estética del Arte paleolftico, por A. del Castillo; Hallazgos en la cueva de La 
Pasiega, por J. Gonzdlez Echegaray y E. Ripoll Perellé; Presentacién de délmenes y estaciones del 
Departamento del Hérault, por J. Arnal; La cueva del Batlle-vell, de Pontons, por A. Ferrer Soler; La 
Sicilia prehistérica y sus relaciones con Oriente y con la Peninsula Ibérica, por L. Bernabé Brea; Excava- 
ciones en la necrépolis romana de can Fanals de Pollentia, por M. Almagro y L. R. Amorés; Bronces de 
amés con representaciones zoomérficas, por P. de Palol Salellas. 


BOLETIN DE LA SOC. ARQUEOLOGICA LULIANA, tome 30, nos. 752—7:—La basilica paleo- 
cristiana de Son Bou en Menorca, por G. Segui Vidal y P. Gabriel. 


ARCHIVO ESPANOL DE ARTE, no. 104, 1953:—Arquitectura barroca en Murcia, por C. L. Guirao; 
Trazas de Diego Lépez Bueno para San Lorenzo de Sevilla, por J. G. Moreno. 


KUSH, 1, 1953:—Field archaeology of the Middle Nile region, by O. G. S. Crawford; The late Acheu- 
lean of Shaheinab, by A. J. Arkell; Rock drawings in the South Libyan Desert, by W. B. K. Shaw; 
Excavation of a mound grave near Ushara, by K. Marshall and Abd el Rehman Adam; Deux acquisitions 


récentes du Musée de Khartoum, par J. Leclant; Two statues at Naga, by P. L. Shinnie; Early days, 
1903-31, by J. W. Crowfoot and F. Addison; The Red Sea style, by D. H. Matthews. 


ANTIKVARISKA STUDIER, 5:—Den Aldre megalitkeramiken under mellanneolitikum i Sverige, av 
L. Kaelas; St. Mikael i Haveré, ett rhenlindskt arbete, av A. Andersson; Der Schatz von Sigsarve, 
Gotland. 1. Fundbeschreibung, von M. Stenberger; 2. Miinzenverzeichnis, von P. Berghaus; Lunden- 
siska stenhuggarmarken, von O. Rydbeck. 


FORNVANNEN, Hafte 1, 1954:—Recent finds of rune-stones in Uppland, Smaland and Sédermanland, 
by S. B. F. Jansson; Zwei bemerkenswerte Barockskulpturen in der Kirche von Ekeré, von A. Tuulse; 
Hammer or money-box? by A. Oldeberg; A toothed stamp of slate from Varmland, by A. Oldeberg. 


ORIENTALIA SUECANA, vol. 2, fasc. 2/4:—Aus der demotischen Ostrakonsammlung zu Uppsala, von 
S. V. Wangstedt; Harlekintracht und Ménchskutte, Clownhut und Derwischmiitze, von G. Widengren. 


ARCHIVES HERALDIQUES SUISSES, 67, 1953:—Schweizerische Glasgemalde im Ausland, Privat- 
sammlung von Herrn H. C. Honegger in New York, von P. Boesch; Corsier et la famille de Montet, par 
M. Jéquier; Heraldische Denkmiler im Kloster Fischingen, von P. P. Hartmann; Les armoiries de 
Alsace, par P. Martin; Wappenforschung im Kanton Schaffhausen, von R. Frauenfelder; A propos 
d@hermines, par L. Jéquier; L’hermine diversicolore dans le blason anglais, par H. S. London; Vitrail 
aux armes Legoux, par W. Deonna; Einige Varianten in Form und Anwendung des Ritterkreuzes vom 
Hl. Grab, von F. J. Schnyder. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR SCHWEIZERISCHE ARCHAOLOGIE UND KUNSTGESCHICHTE, 
Band 14, Heft 1:—Zur Baugeschichte des Minsters zu Schaffhausen. Die Entdeckungen von 1951/52 
in Chor und Querschiff. Mit einem Beitrag von Dr. Hugo Schneider., von W. Drack; Die beiden 
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Topfhelme von Madeln, von H. Schneider; Der Basler Birgermeister Lukas Gebhardt und seine 
Familie im Spiegel der Glasmalerei, von J. Schneider. 

Band 14, Heft 2:—Mars tropaeophore, von W. Deonna; Ein Beitrag zur Burgenkunde des Hoch. 
mittelalters in der Schweiz, von H. Schneider; Metz Unmuss, von O. Kurz; Renward Géldlin von 
Tiefenau und der Glasmaler Hans Sur von Basel, von P. Boesch; Schweizerische Glasgemiilde im 
Ausland. Sammlungen in England, von P. Boesch; Die Vorlagen fiir die emblematischen Bilder am 
Hause zum grossen Kafig in Schaffhausen, von R. Frauenfelder. 


UR-SCHWEIZ, Jahrgang 18, no. 1:—Der rémische Grenzwachtturm von Rheinau, von O. Germann 
und H. Isler; Une estampille d’amphore de Vidy, par J. Hitbscher; Ein rémisches Fenstergitter ays 
Hélstein, von A. Mutz; Tombe burgonde a Bassins (Vaud), par E. Pelichet; Le cromlech de Bex, par 
E. Pelichet. 


TURK TARIH KURUMU: BELLETEN, tome 17, no. 65:—Armoiries du temps de la domination 
génoise 4 Amasra, par S. Eyice; Rapport préliminaire sur les fouilles faites 4 Kiiltepe en 1950 sous les 
auspices de la Société d’Histoire Turque, par T. Ozgii¢; Rapport préliminaire sur les sceaux et empreintes 
trouvés lors des fouilles de Kiiltepe en 1950, par N. Ozgiic. 

Tome 17, no. 66:—Les inscriptions phéniciennes de Karatepe — situation a l’Automne de 1933, par 
H. T. Bossert; Les inscriptions pontiennes, par G. E. Bean; Sur histoire du Cheval apprivoisé en 
ancienne Asie antérieure, par F. Kinal; Les fouilles de Kiiltepe en 1950, par T. Ozgii¢; Rapport pré- 
liminaire sur les fouilles faites 4 Kiiltepe en 1951, par N. Ozgiic. 
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Arquitectura civil espafiola de los siglos I al XVIII. Por Vicente Lampérez Romea. 103 x7. Tomo 1, Golds 
Arquitectura privada. pp. 693. Tomo 2. Arquitectura publica. pp. 619. Madrid: Editorial ‘Satur. 8 
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Catalogue of Greek sculptures in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. By Gisela M. A. Richter. 
114 x 8}. Pp. xvili+123+pls. 164. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1954. £7. 75. 

English sculpture of the twelfth century. By F. Saxl, ed. by Hanns Swarzenski. 10 x 7}. Pp. 183 +pls.g9. 
London: Faber & Faber, 1954. Sos. ; 


SOUTH AFRICAN ARCHAEOLOGY 


An early Fokeng-Hlakoana settlement at Metlaeeng, Basutoland. By James Walton, F.S.A. 9}X7}- 
Reprint: The South African Archaeological Bulletin, vol. 8, no. 29, 1953, Pp- 12. 

The Dagga pipes of Southern Africa. By James Walton, B.Sc., F.S.A. 93 x74. Reprint: Researches of the 
Nasionale Museum, vol. 1, pt. 4, 1953, pp- 85-113. 

Pestles, mullers, and querns from the Orange Free State and Basutoland. By James Walton, F.S.A. 9} X7}- 
Reprint: The South African Archaeological Bulletin, vol. 8, no. 30, 1953, pp- 32-39. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES 


Thursday, 4th February 1954. Mr. W. F. Grimes, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Mr. J. M. Baines and Dr. A. A. Moss were admitted Fellows. 

Professor Stuart Piggott, F.$.A., and Mr. R. J. C. Atkinson, F.S.A., read a paper on ‘Stone- 
henge: Recent Work and Current Problems’. 


Thursday, 11th February 1954. Dr. E. G. Millar, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Mr. F. I. G. Gregory and Mr. D. R. Buxton were admitted Fellows. 

Professor D. Talbot Rice, F.S.A., and Mr. J. B. Ward Perkins, F.S.A., read a paper on “The 
Walker Trust Excavations at Constantinople, 1952-3’. 


Thursday, 18th February 1954. Dr. E. G. Millar, Vice-President, in the Chair. 
Dr. §. G. Brade-Birks was admitted a Fellow. 
Mrs. O. Brogan, F.S.A., read a paper on ‘Ghirza: a Roman Outport in the Libyan Desert, 


its Monuments and Sculptures’. 


Thursday, 25th February 1954. Dr. E. G. Millar, Vice-President, in the Chair. 
Mr. R. L. S. Bruce-Mitford, Secretary, read a paper on ‘Some Reflections on Early Germanic 
Cloisonné Jewellery with special reference to the Anglo-Saxon Series’. 


| Thursday, 4th March 1954. Sir James Mann, President, in the Chair. 

The following were elected Fellows of the Society: Mr. K. R. Mabbitt, Dr. E. A. Gee, 
Dr. G. Zarnecki, Mrs. G. Whitteridge, Mr. E. W. Bovill, Mr. J. B. Oldham, Mr. R. B. K. 
Stevenson, Mr. A. K. H. Jenkin, Mr. H. M. Nixon, Mr. H. J. Case, Mr. A. C. Cole, Mr. 
R. F. H. Summers, Mr. T. Nicholson, Lord Rennell of Rodd, Lord Hastings. 

Mr. C. D. P. Nicholson, F.S.A., exhibited a page of an heraldic manuscript in the hand of 
William Stukeley. Mr. H. L. Bradfer-Lawrence, Treasurer, exhibited a manuscript inventory 
of the jewels and armour of William, Earl of Pembroke, 1561, and other items from his library. 

The meeting was preceded by an Extraordinary Meeting at which the following alterations 
in the Statutes were adopted: 

Cap. I, Sect. v, p. 14. For ‘a quarter to and close at half-past nine p.m.’, read ‘a quarter 
of an hour after the opening of the meeting and close after three-quarters of an hour’. 
Cap. VI, Sect. v, p. 20. For ‘five consecutive years’, read ‘five and seven consecutive years 
respectively’. 
Cap. IX, Sect. ii, p. 25. For ‘of the Society or such other Publications as may be substituted 
therefore’, read ‘or other Publications of the Society’. 


Thursday, 11th March 1954. Mr. W. F. Grimes, Vice-President, in the Chair. 
Mr. H. J. Case was admitted a Fellow. 
_ | Dr. P. R. Giot read a paper on ‘Recent Archaeological Work in Brittany’. 


Thursday, 18th March 1954. Sir James Mann, President, in the Chair. 

Mr. I. E. Gray, Miss E. D. Mercer, Mr. H. M. Nixon, Mr. J. B. Oldham, and Dr. G. 
Zarnecki were admitted Fellows. 

Mr. Michael Maclagan, F.S.A., read a paper on ‘Arthurian Heraldry’. 


Thursday, 25th March 1954. Dr. E. G. Millar, Vice-President, in the Chair. 
Mr. W. Ison and Mrs. K. M. T. Atkinson were admitted Fellows. 
Professor I. A. Richmond, F.S.A., read a paper on ‘Excavations at Hod Hill, 1951-3’. 
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Thursday, 1st April 1954. Sir James Mann, President, in the Chair. 

Mr. E. W. Bovill and Mrs. G. Whitteridge were admitted Fellows. 

Mr. W. A. Seaby, F.S.A., read a paper on “Dug-out Canoes from Escragh Lough, Dungannon, 
Co. Tyrone’. 


Thursday, 8th April 1954. Sir James Mann, President, in the Chair. 

Mr. K. R. Mabbitt, Lord Hastings, Dr. H. L. Barker, and Mr. R. B. K. Stevenson were 
admitted Fellows. 

Mr. R. F. Jessup, F.S.A., and Mr. N. C. Cook, F.S.A., read a paper on ‘A Roman Barrow 
at Holborough, Kent’. 


Thursday, 29th April 1954. Anniversary Meeting. Sir James Mann, President, in the Chair, 
Mr. A. K. Hamilton Jenkin and Mr. A. Colin Cole were admitted Fellows. 
Mr. John Charlton and Mr. R. F. Jessup were appointed Scrutators of the Ballot. 


The following report of the Council for the year 1953-4 was read: 


Research.—Grants from the Research Fund have been made for the Normandy and Brittany 
Expedition 1954; the Excavation of Beycesultan by the British Institute of Archaeology at 
Ankara; the Walls of Cricklade; the Roman town and villa of Great Casterton, Rutland; the 
Roman site at Heronbridge, near Chester; the hill-forts of Blackbury Castle (Devon) and Dinas 
Emrys (Caernarvonshire); the Jutish cemetery at Lyminge, Kent; and for the census of ancient 
glass undertaken by the British Committee for Ancient Glass, which has been officially sponsored 
by the Society. 

The Society has also appointed a small committee to sponsor the Survey of the Antiquities of 
Malta in connexion with which excavations are being conducted by Professor Stuart Piggott. 
The work of the Libya Map Committee has been completed with the publication by the Society 
of two sheets of the Tabula Imperii Romani covering Cyrene and Lepcis Magna, based on the 
survey by Mr. R. G. Goodchild, F.S.A. 

Morris Fund.—Grants have been made from the Morris Fund for the repair of the churches 
at: Edlesborough (Beds.), Bierton (Bucks.), Great Shelford (Cambs.), Bunbury (Cheshire), 
Ermington, Ringwould (Devon), Darlington, Hartlepool (Durham), Rodmarton, Stoke Orchard 
(Glos. ), Sandwich (Kent), Wilbarston (Leics.), Bainton, Saltfleetby and Theddlethorpe (Lincs.), 
Rockfield (Mon.), Elsing (Norfolk), Norham (Northumberland), Great Casterton (Rutland), 
Gnosall (Staffs. ), Cotheridge (Worcs. ), North Cave(Yorks.); for the screen at Coleridge (Devon); 
for plastering at Staunton Harold (Leics.); and for the preservation of box-pews at Widford 
(Oxon.). 

Croft Lyons Fund.—The work on the Dictionary of British Arms has been continued, 19,066 
cards having been added during the year. 

Publications.—The Antiquaries Fournal has appeared regularly, and Archaeologia, vol. 95, was 
published in September. 

Library.—In November 1953 a generous grant of £1,000 was received from the Pilgrim 
Trust for the purpose of preparing a shelf list of the printed books in the Society’s Library. 
During the course of the work, which is well advanced, it has been found possible also to compile 
special lists of the ‘grangerized’ and early printed books belonging to the Society. It is hoped to 
be able to start the first check of the Library during the early summer. 

During the year some 860 books and periodicals were borrowed by Fellows. There was an 
increase in the number of lantern slides borrowed. A few long-standing gaps in our sets of English 
and foreign periodicals and series have been filled. 

The work of cataloguing the Society’s possessions has continued. Several minor groups of 
prints and drawings have been arranged and indexed. The skeleton of a new catalogue of the 
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paintings has been constructed and in the case of portraits research has gone much farther. For 
nearly 300 of the Society’s manuscripts a full index has been made and much new information 
has come to light. —The Council Minutes have been searched and material relating to all sections, 
including antiquities and possessions, has been collected. 

General.—Regular meetings have been held throughout the Session. 

A second appeal for the Bicentenary Publications Fund was made in June. So far subscriptions 
have been received from 127 Fellows who have contributed £632 in donations and legacies, 
{353 under seven-year covenant, and securities to the approximate value of £10,125. The Fund 
remains open. 

A pamphlet on the Care of Disused Churchyards, prepared in collaboration with other inter- 
ested bodies and published by the Central Council for the Care of Churches, has been circulated 
to all Fellows. 

Portraits of Samuel and Roger Gale have been acquired for the Society at the sale at Scruton 


Hall. 

The following have been appointed to represent the Society: Sir James Mann, President, on 
the Council of the British School at Rome; Mr. W. F. Grimes, Vice-President, on the Ancient 
Monuments Board; Mr. G. H. Chettle as Trustee of the Sir John Soane’s Museum; and Mr. 
R. D. Barnett on the Council of the British School of Archaeology in Iraq. 

A bequest of £100 was received from our late Fellow the Bishop of Swansea and Brecon for 
the Bicentenary Fund. 

The following gifts, other than printed books, have been received: 


From H. F. O. Evans, Esq., F.S.A.: 
Rubbing of the reverse of the shield on the brass of John Pen, from Penn, Bucks. 


From J. E. Gray, Esq., F.S.A.: 
Photograph of a letter to James West, F.S.A., from William Atkinson, 1763. 


From Maurice Hope, Esq.: 
Original lithograph portrait of W. H. St. John Hope, 1912. 


From Sir James Mann, President: 
Rubbing of the brass of Robert Hallam, Bishop of Salisbury, from Constance Cathedral. 


From C. D. P. Nicholson, Esq., F.S.A.: 
A sheet from an heraldic manuscript ‘of the 40 knights quartered upon Ely Abbey by William the Con- 
queror, 1082’, in the handwriting of William Stukeley, F.S.A. 


From Major N. V. L. Rybot, F.S.A.: 
Heraldic notes from French cathedrals. 


From the Seven Pillars of Wisdom Trustees: 
A. I. Briusov: Outlines of the History of the U.8S.8.R. in Europe during the Neolithic, Moscow, 1952. 
W. Chmielewski: The Problem of the Kuyavian Tombs in the light of Recent Investigations, Lodz, 1952. 
Archeolohickni Pamyatky Ukr. R.S.R., vol. iv, Kiev, 1952. (Typescript, abstracted and translated by 
Professor Sulimirski, Hon. F.S.A.). 


Obituary.—The following Fellows have died during this Session: 


Don Jacobo Fitzjames Stuart y Falcé, the Duke of Alba and Berwick, Hon. F.S.A., 24th Sep- 
tember 1953. 

Sir Walter de Lancey Aitchison, Bt., M.A., 14th October 1953. 

Roland Austin, M.A., 8th April 1954. 

Geoffrey Mentor Bark, M.A., LL.B., 22nd July 1953. 

Sir George Rowland Blades, first Baron Ebbisham of Cobham, G.B.E., 24th May 1953. 
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Henry Bromley Bromley-Derry, M.V.O., D.Mus., F.R.C.O., 4th April 1954. 

Sir Banister Flight Fletcher, Kt., D.Lit., M.Arch., P.P.R.I.B.A., 17th August 1953. 

Gordon Fowler, M.A., 25th November 1953. 

Charles Frederick Fox, 17th September 1953. 

Willoughby Gardner, D.Sc., 29th June 1953. 

Rey. Ivon Lancelot Gregory, B.D., 8th August 1953. 

Thomas Walter Hall, M.A., 11th November 1953. 

Col. Sir Edward Geoffrey Hippisley-Cox, C.B.E., T.D., D.L., 24th February 1954. 

Jonathan Edward Hodgkin, J.P., 19th December 1953. 

Michael Holroyd, M.A., 12th October 1953. 

Rev. Robert Mountjoy Kettlewell, M.A., 30th November 1953. 

Rev. Percy George Langdon, M.A., 26th January 1954. 

Bertram Ralph Leftwich, M.B.E., 8th December 1953. 

John Gilbert Pitney Meaden, 19th July 1953. 

Emeritus Professor Sir Ellis Hovell Minns, Kt., Litt.D., F.B.A., 13th June 1953. 

Emeritus Professor Sir John Lynton Myres, Kt., O.B.E., M.A., D.Sc., F.B.A., 6th March 
1954. 

Captain Herbert Oakes-Jones, M.B.E., 16th September 1953. 

Hon. Donough O’Brien, 23rd September 1953. 

Frederick William Morton Palmer, M.A., M.D., B.C., roth August 1953. 

Frederick Norman Pryce, B.A., 15th October 1953. 

Walter William Skeat, M.A., 24th July 1953. 

Clement Oswald Skilbeck, 2nd April 1954. 

Rt. Rev. Edward William Williamson, M.A., D.D., Bishop of Swansea and Brecon, 23rd 
September 1953. 

Arthur Watson, Ph.D., 15th January 1954. 

Major Peter Darrell Rider Williams-Hunt, roth June 1953. 

Major Roland Moffatt Perowne Willoughby, LL.D., 15th February 1954. 


Rotanp Austin, who died on 8th April 1954 at the age of 79, was elected a Fellow in 1928. 
After working in the Public Libraries at Reading and Southwark he was appointed Librarian of 
the Gloucester Public Library at the early age of 26. Thereafter he was closely concerned with 
the local history and literature of the county and was author, among other works, of Some 
Gloucestershire Books and their Authors (1911) and joint author of Bibliographer’s Manual of 
Gloucestershire Literature (1915/16). He took a very active part in the work of the Bristol and 
Gloucestershire Archaeological Society, being its Secretary from 1917 to 1928, Chairman of its 
council from 1936 to 1939, and President from 1939 to 1945. He was joint editor of Antiquity 
for more than twenty years (1927-48). He served on the Council in 1938 and 1939. 


Sir BanisTeR FLETCHER, who died on 17th August 1953, was elected a Fellow in 1927. 
Born in London in 1866 he was educated at University College and articled to his father, the 
Professor of Architecture at King’s College, London, and then studied at the Royal Academy 
Schools and in Paris. His magnum opus, History of Architecture on the Comparative Method 
(1896), was at first a modest volume written in collaboration with his father. It was subsequently 
much enlarged and is now in its fifteenth edition and has been translated into many languages. 
Elected A.R.I.B.A. in 1899 and F.R.I.B.A. in 1904, he served on the Council of the Institute 
and was its President from 1929 to 1931. Senior Sheriff of the City of London in 1918-19 and 
Master of the Worshipful Company of Carpenters in 1937, he played an active part in civic 
affairs, was a member of the Court of Common Council, and Chairman of several of its com- 
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mittees. Mr. Chamberlain nominated him Chairman of the Greater London Regional Planning 
Committee. He was called to the Bar in 1908 and received a knighthood in 1919. 


Gorpon Epwarp Fow er, who died on 25th November 1953 at the age of 67, was elected 
a Fellow in 1934. As a young man he led a roving life in New Zealand, Canada, West and 
Central Africa and had represented Britain in single-handed sailing races in the Olympic Games 
of 1924 and 1928. When he finally settled at Ely as transport manager of a sugar-beet factory 
his interest in waterways led him to make important contributions to the historical geography of 
the Fens. He was a Vice-President of the Fenland Research Committee and was awarded the 
degree of M.A. honoris causa by the University of Cambridge. 


JonaTHAN Epwarp Hopcxiy, who died at his home in Weardale on 19th December 1953 
at the age of 78, had beena Fellow since 1914. Nephew of our late Fellow Dr. Thomas Hodgkin, 
he played an active part in Quaker affairs, particularly in education, and was a Vice-President of 
the Durham County Bench. An engineer by profession, he was a member of the Institutes both 
of Mining Engineers and of Electrical Engineers. His tastes were artistic as well as archaeo- 
logical. He exhibited watercolours at the Paris Salon and was a member of the Society of British 
Artists. He excavated and published an account of the fort called the Castles, Hamsterley, near 
his own home and organized the excavations in the Roman fort at Piercebridge. He was author 
of the Little Guide to Durham. 


Sir Extrs Hovett Minus, who died suddenly on 13th June 1953 at the age of 79, was elected 
a Fellow in 1920. He went from Charterhouse as a Scholar to Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
in 1893 and was thereafter closely associated with the College for almost sixty years; elected a 
Fellow in 1899, he was President from 1928 to 1949. After taking a first in the Classical Tripos 
he studied oriental languages in Paris and continued his work in Russia, where he held a Craven 
Studentship, 1900-1. On his return he became Librarian of his College and Lecturer in Russian. 
In 1906 he became University Lecturer in Palaeography and was elected Disney Professor of 
Archaeology in 1926, a position he held for twelve years. His great book Scythians and Greeks 
appeared in 1913. It represented, however, only a part of his wide learning and his interests 
included local Cambridge antiquities, heraldry, oriental pottery, and many other antiquarian 
pursuits. He was a corresponding member of the Russian Institute of History and Material 
Culture and of the Bulgarian and American Archaeological Institutes, was twice President of 
the Cambridge Antiquarian Society and was a Fellow of the British Academy. He served on the 
Council of this Society in 1930 and was awarded the Gold Medal in 1943. 


Sir Joun Myres, who died on 6th March 1954 at the age of 84, had been an honoured 
Fellow of the Society for nearly sixty years. He served thrice on the Council in 1902, 1920, and 
again as Vice-President from 1924 to 1929. In 1942 he was awarded the Society’s Gold Medal. 
Educated at Winchester and New College, Oxford, he took a double first in Mods. and Lit. Hum. 
and was elected a Fellow of Magdalen in 1892. In the same year he obtained both a Craven 
Travelling Fellowship and the Burdett-Coutts Geological Scholarship. After travels in Greece, 
Crete, Cyprus, and Asia Minor, he returned to Oxford as Student and Tutor of Christ Church 
and University Lecturer in Classical Archaeology, until his appointment in 1907 as Gladstone 
Professor of Greek and Lecturer in Ancient Geography in the University of Liverpool. In 1910 
he returned finally to Oxford on his election to the Wykeham Professorship of Ancient History— 
a position he held for twenty-nine years. He twice spent a year as Sather Professor of Classical 
Literature at the University of California, where he found the leisure to produce his most impor- 
tant book Who were the Greeks? (1930). To his wide influence as a teacher and scholar he added 
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the gifts of a leader. Hon. Secretary of the Royal Anthropological Institute from 1900 to 1903 
and for years Editor of Man, he served as President of the Institute 1928-31 and received the 
Huxley Memorial Medal in 1933. He was President also of the Folk Lore Society 1924-6. He 
served as General Secretary of the British Association for the Advancement of Science from 1919 
to 1932, was President of the Hellenic Society 1935-8, and for a time Chairman of the Com. 
mittee of the British School at Athens. He did much to foster international relations between 
scholars and learned societies and was the moving spirit in a series of congresses for pre- and proto- 
historical and ethnological sciences held first in London in 1932 and 1934. He received recogni- 
tion of his eminence in honorary doctorates from the Universities of Wales, Witwatersrand, and 
Athens, and a knighthood was conferred upon him in 1943. On the death of Sir Arthur Evans, 
with whom he had worked in Crete, he assumed the editorship of Scripta Minoa, ii (1952) and 
was engaged on a third volume to be published by this Society at the time of his death. In addition 
to his books, 4 History of Rome (1902), The Dawn of History (1911), and the Political Ideas of 
the Greeks (1926), he contributed many papers to the Fournal of Hellenic Studies, the Geographical 
Fournal, Folk-Lore, Man, and the Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute. 


CLEMENT OswaLp SKILBECK, who died on 2nd April 1954 at the age of 88, was elected a 
Fellow in 1915. After studying at the Royal Academy Schools he became a painter and was 
perhaps the last survivor of the Pre-Raphaelite School. It was fitting that, as a friend of Burne 
Jones and William Morris, he should have served since its inception in 1939 as a member of the 
Society’s William & Jane Morris Committee, for which his wide knowledge of medieval art 
especially qualified him, He was part author of 4 Catalogue of the Armour, Weapons, Uniforms, 
etc. in the Armoury House (1911) of the Honourable Artillery Company of London, of which he 
had been a member since 1882. He contributed a paper and several reviews to the Antiquaries 
Fournal and served twice on the Council in 1921-2 and 1932-3. 


Major Perer Darrett Riper Wiii1ams-Hunt, who met his death in a tragic accident on 
10th June 1953 at the age of 35, had been a Fellow for five years. He was Acting Director of 
Museums and Adviser on Aborigines for the Malayan Government, where his pioneer work was 
highly valued. Self-trained in field archaeology in the Maidenhead district before the war, he 
enlisted in 1939, gained experience as a paratrooper and obtained his pilot’s wings, before being 
transferred to intelligence duties in North Africa and Italy. He was associated there with our 
Fellow J. S. P. Bradford in an aerial survey of Apulia and contributed articles to Antiquity on 
this and on similar work in Australia and Siam. Transferred to Malaya in 1945 he found time 
to devote himself with enthusiasm and skill to ethnological and archaeological studies and collected 
much valuable material for the British Museum, the Pitt Rivers Museum at Oxford, and the 
National Museum at Kuala Lumpur. His Introduction to the Malayan Aborigines was a foretaste 
of the work he might have accomplished but for his untimely death. He was buried with Semai- 
Senoi rites in his wife’s village in the jungle. 


Wittoucusy Garpner, who died on 29th June 1953 in his 94th year, was elected a Fellow 
in 1914. He was a man of wide interests, being in addition a Fellow of the Royal Numismatic, 
Linnean, and Royal Entomological Societies. He was President of the Cambrian Archaeological 
Association in 1926 and an original member of the Ancient Monuments Board for Wales. His 
collection of Anglo-Saxon coins has recently been acquired by the Grosvenor Museum, Chester. 
He carried out excavations himself on hill-forts and barrows in Wales and took an active part in 
the schemes for excavating Segontium and Kanovium. He was granted an honorary doctorate 
by the University of Wales in recognition of these activities. He served on the Council from 


1928 to 1929. 
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The Scrutators having handed in their report, the following were declared elected officers and 
members of Council for the ensuing year: Sir Mortimer Wheeler, President; Mr. H. L. Bradfer- 
Lawrence, Treasurer; Dr. Joan Evans, Director; Mr. A. R. Dufty, Secretary; Mr. M. W. 
Barley, Mr. J. W. Brailsford, Sir Gerard Clauson, Mrs: E. M. Clifford, Dr. Glyn E. Daniel, 
Mr. E. S. de Beer, Mr. W. F. Grimes, Brig. O. F. G. Hogg, Dr. C. B. M. McBurney, Dr. 
E. G. Millar, Dr. V. E. Nash-Williams, Mr. C. A. Ralegh Radford, Mr. L. F. Salzman, 
Mr. L. E. Tanner, Miss G. Scott Thomson, Mr. T. D. Tremlett, and Dr. M. D. Whinney. 

The meeting then adjourned until 5.30 p.m., when the President delivered his Annive 
Address (p. 14.9), at the conclusion of which he presented the Society’s Gold Medal to Dr. Johannes 
Brondsted in absentia, the medal being received on behalf of Dr. Brondsted by His Excellency the 
Danish Ambassador. 

On the motion of Mr. L. E. Tanner, Vice-President, the following resolution was carried 
unanimously: “That the best thanks of the Meeting be given to the President for his Address and 
that he be requested to allow it to be printed.’ The President signified his assent. 


Thursday, 6th May 1954. Sir Mortimer Wheeler, President, in the Chair. 

Lord Rennell of Rodd was admitted Fellow. 

The following were elected Fellows of the Society: Mr. P. P. Rhodes, Mr. A. C. Wood, 
Mr. T. P. Williams, Mr. R. E. M. McCaughan, Mr. E. E. D. M. Oates, Dr. P. M. G. Eden, 
Mr. M. R. E. Gough, Mr. M. G. F. Ventris, and Mr. F. A. Greenhill. 

Mr. H. L. Bradfer-Lawrence, Treasurer, exhibited a bronze cauldron found at Austwick, 
near Settle, Yorks. Mr. E. J. W. Hildyard, F.S.A., exhibited a triple-headed bucket mount, 
sid to have been found in the river Ribble. Dr. A. E. Wilson, F.S.A., exhibited Saxon pottery 
from Pagham churchyard, Sussex. 


Thursday, 13th May 1954. Sir Mortimer Wheeler, President, in the Chair. 

Mr. P. P. Rhodes and Mr. R. E. M. McCaughan were admitted Fellows. 

Mr. A. D. Lacaille, F.S.A., and Mr. W. F. Grimes, V.-P.S.A., read a paper on the prehistory 
of Caldey: recent survey and excavations. 

The Ordinary Meetings of the Society were then adjourned until Thursday, 14th October 
1954. 
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Abingdon (Berks.), Saxon urn from, 203. 

Adam’ s Ancestors,by Dr.L.S.B. Leakey, reviewed, 87. 

Aggersborg and Viking fortresses in Denmark, 
paper on, 144. 

Agnes, St., and St. Ignatius, 16th-century painting 
of, exhibited, 145. 

Aitchison, Sir Walter de Lancey, obituary, 287. 

Alamannische Graberfeld von Biilach, Das, by 
Joachim Werner, reviewed, 247. 

Alba and Berwick, James Stuart, Duke of, obituary, 
153, 287. 

Aleppo (Syria), English graveyards at, 151. 

Altenwalde bei Lehe (Hannover), Saxon urn from, 
202, 206. 

Alumni Cantabrigienses, Part III, 1752-1900, 
compiled by Dr. J. A. Venn, reviewed, 256. 
Alveston (Warwicks.), saucer-brooches from, 196. 
Ancient City of Athens, The, by Mrs. I. 'T. Hill, 

reviewed, go. 

Andrews and Dury’s Map of Wiltshire, 1773, 
reviewed, 116. 

Anglo-Saxon (Pagan): 

Two Saxon Urns from Ickwell Bury, Beds., and 
the Saxon penetration of the Eastern Midlands, 
201-8; note on discoveries at Partney, 229. 

Brooches: Partney, 229, 230-1. 

Buckles: Partney, 229, 231. 

Burials: Partney, 231. 

Pottery: Ickwell Bury (urns), 201-8, 232; 
Partney (sherds only), 229. 

Rings: Partney, 229, 231. 

Shield-boss: Partney, 229. 

Spear-heads: Partney, 229, 231. 

Anglo-Saxon (Christian): 

End of Mid-Anglian Paganism and the “Tribal 
Hidage’, 195-200; Glass Bowl of Dark Age 
Date and some Medieval Grave-finds from 
Shaftesbury Abbey, by Dr. D. B. Harden, 
188-94. 

Animal Remains: 

Durrington Walls, 160, 164, 166, 168, 175-7; 
in Gloucestershire, 21, 180; Riseholme, 37. 

Anjou king of arms, 239. 

Anniversary Address, 149-54. 

Antelope Pursuivant, 239. 

Antioch-on-the-Orontes, IV, Part 2, Greek, Roman, 
Byzantine and Crusaders Coins, by Mrs. D. 
Waage, reviewed, 92. 

Antiquaries, Society of: 

Anniversary Address, 149-54. 


Antiquaries, Society of (cont.): 

Anniversary Meeting, 286-91. 

Auditors, Appointment of, 145. 

Bequests, 287. 

Bibliographies, 137-43, 277-84. 

Bicentenary Fund, 152, 287. 

Catalogues, 152. 

Council: Election of, 152,291; Report of, 286-91, 

Croft Lyons Fund, 286. 

Elections, 144, 285, 291. 

Gifts other than books, 287. 

Gold Medal award, 154, 291. 

Library, 286. 

Morris Fund, Grants from, 286. 

Obituaries, 287—go. 

Officers, election of, 149-50. 

Proceedings, 144-5, 153, 285-91. 

Publications, 286. 

Representations, 287. 

Research Fund, Grants from, 286. 

Statutes, alterations to, 285. 

Antiquities of the Irish Countryside, by Prof. Sedn 
P. O Riordéin, reviewed, 100. 

Arab City of Gedi, by J. S. Kirkman, reviewed, 247. 

Arbor Low (Derbys.), Henge monument, 155. 

Archaeology from the Earth, by Sir Mortimer 
Wheeler, reviewed, 240. 

Architecture des églises cisterciennes d’ Allemagne, 
by Henri-Paul Eydoux, reviewed, 253. 

Arkell, A. J.: Shaheinab, by, reviewed, 83; reviews 
by: Castles and Churches in the Middle Nile 
Region, 257; Manuel d’ archéologie égyptienne, 86. 

Art and Architecture of India, by Benjamin Row- 
land, reviewed, 242. 

Arthur (Isles of Scilly), triangular cist on, 235. 

‘Arthurian Heraldry’, paper on, read by Michael 
Maclagan, 285. 

Atkinson: 

Mrs. K. M. 'T., elected, 14.4, admitted, 285. 

R. J. C.: and others, Excavations at Dorchester, 
Oxon., by, reviewed, 91; see also Piggott, Prof. 
Stuart. 

Austin, Roland, obituary, 287, 288. 

Austwick (Yorks.), bronze cauldron from, exhibited, 
29gI. 

Avebury (Wilts.), Henge monument, 155, 162} 
pottery from, 169, 172. 

Avington (Berks.), slate used at, 212. 

Avon, the Bristol: Palaeoliths from the Lower 
Reaches of, 1-27, 65; geology of area, 4-5. 
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Avon, the Warwickshire, hand-axes from valley of, 
64. 
Aylesford (Kent), bucket from, 226, 228. 


Baines, J. M., elected, 144, admitted, 285. 

Baker, Miss Audrey, review by, The Reconstructed 
Carmelite Missal, 107. 

Bark, G. M., obituary, 287. 

Barker, Dr. H. L., admitted, 286. 

Barley, M. W.: elected to the Council, 291; 
review by, Monmouthshire Houses, Part II. Sud- 
Medieval Houses, ¢. 1550-1610, 105. 

Barnett, R. D.: appointed to represent Society on 
Council of British School of Archaeology in 
Iraq, 287; review by, The Sword from the Rock, 
86; see also Woolley, Sir Leonard. 

Barnstaple (Devon), sale of slate at, 216. 

Barnwood (Glos.), flint implements from, 3, 15-16, 
21, 23, 65, 178, 184. 

Barrows: at Partney, Lincs., 229; Roman, at Rise- 
holme, near Lincoln, 28-37. 

Barry Island (Glam.), blue slate used at St. Barruch’s 
chapel, 212, 217. 

Barton, T. F., admitted, 144. 

Bastion, Rhodes and the Origin of the, 44-54, 144. 

Bath (Somerset), palaeolithic implements from 
neighbourhood of, 2. 

Bawsey (Norfolk), flooring-tiles from, exhibited, 
145. 

Bead, agate, paternoster, from Shaftesbury, 188, 
189, IgI. 

Beaufort: 

Sir John, Earl of Somerset, greyhound used as 
badge and supporter by, 239. 

Sir Thomas, Earl of Dorset and Duke of Exeter, 
William Boys herald to, 239. 

Beaumaris Castle (Anglesey), barbican, 47. 

Bedford and Anjou, John, Duke of, William Boys 
king of arms to, 239. 

Bedfordshire: see Ickwell Bury; Sandy. 

Beetgum, ‘Terp (Friesland), Saxon urn from, 202, 
204, 208. 

Beitrage zur alteren Europaischen Kulturgeschichte, 
Festschrift fiir Rudolf Egger, reviewed, 94. 

Berkshire: see Abingdon; Avington; Membury; 
Reading; Silchester; Wallingford; Windsor. 

Bernheimer, Richard, Wild Men in the Middle 
Ages, by, reviewed, 254. 

Berwick, Duke of, see Alba. 

Bibliographies, General: 137-43, 277-84. 

Bifrons (Kent), buckle-loop from, 76. 

Bineham (Somerset), blue slate used at, 216. 

Blanchlyverer, a Royal Pursuivant, note on, by H. S. 
London, 238. 


Blumental (Hannover), Saxon urn from, 202, 206, 
208. 

Bodmin (Cornwall), use of blue slate at St. Thomas’s 
Chapel, 216. 

Boe, Dr. Johannes, elected Honorary Fellow, 144. 

Bonamargy Friary (Antrim), slate used at, 214. 

Bone comb fragment from Caistor, 77-8. 

Boon, George C.: note on flan-moulds from Sil- 
chester, 68-70; note on British coins from 
Silchester, 70-3. 

Booth, A. St. J., see Stone, Dr. J. F. S. 

Borough Town of Stratford-upon-Avon, The, by Levi 
Fox, reviewed, 115. 

Boston, Rev. Noel, and Dr. Eric Puddy, Dereham: 
the Biography of a Country Town, by, reviewed, 
IIs. 

Bovill, E. W., elected, 285, admitted, 286. 

Bowditch, Dr. H., elected, 144. 

Bowen, H. C., review by, Plough and Pasture: the 
Early History of Farming, Pts. 1 and 2, 249. 


ys: 

Thomas, Antelope Pursuivant, 239. 

William, Dorset herald and later Exeter herald to 
Thomas Beaufort, Earl of Dorset and Duke of 
Exeter, 239; Anjou king of arms to John, Duke 
of Bedford and Anjou, 239. 

William, junior, Blanchlyverer Pursuivant, 239. 

Brade-Birks, Rev. S. G., elected, 144, admitted, 
285. 

Bradfer-Lawrence, H. L.: bronze cauldron from 
Austwick exhibited by, 291; flooring-tiles from 
Bawsey and 14th-century MS. of Bede and 
Gildas, exhibited by, 145; MS. inventory of 
jewels and armour of William, Earl of Pembroke, 
exhibited by, 285; elected Treasurer, 291; 
review by, Dereham: the Biography of a Country 
Town, 115. 

Brailsford, J. W., elected to the Council, 291. 
Bramble Bottom (Sussex), note on 13th-century 
bronze buckle with attached braid from, 234. 

Bridport (Dorset), purchase of slate, 216. 

Brigantes, coins of the, from Silchester, 72. 

Briscoe, Lady, note on bronze socketed axe from 
Wangford, 77. 

Bristol (Glos.), palaeolithic implements from, 2; 
Hughes collection of palaeoliths presented to 
City Museum, 3. 

British Museum: paper on the work of the Labora- 
tory, 144; Carolingian Rock Crystal from Abbey 
of St. Denis in, 38-43. 

Brittany, paper on ‘Recent Archaeological Work in 
Brittany’, read, 285. 

Brockworth (Glos.): geology, 180; flint implement 
from, 179, 183. 
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Bronzezeit in Siid- und Westdeutschland, Die, by | Canute, King, glass bowl said to have contained D 
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Brogan, Mrs. O.: paper on ‘Ghirza: a Roman | Bushnell, Dr. G. H. S., review by, Treasure in the | Chet 
Outport in the Libyan Desert, its Monuments Dust, 99. T 
and Sculptures’, read by, 285; review by, La vie | Buxton, D. R., admitted, 285. Chic 
quotidienne en Gaule pendant la paix romaine, 99. Chil 
: Bromley-Derry, Dr. Henry, obituary, 288. Caistor-by-Norwich (Norfolk), Saxon urn from, ze 
Brendsted, Dr. Johannes, Society’s Gold Medal 202. Chri 
S awarded to, 154, 291. Caistor (Lincs.), bone comb fragment from, 77-8, of 
: Bronze Age: Durrington Walls (Wilts.): Recent | Cambridge (Cambs.), St. John’s College, Saxon § Chur 
= Excavations at a Ceremonial Site of the Early urns from cemetery, 201, 203, 207, 208. Fc 
: Second Millennium 8.c., 155-77. Finds near | Cambridgeshire: see Cambridge; Girton; Linton § Chui 
2 Ermin Street, Gloucester, 178. Note on a trian- Heath; Soham. Cist, 
= gular cist in the Isles of Scilly, 235. Camel, the, and the Elephant, paper on the § Civi 
Ee Axe, socketed: Wangford, 77. archaeology of, 144. te: 
Burials: Durrington Walls, 164; Isles of Scilly, | Camerton (Somerset), grave-finds from, 195. Ex 
236. Camulodunum, flan-moulds found at, 68-9, 70, Civis 
Flint implements: Durrington Walls, 166. “Canoes, Dug-out, from Escragh Lough, Dungan. by 
‘ Palstaves: formerly at Ickwell Bury, 232. non, Co. Tyrone’, paper on, read by W. A. Seaby, ff Clap 
5 Pottery: Durrington Walls, 164, 166; (beakers), 286. Clari 
157, 164, 168, 172—3; Isles of Scilly (urn), 236. | Canterbury (Kent): blue slate used at, 211, 217; Al 
Spear-heads: Donington-on-Bain, 238. Westgate, 45. Clar! 
F. Holste, reviewed, 88. heart of, 188, 194. Clark 
a Bronzexeitlichen Vollgriffschwerter Bayerns, Die, | Carchemish, Report on the Excavations at Jerablus, 8o 
: by Friedrich Holste, reviewed, 243. Part 3, by Sir Leonard Woolley and R. D. Bar- § Clau: 
Brooches, see uvder Roman; Anglo-Saxon (Pagan). nett, reviewed, 80. Clerr 


Brough-on-Humber, bucket-mount from, 226, 228. | Carolingian Rock Crystal from Abbey of St. Denis § Cliff 
Broxtowe (Notts.), fibulae from, 74. at the British Museum, by Comte Blaise de cit 
Bruce-Mitford, R. L. S.: paper on ‘Some Reflec- Montesquiou-Fezensac, 38-43. wi 


tions on Early Germanic Cloisonné Jewellery, | Carretto, Fabrizio del, Grand Master of Rhodes, Fi 
with special reference to the Anglo-Saxon Series’, defences of Rhodes strengthened by, 53. 17 
read by, 285; 12th-century wooden head and | Carrickfergus (Antrim), slate used at Joymount, § Coin 
foot from S. Cerney, exhibited by, 145; note on 214. R. 
late or sub-Roman buckle-plate from College | Carson, R. A. G., review by, Antioch-on-th- | Coin: 
Wood, near Winchester, 75; resignation of Orontes, IV, Part 2, Greek, Roman, Byzantine and for 
Secretaryship, 149; reviews by: Das alaman- Crusaders coins, 92. Sh 
nische Graberfeld von Biilach, 247; Die lango- | Case, H. J., elected and admitted, 285. Colck 
bardischen Fibeln aus Italien, 246; Der Tassilo- | Castle Acre (Norfolk), Saxon urn from, 202. Cole, 
helch, 245. Castles and Churches in the Middle Nile Region, by 4 Colos 
Buckelurnen, 201-8; distribution of, 201-2. Dr. O. G. S. Crawford, reviewed, 257. Coml 
Bucket-mounts, see Roman. Castles of Great Britain, by Sidney Toy, reviewed, § Cons! 
Buckle-plate, from Winchester, 75-6. 103. Ex 
Buckles: see Anglo-Saxon (Pagan); Medieval. Catalogue of the Musical Manuscripts at Peterhouse, hl 


Bulla, lead, of Martin V, from Shaftesbury, 188, Cambridge, by Dom Anselm Hughes, reviewed, § Cook 


189, 191, 192. 254. J. N 

Bunch, Brian, and Dr. Philip Corder, Romano- | Catuvellauni, coins of the, from Silchester, 71. N. ( 

: British Pottery Kiln at Weston Favell, nr. | Cauldron, bronze, from Austwick, exhibited, 291. Cooli 
: Northampton, by, 218-24. Cerney, N. (Glos.), graffiti at, 237. Corde 
2 Bunhill Fields (London), monuments in, 151. Cerney, S. (Glos.), r2th-century painted wooden § Corfe 
4 Burials: see Anglo-Saxon (Pagan); Bronze Age; head and foot from, exhibited, 145 2. Corn 
: Roman. Chapel Pill Farm (Somerset): geology, 8-10, 21; La 
Burrow (Lancs.), bronze ox-head from Roman fort palaeoliths from, 10-12, 13-20, 24-7. tag 

at, 225, 228. Charlton, John, appointed Scrutator of the Ballot, § Cotto 

Burrow Mump (Somerset), use of blue slate at 286. Lic 

chapel, 216. Cheshire, palaeolith from, 1. Courc 
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Chettle, G. H., appointed to represent Society as 
Trustee of the Sir John Soane’s Museum, 287. 

Chichester (Sussex), paper on Roman, 144. 

Childe, Prof. V. Gordon, review by, Die Bronze- 
zeit in Siid- und Westdeutschland, 88. 

Christie-Murray, David, Heraldry in the Churches 
of Beckenham, by, reviewed, 255. 

Church of St. Martin at Angers, by George H. 
Forsyth, jun., reviewed, 252. 

Churchyards, pamphlet on the Care of Disused, 287. 

Cist, triangular, in Isles of Scilly, 235. 

Civilisation mérovingienne d’aprés les sépultures, les 
textes et le laboratoire. II, Les sépultures, by 
Edmond Salin, reviewed, 245. 

Civilisations protohistorigues de L’ Aquitaine, Les, 
by Mlle Gabrielle Fabre, reviewed, 89. 

Clapham, Sir Alfred, cited, 56, 60. 

Claridge, J. Wilson, excavations at Shaftesbury 
Abbey by, 

Clark, Prof. J. G. D., review by, Excavations at 
Dorchester, Oxon., 91. 

Clarke, John, and others, Roman Occupation of 
South-Western Scotland, by, reviewed, 98. 

Clauson, Sir Gerard, elected to the Council, 291. 

Clermont-Ferrand Cathedral (Puy-de-Déme), 59. 

Clifford, Mrs. E. M.: on palaeolith from Barnwood, 
cited, 16, 21, 23; elected to the Council, 291; 
with Dr. D. A. E. Garrod and H. S. Gracie, 
Flint Implements from Gloucestershire, by, 
178-87. 

Coinage of Ancient Britain, The, by Commander 
R. P. Mack, reviewed, 96. 

Coins: British, from Silchester, 70-3; flan-moulds 
for casting, 68-70; 16th—-1gth century, from 
Shaftesbury, 188, 189, 191. 

Colchester (Essex), St. Botolph’s, 62. 

Cole, A. C., elected, 285, admitted, 286. 

Colossus at Rhodes, paper on, 144. 

Comb, fragment, from Caistor, 77-8. 

Constantinople, paper on “The Walker Trust 
Excavations at’ read by Prof. D. Talbot Rice and 
J. B. Ward Perkins, 285. 

Cook: 

J. M., review by, The Ancient City of Athens, go. 

N. C., see Jessup, R. F. 

Cooling Castle (Kent), 45. 

Corder, Dr. Philip, see under Bunch, Brian. 

Corfe Castle (Dorset), blue slate used at, 209, 217. 

Cornwall: see Bodmin; Harlyn Bay; na; 
Launceston; Restormel Castle; Stratton; Tin- 
tagel. 

Cotton, Mrs. M. A., review by, Keltski Oppidum 
Zidovar, 244. 

Cource, La (Cilicia), 48. 
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Courlander, Miss Kathleen, Richmond, by, reviewed, 
258. 

Cowen, J. D., review by, Die bronzexeitlichen 
Vollgriffschwerter Bayerns, 243. 

Crawford, Dr. O. G. S.: survey of Durrington 
Walls, cited, 155; Castles and Churches in the 
Middle Nile Region, by, reviewed, 257. 

Cricklade (Wilts.), paper on Anglo-Saxon walls of, 
145. 

Crowfoot, Mrs. G. M., report on 13th-century 
braid, by, 234. 

Crucifixion, engraving of, on rock crystal reliquary, 
38-43. 

Crundale Down (Kent), buckle from, 196. 

Crystal reliquary, see Carolingian Rock Crystal. 

Culford (Suffolk), Saxon urn from, 203. 

Cunobelinus, coins of, 71, 72. 

Curwen, E. Cecil, Plough and Pasture: the Early 
History of Farming. Pt. 1. Prehistoric Farming 
of Europe and the Near East, by, reviewed, 249. 


d’Amboise, Emery, Grand Master of Rhodes, 
defences of Rhodes strengthened by, 53. 

Danevirkestudier: en Arkzologisk-Historisk Under- 
sagelse, by Vilh. la Cour, reviewed, 101. 

Daniel, Dr. Glyn E.: elected to the Council, 291; 
reviews by: Antiquities of the Irish Countryside, 
100; Les Civilisations protohistorigues de I’ Aqui- 
taine, 89. 

Dartmouth (Devon), blue slate at, 216. 

d’Aubusson, Pierre de, Grand Master of Rhodes, 
defences of Rhodes built by, 44-5, 48-9; 
bastion invented by, 52, 53. 

Davies, J. A., on palaeoliths from Bristol district, 
cited, 3. 

de Beer, E. S., elected to the Council, 291. 

D’Elboux, R. H., review by, Monumental Brasses, 

de I’Isle Adam, Villiers, Grand Master of Rhodes, 
5° 54- 

Denmark, paper on Aggersborg and Viking for- 
tresses in, 144. 

Derbyshire, see Arbor Low. 

Dereham: the Biography of a Country Town, by Rev. 
Noel Boston and Dr. Eric Puddy, reviewed, 115. 

Devon: see Barnstaple; Dartmouth; Exeter; Frithel- 
stock; Plymouth; Tamerton Foliot; Totnes. 

Dictionary of British Sculptors, 1660-1851, by 
Rupert Gunnis, reviewed, 109. 

Dikaios, Dr. Porphyrios: K4irokitia, by, reviewed, 
84; review by, Shaheinab, 83. 

Dobunni, coins of the, from Silchester, 72. 

Domesday rebound, by Sir Hilary Jenkinson, re- 
viewed, 254. 
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Don, River (Yorks.), palaeoliths from valley of, 1. 

Donington-on-Bain (Lincs.), bronze spear-head 
from, 238. 

Dorchester (Oxon.), buckle from Dyke Hills, 76. 

Dorset: see Bridport; Corfe Castle; Shaftesbury; 
Sherborne; Wareham; Witchampton. 

Dover (Kent), blue slates used at, 209, 211, 212, 
214, 217. 

Drinkwater, N., elected, 144; admitted, 145. 

Dufty, A. R.: appointed Auditor, 145; elected 
Secretary, 150, 291. 

Dunluce Castle (Antrim), slate used at, 214. 

Dunning, G. C., appointed Auditor, 145; see Jope, 
E. M. 

Durotriges, coins of the, from Silchester, 71. 

Durrington Walls (Wilts.): Recent Excavations at a 
Ceremonial Site of the Early Second Millennium 
B.c., by Dr. J. F. S. Stone, Prof. Stuart Piggott, 
and A. St. J. Booth, 155-77; finds outside 
earthworks, 157; flint-mine near earthworks, 
157-8. 

Duval, Paul-Marie, La vie guotidienne en Gaule 
pendant la paix romaine, by, reviewed, 99. 


Earls Shilton (Leics.), pottery kiln at, 220. 

Ebbisham of Cobham, Sir George Blades, 1st Lord, 
obituary, 287. 

Eden, Dr. P. M. G., elected, 291. 

Edward I, pearl from tomb of, exhibited, 145. 

Edwards, Lewis, appointed Auditor, 145. 

Eire, slate trade with Wales, 214. 

Ekeby (Yorks. N. Riding), cow-head drinking horn 
from, 227. 

Elephant, see Camel and. 

Elizabeth I and Her Parliaments, 1559-1581, by 
Professor J. E. Neale, reviewed, 113. 

Ellis, C. D. B., review by, The Borough Town of 
Stratford-upon-Avon, 115. 

Elliston-Erwood, F. C., Plan of the Abbey Church 
of the Benedictine Nunnery of St. Mary, W. 
Malling, Kent, by, 55-62. 

Emden, A. B., review by, A/umni Cantabrigienses, 
Part III, 1752-1900, 256. 

Emmison, F.G., reviews by, Domesday rebound, and 
A Guide to Seals in the Public Record Office, 254. 

English stained and painted glass, by Dr. Christo- 
pher Woodforde, reviewed, 260. 

English Weathervanes: their Stories and Legends 
Srom Medieval to Modern Times, by A. Needham, 
reviewed, 257. 

Epaticcus, coin of, 72. 

Epillus, coins of, 69. 

Ermin Street near Gloucester (Glos.): Forty Acre 
field, Stone Age finds in, 178, 180-7; Bronze 
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Age finds, 178; Iron Age finds, 179; geology, 
179. 
Lillies Field, Upton Lane, Stone Age finds in, 178; 
Iron Age finds in, 179; geology, 179. 

‘Escragh Lough, Dungannon, Co. Tyrone, Dug-out 
Canoes from’, paper on, read by W. A. Seaby, 
286. 

Essex: see Camulodunum; Colchester; Rivenhall, 

Evangelists, symbols of, graffiti probably repre. 
senting, 237-8. 

Evans, Dr. Joan: elected Director, 149, 291; 4 
History of Fewellery, 1100-1870, by, reviewed, 
112; review by, Church of St. Martin at Angers, 
252. 

Excavation of Abbey Church of Benedictine 
Nunnery at W. Malling, Kent, 56-8. 

Excavation of Roman Barrow at Riseholme, near 
Lincoln, by F. H. Thompson, 28-37. 

Excavations at Dorchester, Oxon., by R. J. C. Atkin- 
son and others, reviewed, 9I. 

Exeter (Devon), use of blue slate at Polsloe Priory, 
216. 

Exeter Herald, 239. 

Eydoux, Henri-Paul, L’ Architecture des églises 
cisterciennes d’ Allemagne, by, reviewed, 253. 


Fabre, Mlle Gabrielle, Les Civilisations proto- 
historiques de L’ Aquitaine, by, reviewed, 89. 
Fairweather, Dr. F. H., cited, 55, 56, 57, 61. 
Fakenham Heath (Norfolk), Saxon urn from, 202. 
Farrar, R. A. H., elected, 144; admitted, 145. 
Faversham (Kent), buckle from, 196. 
Ferriby, South (Yorks.), fibulae from, 74. 
Finberg, H. P. R., review by, Victoria County His- 
tory of Sussex, Vol. 1V. The Rape of Chichester, 
103. 
Fish, symbol of Christianity, 196. 
Fletcher: 
Sir Banister, obituary, 154, 288. 
E. G. M., elected, 144; admitted, 145. 
Flint Implements, see Bronze Age; Stone Age. 
Fluvian, Antonio, Grand Master of Rhodes, towers 
at Rhodes built by, 45. 
Follies and Grottoes, by Miss Barbara Jones, re- 
viewed, 106. 
Forsyth, George H., Church of St. Martin at Angers, 
by, reviewed, 252. 
Fortifications, Rhodes and the Origin of the Bastion, 
44-54, 144. 
Forty Acre field; see under Ermin Street. 
Foster, Prof. I. L., elected, 144; admitted, 145. 
Fowler, Gordon, obituary, 288, 289. 
Fox: 
Charles F., obituary, 288. 
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Fox (contd.): 

Sir Cyril: review by, Archaeology from the Earth, 
240. And Lord Raglan, Monmouthshire Houses, 
Part II. 

Sub-Medieval Houses, c. 1550-1610, by, re- 
viewed, 105. 

Levi, The Borough Town of Stratford-upon-Avon, 
by, reviewed, 

France: see Clermont-Ferrand; Mont S. Michel; 
Tournous. 

Frend, Dr. W. H. C., admitted, 144. 

Frithelstock (Devon), use of slate at Priory, 216. 

Fry, T. R., on palaeoliths from Bristol district, 

cited, 3. 

Fuchs, and J. Werner, Die /angobardischen 

Fibeln aus Italien, by, reviewed, 246. 


Gale, Samuel and Roger, portraits of, acquired for 
the Society, 287. 

Galgenburg (Hamburg) Saxon urn from, 201, 206, 
208. 

Gardner, Dr. Willoughby, obituary, 288, 290. 

Garrod, Dr. D. A. E., see Clifford, Mrs. E. M. 

Garstang, Prof. John: Prehistoric Mersin: Yiimiik 
Tepe in Southern Turkey, by, reviewed, 82; 
review by, Lachish III: The Iron Age, 81. 

Gaulish coins, from Silchester, 72. 

Gavela, Branko B., Ke/tski Oppidum Zidovar, by, 
reviewed, 244. 

Gee, Dr. E. A.: paper on Anglo-Saxon walls of 
Wareham, read by, 145; elected, 285. 

Geology: Bristol Avon area, 4-5, 64-5; Chapel 
Pill Farm (Somerset), 8-10; Shirehampton, 


5. 

Germany: see Altenwalde bei Lehe; Blumental; 
Galgenburg; Lehe; Perlberg bei Stade; Wehden 
bei Lehe; Wehrberg; Westerwanna. 

‘Ghirza: a Roman Outport in the Libyan Desert, 
its Monuments and Sculptures’, read by Mrs. O. 
Brogan, 285. 

Gilhespy, F. B., admitted, 144. 

Gilyard-Beer, R., review by, L’ Architecture des 
dglises cisterciennes d’ Allemagne, 253. 

Giot, Dr. P. R., paper on ‘Recent Archaeological 
Work in Brittany’, read by, 285. 

Girton (Cambs.), Saxon urns from, 203. 

Glass Bowl of Dark Age Date and some Medieval 
Grave-finds from Shaftesbury Abbey, by Dr. 
D. B. Harden, 188-94. 

Glastonbury (Somerset), blue slate used at, 217. 

Gloucestershire: animal remains in, 180; flint 
implements from, 65, 178-87; microliths, 185. 
See Barnwood; Bristol; Brockworth; Cerney, 
N.; Cerney, S.; Ermin Street; Leonard Stanley; 
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Nailsworth; Newnton, Northleach; 
Shirehampton; Witcombe. 

Gordon, D. H., reviews by: Art and Architecture of 
India, 242; The Indus Civilization, 79. 

Gough, M. R. E., elected, 291. 

Gower (Glam.), flake-implement from Paviland 
Cave, 67. 

Gracie, H. S., see Clifford, Mrs. E. M. 

Graffiti: at North Cerney, 237 #.; in St. Albans 
Cathedral, 237-8. 

Graham: 

Angus, review by, The Painted Men, 248. 

Dr. Rose: cited, 57; reviews by: Handlist of 
the Records of the Bishop of Lincoln and of 
the Archdeacons of Lincoln and Stow, 109; 
Medieval Religious Houses: England and Wales, 
108; Victoria County History of Wiltshire, Vol. 
VII, 251. 

Gray, I. E., elected, 144; admitted, 285. 

Greenhill, F. A., elected, 291. 

Gregory: 

F. I. G., admitted, 285. 

Rev. I. L., obituary, 288. 

Greyhound, Royal badge, 239. 

Grierson, Philip, review by, La Civilisation 
mérovingienne. Les sépultures, 245. 

Grimes, W. F.: paper on excavations at St. Bride’s, 
Fleet Street, read by, 144; appointed to represent 
Society on Ancient Monuments Board, 287; 
elected to the Council, 291 ; see a/so Lacaille, A. D. 

Grimwade, A. G., admitted, 144. 

Guide to Seals in the Public Record Office, by Sir 
Hilary Jenkinson, reviewed, 254. 

Gullane (E. Lothian), Neolithic pottery from, 


Long; 


172. 

Gundulf, Bp. of Rochester, buildings ascribed to, 
55, 56. 

Gunnis, Rupert, Dictionary of British Sculptors, 
1660-1851, by, reviewed, 109. 

Gurney, O. R., review by, Carchemish, Report om 
the Excavations at Jerablus. Part 3, 80 


Hadcock, R. Neville, see Knowles, Prof. David. 

Hall, T. W., obituary, 288. 

Hamilton, J. R. C.: admitted, 144; review by, 
Danevirkestudier: en Arkezologisk-Historisk Un- 
dersegelse, 101. 

Hampshire: see Netley Abbey; New Forest; Por- 
chester; Warblington; Winchester. 

Handlist of the Records of the Bishop of Lincoln and 
of the Archdeacons of Lincoln and Stow, by Miss 
Kathleen Major, reviewed, 109. 

Hangleton (Sussex), blue slate used at, 211, 217. 

Harden, Dr. D. B.: Glass Bowl of Dark Age Date 
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Harden, Dr. D. B. (comtd.): 
and some Medieval Grave-finds from Shaftes- 
bury Abbey, 188-94; review by, La Nécropole 
de Furfooz, 250. 

Harlyn Bay (Cornwall,) blue slate used at St. 
Cadoc’s Chapel, 216. 

Hartley, B. R., note on fragment of Samian ware 
from York, 233. 

Haseloff, Ginther, Der Tassilokelch, by, reviewed, 
245. 

Hastings, Lord, elected, 285, admitted, 286. 

Hatt, Gudmund, Plough and Pasture: the Early 
History of Farming. Pt. 2. Farming of Non- 
European Peoples, by, reviewed, 249. 

Heal, Sir Ambrose, London Furniture Makers from the 
Restoration to the Victorian Era, by, reviewed, 1 10. 

Heraldry in the Churches of Beckenham, by D. 
Christie-Murray, reviewed, 255. 

Heredia, Juan Fernandez, Grand Master of 
Rhodes, towers at Rhodes built by, 45. 

Herefinna, tribe of, perhaps occupants of S. Cam- 
bridgeshire, 199. 

Hereford (Herefords.), Bishop’s Chapel, 60. 

Herstmonceux Castle (Sussex), gatehouse, 45. 

Hertfordshire, see St. Albans. 

Heworth (Yorks.), Saxon urn from, 202, 208. 

Hibben, Dr. Frank C., Treasure in the Dust, by, 
reviewed, 99. 

Hildburgh, Dr. H. L., appointed auditor, 145. 

Hildyard, E. J. W.: note on fibulae from Rudston, 
73-5; note on triple-headed bucket mount, 225, 
exhibited by, 291. 

Hill: 

Mrs. I. T., The Ancient City of Athens, by, re- 
viewed, go. 

Oliver, Scottish Castles of the 16th and 17th Cen- 

turies, by, reviewed, 104. 

Hippisley-Cox, Col. Sir E. G., obituary, 288. 

Historic Buildings Council, 151. 

Historic Churches Preservation Trust, 151. 

History of Fewellery, 1100-1870, by Dr. Joan Evans, 
reviewed, I12. 

‘Hod Hill, Excavations at, 1951-3’, paper on, read 
by Prof. I. A. Richmond, 285. 

Hodgkin, J. E., obituary, 288, 289. 

Hogg, Brigadier O. F. G.: paper on the Royal 
Military Academy in the 18th century, 144; 
elected to the Council, 291. 

Holborough (Kent), paper on Roman Barrow at, 
read by R. F. Jessup and N. C. Cook, 286. 

Holland, see Beetgum, Terp. 

Holmes, M. R.: pearl from tomb of Edward I, 
exhibited by, 145; review by, Wild Men in the 
Middle Ages, 254. 
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Holroyd, Michael, obituary, 154, 288. 

Holste, Friedrich: Die Bronzezeit in Siid- und 
Westdeutschland, by, reviewed, 88; Die bronze. 
zeitlichen Vollgriffschwerter Bayerns, by, te 
viewed, 243. 

Holywell Row (Suffolk), Anglo-Saxon brooches 
from, 230. 

Honley (Yorks.), fibula from, 75. 

Hood, M. S. F., admitted, 144. 

Hope, Sir William St. John, cited, 55. 

Hovingham (Yorks.), barrow at, 35. 

Hughes: 

Dom Anselm, Catalogue of the Musical Mamu- 
scripts at Peterhouse, Cambridge, by, reviewed, 
254. 

Robert, collection of palaeoliths made by, 3. 

Huntingdonshire, see Somersham. 

Huntow, River (Yorks.), palaeoliths from valley 
of, I. 


Ickwell Bury (Beds.), Two Saxon Urns from, and 
the Saxon penetration of the Eastern Midlands, 
by J. N. L. Myres, 201-8; note on objects for- 
merly preserved in school at, 232. 

Ignatius, St., see Agnes, St. 

Inch Abbey (co. Down), slate used at, 214. 

Indus Civilization, The, by Sir Mortimer Wheeler, 
reviewed, 79. 

Ireland, Northern: slate trade with Wales, 214. 
See Bonamargy Friary; Carrickfergus; Dunluce 
Castle; Inch Abbey. 

Tron Age: 

Finds near Ermin Street, Gloucester, 179; urn, 
Belgic, formerly at Ickwell Bury, 232. 

Bone awls: Durrington Walls, 164, 175. 

Chalk objects, carved: Durrington Walls, 164, 
175. 

Pottery: Durrington Walls, 164, 174-5. 

Storage pits: Durrington Walls, 158, 164. 

Ison, W., admitted, 285. 

Istanbul (Turkey): Castle of Roumeli Hissar, 53; 
Castle of Yedi Couli, 48, 53. 


Jenkin, A. K. Hamilton, elected, 285; admitted, 
286. 

Jenkins, Professor Romilly, admitted, 144. 

Jenkinson, Sir Hilary, Domesday rebound and 4 
Guide to Seals in the Public Record Office, by, 
reviewed, 254. 

Jessup, R. F.: paper entitled “Two monuments toa 
mood: Fawley Mount and Fausset’s Pavilion’, 
read by, 144; appointed Scrutator of the Ballot, 
286. And N. C. Cook, paper on ‘A Roman 
Barrow at Holborough, Kent’, read by, 286. 
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Jones, Miss Barbara, Follies and Grottoes, by, re- 
viewed, 106. 

Jope, E. M., and G. C. Dunning, ‘Use of Blue Slate 
for Roofing in Medieval England’, 209-17. 


Keltski Oppidum Zidovar, by Branko B. Gavela, 
reviewed, 244. 

Kent: see Aylesford; Bifrons; Canterbury; Cooling 
Castle; Crundale Down; Dover; Faversham; 
Holborough; Malling, West; Richborough; 
Rochester; Stonar. 

Kettlewell, Rev. R. M., obituary, 288. 

Key, 15th-century, from Shaftesbury, 188, 189, 
191, 192. 

Khirokitia, by Dr. Porphyrios Dikaios, reviewed, 


84. 

Kirby Muxloe Castle (Leics.), 47. 

Kirkman, J. S., The Arab City of Gedi, by, reviewed, 
247. 

Knights Hospitallers or Knights of St. John, occu- 
pation of Rhodes by, 44-54. 

Knowles: 

Professor David, review by, Victoria County History 
of Cambridge and the Isle of Ely, Vol. IV, 102. 
And R. Neville Hadcock, Medieval Religious 
Houses: England and Wales, by, reviewed, 108. 

Sir Francis, Stone-Worker’s Progress, by, reviewed, 
250. 


Lacaille, A. D.: Palaeoliths from the Lower Reaches 
of the Bristol Avon, 1-27; note on hand-axe 
from Pen-y-lan, 64-7; review by, Stone-Worker’s 
Progress, 250. And W. F. Grimes, paper on 
prehistory of Caldey, read by, 291. 

Lachish III: The Iron Age. By Olga Tufnell and 
others, reviewed, 81. 

Lackford (Suffolk), Saxon urns from, 201, 203. 

la Cour, Vilh, Damevirkestudier: en Arkexologisk- 
Historisk Undersegelse, by, reviewed, 101. 

Langobardischen Fibeln aus Italien, Die, by S. 
Fuchs and J. Werner, reviewed, 246. 

Lamanna (Cornwall), blue slate used at, 216. 

Lamb, Dr. Winifred, review by, Prehistoric 
Mersin: Yiimiik Tepe in Southern Turkey, 82. 

Lancashire, see Burrow; Ribchester. 

Lanfranc, Abp. of Canterbury, buildings ascribed 
to, 55. 

Langdon, Rev. P. G., obituary, 288. 

Lastic, Jean de, Grand Master of Rhodes, additions 
to fortifications at Rhodes by, 45, 48. 

Launceston (Cornwall), blue slate used at, 210, 216. 

Leakey, Dr. L. S. B., Adam’s Ancestors, by, re- 
viewed, 87. ‘ 

Leeds, E. Thurlow, End of Mid-Anglian Paganism 
and the “Tribal Hidage’, by, 195-200. 
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Leftwich, B. R., obituary, 288. 

Lehe (Hannover), Saxon urn from, 206. 

Leicester (Leics.), buckle-plate from Jewry Wall, 
76. 

Leicestershire: see Earls Shilton; Kirby Muxloe 
Castle; Leicester; Mountsorrel; Twyford. 

Leonard Stanley (Glos.), flint implements from,184. 

Lethbridge, T. C., The Painted Men, by, reviewed, 
248. 

Levy, Miss G. R., The Sword from the Rock, by, 
reviewed, 86. 

Lewisham (London), St. Mary’s churchyard, 151. 

Lillies Field, Upton Lane, see under Ermin Street. 

Lincoln (Lincs.): pottery kiln on racecourse, 220, 
221. City and County Museum: bone comb frag- 
ment from Caistor in, 77-8; pottery from Roman 
burial in West Parade in, 33, 36; urn from Rise- 
holme in, 29. Newport, Roman burial in, 33, 34, 
36. West Parade, Roman burial in, 33, 34, 36. 

Lincolnshire: see Caistor; Donington-on-Bain; 
Lincoln; Partney; Riseholme; Ruskington; 
Sleaford; Thealby. 

Lindsay, J. Seymour, review by, English Weather- 
vanes: their Stories and Legends from Medieval to 
Modern Times, 257. 

Linton Heath (Cambs.), Anglo-Saxon brooch from, 


230. 

Local Records, their Nature and Care, by Miss L. J. 
Redstone and F. W. Steer, reviewed, 114. 

London, H. Stanford, Norfolk Herald Extraordin- 
ary, note on Blanchlyverer, a Royal Pursuivant, 
238; The Queen’s Beasts, by, reviewed, 259. 

London, paper on excavations at St. Bride’s, Fleet 
Street, 144. 

London Furniture Makers from the Restoration to the 
Victorian Era, by Sir Ambrose Heal, reviewed, 
IIo. 

Louis, St., reliquary containing remnants of clothing 
of, 38, 39- 


Mabbitt, K. R., elected, 285; admitted, 286. 

McBurney, Dr. C. B. M.: elected to the Council, 
291; review by, 4dam’s Ancestors, 87. 

McCaughan, R. E. M., elected and admitted, 291. 

Mack, Commander R. P., The Coinage of Ancient 
Britain, by, reviewed, 96. 

Macklin, Rev. H. W., Monumental Brasses, by, 
revised by Charles Oman, reviewed, 111. 

Maclagan, Michael: paper on ‘Arthurian Heraldry’ 
read by, 285; review by, The Queen’s Beasts, 


259. 

Major, Miss Kathleen, Handlist of the Records of 
the Bishop of Lincoln and of the Archdeacons of 
Lincoln and Stow, by, reviewed, 109. 
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Malling, West (Kent), plan of Abbey Church, 
55-62; documentary history of Abbey, 57. 

Malta, Ormedes Bastion in St. Angelo, 54. 

Mann, Sir James: Anniversary address, 149-54; 
paper on Monument and armour of the rst 
Baron North, 145; appointed to represent Society 
on Council of the British School at Rome, 
287. 

Manuel darchéologie égyptienne, by J. Vandier, 
reviewed, 86. 

Manuscript, 14th-century, of Bede and Gildas, 
probably from Fountains Abbey, exhibited, 145. 

Marden (Wilts.), Henge monument, 155. 

Marién, Dr. M.-E., Oud-Belgié, by, reviewed, 93. 

Maryon, H., paper on the Colossus at Rhodes, read 
by, 144. 

Mathew, Gervase, review by, The Arab City of 
Gedi, 247. 

Meaden, J. G. P., obituary, 288. 

Medieval: 

Plan of the Abbey Church of the Benedictine 
Nunnery of St. Mary, W. Malling, Kent, by 
F. C. Elliston Erwood, 55-62. 

Rhodes and the Origin of the Bastion, 44-54, 144. 

Glass Bowl of Dark Age Date and some Medieval 
Grave-finds from Shaftesbury Abbey, 188-94. 

Use of Blue Slate for Roofing, by E. M. Jope and 
G. C. Dunning, 209-17. 

Note on 13th-century bronze buckle with attached 
braid from Bramble Bottom, near Eastbourne, 


234. 
Buckles: Bramble Bottom, Eastbourne, 234. 
Pottery: Riseholme, 31. 
Textiles: Bramble Bottom, Eastbourne, 234. 

Medieval Religious Houses: England and Wales, by 
Professor David Knowles and R. Neville Had- 
cock, reviewed, 108. 

Membury (Berks.-Wilts. border), blue slate used at, 
212, 214, 217. 

Mercer, Miss E. D., elected, 144; admitted, 285. 

Millar, Dr. E. G., elected to the Council, 291. 

Milly, Jacques de, Grand Master of Rhodes, tower 
at Rhodes built by, 47. 

Miniatures in The Gospels of St. Augustine (Corpus 
Christi College M8. 286), by Prof. Francis 
Wormald, reviewed, 259. 

Minns, Emeritus Professor Sir Ellis, obituary, 153, 
288, 289. 

Mitchelson, N., note on Castor ware vessel from 
York, 67. 

Monmouthshire, see Raglan Castle. 

Monmouthshire Houses. Part II. Sub-Medieval 
Houses, c. 1550-1610, by Sir Cyril Fox and Lord 
Raglan, reviewed, 105. 
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Montesquiou-Fezensac, Comte Blaise de, Carolin. 
gian Rock Crystal from Abbey of St. Denis a 
British Museum, by, 38-43. 

Mont S. Michel (N. France), blue slate shipped to, 
210, 216. 

Monumental Brasses, by Rev. H. W. Macklin, 
revised by Charles Oman, reviewed, 111. 

Moon, see Sun and. 

Moss, Dr. A. A., elected, 144; admitted, 285. 

Mottistone, Lord, admitted, 144. 

Mountsorrel (Leics.), bucket from, 226, 228-9, 

Musson, R. C., note on 13th-century bronze buckle 
with attached braid from Bramble Bottom near 
Eastbourne, by, 234. 

Myres: 

Sir John, obituary, 153, 288, 289. 

J. N. L., Two Saxon Urns from Ickwell Bury, 
Beds., and the Saxon penetration of the Eastern 
Midlands, by, 201-8. 


Nailsworth (Glos.), microliths from, 185. 

Nash-Williams, Dr. V. E., elected to the Council, 

National Buildings Record, 151. 

Neale, Professor J. E., Elizabeth I and Her Parlia- 
ments, 1559-1581, by, reviewed, 113. 

Nécropole de Furfooz, La, by J. A. E. Nenquin, re- 
viewed, 250. 

Needham, A., English Weathervanes: their Stories 
and Legends from Medieval to Modern Times, by, 
reviewed, 257. 

Nenquin, J. A. E.: La Nécropole de Furfooz, by, 
reviewed, 250; review by, Oud-Belgié, 93. 

Netley Abbey (Hants.), blue slate used at, 217. 

Newark (Notts.), Saxon urn from, 203 2. 

New Forest (Hants.), blue slate used on house in, 
209, 215, 216. 

Newnton, Long (Glos.), flint implements from, 
184, 186; microliths, 185. 

Newstead (Notts.), fibula from, 75. 

Newton-in-the-Willows (Northants.), Saxon urn 
from, 203. 

Nicholson: 

C. D. P., page of heraldic MS. exhibited by, 285. 
T., elected, 285. 

Nixon, H. M.., elected and admitted, 285. 

Norfolk: see Bawsey; Caistor-by-Norwich; Castle 
Acre; Fakenham Heath; Shropham. 

Normann, Sir Eric de, elected, 144; admitted, 145. 

North, Sir Edward, rst Lord North, paper on 
Monument and armour of, 145. 

Northamptonshire: see Newton-in-the-Willows; 
Weston Favell. 

Northleach (Glos.), neolithic saw from, 186. 
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Nottinghamshire: see Broxtowe; Newark; New- 
stead. 


Oakes-Jones, Capt. H., obituary, 288. 

Oates, E. E. D. M., elected, 291. 

Obituaries, 287-90. 

O’Brien, Hon. Donough, obituary, 288. 

Oldham, J. B., elected and admitted, 285. 

Oman, Charles, Monumental Brasses, by Rev. H. W. 
Macklin, revised by, reviewed, 111. 

O’Neil, B. H. St. J.: Rhodes and the Origin of 
the Bastion by, 44-54, 144; note on triangular 
cist in Isle of Scilly, 235. 

O Riorddin, Prof. Sedn P., Antiquities of the Irish 
Countryside, by, reviewed, 100. 

Orsini, Gian Baptista, Grand Master of Rhodes, 48. 

Oseney (Oxon.), Saxon urn from, 203, 208. 

Oswestry (Salop.), slate used at, 212. 

Oud-Belgié, by Dr. M.-E. Marién, reviewed, 93. 

Oxfordshire: see Dorchester; Oseney; Souldern; 
Woodstock. 


Pagham (Sussex), Saxon pottery from, exhibited, 
291. 


Painted Men, The, by T. C. Lethbridge, reviewed, 


248. 

Palaeoliths from the Lower Reaches of the Bristol 
Avon, by A. D. Lacaille, 1-27, 64-5; acknow- 
ledgements, 23-4; materials, 12-13, 65; groups, 
bifaces, 14—16, 65; cores, 19; flakes and deriva- 
tives, 16-19; improvised tools, 19-20. 

Palmer, Dr. F. W. M., obituary, 288. 

Palstaves, see Bronze Age. 

Pan, mask of, on pottery fragment, 68. 

Papworth, new edition, 152. 

Partney (Lincs.), Anglo-Saxon discoveries at, 229. 

Pearl from tomb of Edward I, exhibited, 145. 

Pembroke, William, Ear] of, inventory of jewels and 
armour of, exhibited, 285. 

Penda, King of Mercia, 200. 

Pen-y-lan (Glam.), Acheulian hand-axe from, 1, 
64-7. 

Periodical Literature, Contents of: 

Aarbager, 269; Acta Archaeologica, 125; Ampurias, 
132,275; Analecta Bollandiana, 124; Anatolian 
Studies, 134; Ancient India, 130; Annual of 
British School at Athens, 262; Annual of Depart- 
ment of Antiquities of Fordan, 131; L’ Anthro- 
pologie, 126, 270; Antikvariska Studier, 275; 
Antiquity, 117, 262; Arbeits- und Forschungs- 
berichte zur Sdchsischen Bodendenkmalpflege, 
273. 

Archeologia, 131; <Archaeologia—Aeliana, 263; 
Austriaca, 268; Cambrensis, 122; Cantiana, 264; 
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Ertésit6, 129, 274; Geographica, 128; Hun- 
garica, 274; Rozhledy, 125, 268; Apxeonoria, 
134; Archaeology, 123, 267. 

Archives, 117, 262; Archives Héraldiques Suisses, 
134, 275; Archivo—de Prehistoria Levantina, 
133; Espatiol de Arqueologia, 133; Espattol de 
Arte, 133, 275. 

Art Bulletin, 124, 267; Atti della Accademie 
Nazionali dei Lincei, 130, 274. 

Bericht der Rim.-Ger. Kom., 273; Bonner Fakr- 
biicher, 272. 

Bulletins—Academie Royale de Belgique: de la 
Classe des Lettres, 125; American School of 
Prehistoric Research, 268; Board of Celtic 
Studies, 266; Archéologique, 126; della Com- 
missione Archeologica Comunale di Roma, 131; 
de la Commission Royale d’ Histoire, 125; Insti- 
tute of Historical Research, 118, 263; Fohn 
Rylands Library, 120, 263; Monumental, 127, 
271; Musées Royaux d’ Art et d Histoire, 
Bruxelles, 268; Museum of Far Eastern Anti- 
quities, Stockholm, 133; Nederland. Oudheid- 
hundige Bond, 129, 273; del Seminario de 
Estudios de Arte y Arqueologia, 133; de la 
Sociedad Arqueologica Luliana, 275; de la 
Socittd Royale des Lettres de Lund: Arsberattelse, 
134; Trimestriel de la Socitté des Antiquaires de 
Picardie, 271; Société Prthistorique Francaise, 
127, 271. 

Burlington Magazine, 117. 

Cahiers Archeologiques, 270; Cahiers Ligures de 
Prthistoire et d’Archéologie, 271; Camden 
Miscellany, 118; Ceredigion, 266; Cheshire 
Historian, 264; Coat of Arms, 118, 262; 
Congrés Archéologique de France, 270; Connois- 
seur, 118, 262. 

English Historical Review, 119, 263; Essex Review, 
120, 265. 

Fasti Archaeologici, 130; Felix Ravenna, 131; 
Festschrift RGZM Mainz, 272; Finska 
Fornminnesforeningens Tidskrift, 126; Finskt 
Museum, 269; Flintshire Historical Society 
Publications, 266; Folk-Lore, 263; Fontes 
Prachistorici, 131; Fornvdnnen, 133, 2753 
Fra Nationalmuseets Arbejdsmark, 126. 

Gallia, 271; Genealogists’ Magazine, 118, 263; 
Germania, 128, 272; Glasnik, 136; Guildhall 
Miscellany, 265. 

Hesperia, 124, 267; Hespéris, 271; History, 118, 
263. 

Iraq, 130, 274. 

der Schweizerischen Gesellschaft fir 
Urgeschichte, 134; Fahresschrift fiir Mittel- 
deutsche Vorgeschichte, 128. 
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Periodical Literature, Contents of (contd.): 

Fournals—American, of Archaeology, 123, 266; 
Archaeological, 117; Berkshire Archaeological, 
264; British Archaeological Association, 117; 
British Numismatic, 119; British Society of 
Master Glass-Painters, 118; Chester and N. 
Wales Architectural, Archaeological and Histori- 
cal Society, 120; Cork Historical and Archaeo- 
logical Society, 126, 269; Derbyshire Archaeo- 
logical and Natural History Society, 264; 
Egyptian Archaeology, 118; Galway Archaeo- 
logical and Historical Society, 126; Geographical, 
263; Hellenic Studies, 118; Co. Kildare 
Archaeological Society, 126; Merioneth Histori- 
cal and Record Society, 123; Near Eastern 
Studies, 124, 267; Roman Studies, 119; Society 
of Army Historical Research, 117, 262; Royal 
Asiatic Society, 117, 262; Royal Institute of 
British Architects, 117, 262; Royal Society of 
Antiquaries of Ireland, 126; Ulster—of Arch- 
acology, 123, 266; Warburg and Courtauld 
Institutes, 120. 

Kgl. Norske Videnskabers Selskabs Skrifter, Det, 
131; Kuml, 269; Kush, 275. 

Lincolnshire Architectural and Archaeological 
Society, 121; Lincolnshire Historian, 121. 

Man, 119, 263; Mariner’s Mirror, 119, 263; 
Materiaty Wezesnofredniowieczne, 131, 2753 
Memoirs of American Academy in Rome, 123; 
Mitteilungen der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft 
in Wien, 268; Montgomeryshire Collections, 123. 

New England Historical and Genealogical Register, 
124, 267; Nieuwe Drentsche Volksalmanak, 273; 
Norfolk Archaeology, 121; Northants. Past and 
Present, 122; Notices d’ Archéologie Armoricaine, 
270; Notizie degli Scavi, 130, 274. 

Offa, 129; Orientalia Suecana, 134, 275; Oudheid- 
hundige Mededelingen, 129. 

Palacohistoria, 273; Palestine Exploration Fund, 
119; Palestine. Exploration Quarterly, 119, 
263; Pamétky Archeologické, 135, 269; Peverel 
Archaeological Group, 122. 

Proceedings—British Academy, 117, 262; Dorset 

. Natural History and Archaeological Society, 264; 
Hampshire Field Club and Archaeological 
Society, 265; Huguenot Society of London, 119; 
Prehistoric Society, 120; Royal Irish Academy, 
126, 269; Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle 
upon Tyne, 121, 265; Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland, 266; Suffolk Institute of Archaeology, 
122; Yorkshire Architectural and York Archaeo- 
logical Society, 266. 

Przeglad Archeologiczny, 131. 

: Report of Society of Friends of St. George’s Chapel, 
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265; Report and Transactions of Devonshire 
Association, 264; Revista de Guimaraes, 1 33. 

Reoue—Archtologique, 126, 270; Archeologique de 
PEst et du Centre-est, 127, 271; Benedictine, 
125, 268. 

Rheinische Vierteljahrsblatter, 273. 

Rivista—di Scienze Preistoriche, 130; di Studj 
Liguri, 130, 274; di <Archeologia Cristiana, 


274. 

Saalburg Fakrbuch, 129; Scottish Historical 
Review, 123; Slavia Antiqua, 274; Somerset 
Archaeological and Natural History Society, 122; 
Sovetskaya Arkheologiya, 135; Speculum, 124, 
268; Sprawozdania P.M.A., 132; Staffordshire 
Record Society, 265; Sumer, 130, 274; Suomen 
Museo, 269; Sussex Archaeological Collections, 
265; Syria, 272. 

Transactions—Ancient Monuments Society, 262; 
Architectural and Archaeological Society of 
Durham and Northumberland, 264; Birmingham 
Archaeological Society, 120, 264; Bristol and 
Gloucester Archaeological Society, 120; Caernar- 
von Historical Society, 266; Cardiff Naturalist? 
Society, 122; Cumberland and Westmorland 
Architectural and Archaeological Society, 120; 
Georgian Society for E. Yorks, 266; Halifax 
Antiquarian Society, 121; Hunter Archaeological 
Society, 265; Historic Society of Lancashire 
and Cheshire, 121; Leicestershire Archaeological 
Society, 121; Oriental Ceramic Society, 119; 
Radnorshire Society, 123; Royal Historical 
Society, 263; St. Albans and Herts. Architec- 
tural and Archaeological Society, 122; Shropshire 
Archaeological Society, 265; Thoroton Society, 
265; Worcestershire Archaeological Sucitty, 
122; Yorkshire Philosophical Society, 122. 

Trierer Zeitschrift, 273; Tirk Tarih Kurumu: 
Belleten, 134, 276. 

Ur-Schweiz, 134, 276. 

Vastergitlands Fornminnesforenings Tidskrift, 134; 
Viking, 131; Viking Society, Saga-Book, 120. 
Wiadomosci Archeologiczme, 132, 275; Wiltshire 
Archaeological and Natural History Magazine, 

122. 

Zeitschrift fiir Schweizerische Archdologie und 

Kunstgeschichte, 275. 


Perlberg bei Stade (Hannover), Saxon urn from, 


202, 206. 


Piggott, Prof. Stuart: review by, Andrews’ and 


Dury’s Map of Wiltshire, 116; and R. J. C. 
Atkinson, paper on ‘Stonehenge: Recent Work 
and Current Problems’, read by, 285; see also 
Stone, Dr. J. F. S. 


Pine-cone, on pottery fragment, 68. 
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INDEX 


Pins, 15th-century, from Shaftesbury Abbey, 188, 
189, 192. 

Plenderleith, Dr. H. J., paper on the work of the 
British Museum Laboratory, read by, 144. 

Plough and Pasture: the Early History of Farming. 
Pt. 1. Prehistoric Farming of Europe and the Near 
East, by E. Cecil Curwen. Pt. 2. Farming of 
Non-European Peoples, by Gudmund Hatt, 
reviewed, 249. 

Plymouth (Devon), blue slate at, 216. 

Porchester Castle (Hants.), blue slate used at, 211, 
217. 

er: see Bronze Age; Roman; Romano-British; 
Anglo-Saxon (Pagan); Medieval. 

Pottery kiln, see under Romano-British. 

Prehistoric Mersin: Yiimiik Tepe in Southern Turkey, 
by Prof. Garstang, reviewed, 82. - 

Pritchard, Mrs. V., note on graffiti in St. Albans 
Cathedral, 237. 

Pryce, F. N., obituary, 288. 

Puddy, Dr. Eric, see Boston, Rev. Noel. 

Pulleyne, P., elected, 144. 


Queen’s Beasts, The, by H. Stanford London, Nor- 
folk Herald Extraordinary, reviewed, 259. 


Rackham, Bernard, review by, English stained and 
painted glass, 260. 

Radford, C. A. Ralegh, elected to the Council, 291. 

Réfols, J. de C. Serra, La Villa Romana de la dehesa 
de ‘La Cocosa’, by, reviewed, 98. 

Raglan, Lord, see Fox, Sir Cyril. 

Raglan Castle (Monmouthshire), Yellow Tower of 
Gwent, 45. 

Rawlins, F. I. G., elected, 144. 

Reading (Berks.), flan moulds and British coins 
from Silchester in Museum, 68-73. 

Reconstructed Carmelite Missal, The, by Miss 
Margaret Rickert, reviewed, 107. 

Reddaway, T. F., admitted, 144. 

Redstone, Miss L. J., and F. W. Steer, Local 
Records, their Nature and Care, by, reviewed, 
114. 

Reliquary, see Carolingian Rock Crystal. 

Rennell of Rodd, Lord, elected 285; admitted, 291. 

Restormel Castle (Cornwall), blue slate used at, 
210, 216. 

Retiarius, figure of, represented on Samian ware, 


233. 

Reynolds, Miss J. M., admitted, 144. 

Rhodes, P. P., elected and admitted, 291. 

Rhodes: and the Origin of the Bastion, by B. H. St. J. 
O'Neil, 44-54, 144; paper on the Colossus at, 
144. 


393 
Ribchester (Lancs.), possible source of triple- 
headed bucket mount found in River Ribble, 


225. 

Rice, Prof. D. Talbot, and J. B. Ward Perkins, 
paper on “The Walker Trust, Excavations at 
Constantinople, 1952-3’, read by, 285. 

Richborough (Kent), fibulae from, 75. 

Richmond, Prof. I. A.: paper on ‘Excavations at 
Hod Hill, 1951-3’, read by, 285; reviews by: 
Beitrage zur alteren Europaischen Kultur- 
geschichte, Festschrift fiir Rudolf Egger, 94; La 
Villa Romana de la dehesa de ‘La Cocosa’, 98; 
Roman Occupation of South-western Scotland, 


98. 

Richmond, by Miss Kathleen Courlander, reviewed, 
258. 

Rickert, Miss Margaret, The Reconstructed Car- 
melite Missal, by, reviewed, 107. 

Ringmer (Sussex), blue slate used at, 217. 

Rings, 15th-century, from Shaftesbury, 188, 189, 
192. 

Riseholme (Lincs.), excavation of Roman barrow 
at, 28-37. 

Rivenhall (Essex), nail-cleaner from, 76. 

Rivet, A. L. F., admitted, 144. 

Rochester Cathedral (Kent), 55, 58, 60. 

Roman: paper on Roman Chichester, 144; paper on 
a Barrow at Holborough, Kent, read by R. F. 
Jessup and N. C. Cook, 286; Excavation of 
barrow at Riseholme, near Lincoln, 28-37; 
Pottery kiln at Weston Favell, Nr. Northampton, 
by Brian Bunch and Dr. Philip Corder, 218-24; 
note on triple-headed bucket mount, 225, ex- 
hibited, 291; note on fragment of Samian ware 
with figure in ‘cut-glass’ technique, 233; use of 
slate, 209. 

Bronze: (fragments) Riseholme, 32. 

Brooches: Rudston (fibulae), 73-5; Weston 
Favell, 224. 

Bucket mounts: Ribchester (?), 225-9; Thealby, 
225, 226, 227, 228; Twyford, 225, 226, 227. 

Burials: Lincoln, 33; Riseholme (cremated), 28, 
29, 32, 36. 

Fire-bars, Weston Favell, 218, 220, 221. 

Glass: Riseholme, 32, 34-5. 

Pottery: Lincoln, 33, 34, 36; Riseholme, 28, 31, 
32, 33-6; (lamp) Riseholme, 32, 33-5; 
(urns) Riseholme, 28, 34, 36; Weston Favell, 
221-3. 

Castor: York, 67. 
Samian: Riseholme, 33-5; York (fragment of 
mortarium), 233. 

Tiles: Riseholme, 28, 32. 

Roman Empire, map of, 152. 
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Roman Occupation of South-Western Scotland, by 
John Clarke and others, reviewed, 98. 

Rome (Italy), Castello St. Angelo, 53. 

Roofing, Use of Blue Slate in Medieval England, 
209-17. 

Rowland, Benjamin, Art and Architecture of India, 
by, reviewed, 242. 

Royal Military Academy in the 18th Century, 
paper on, 144. 

Rudston (Yorks.), fibulae from Roman villa at, 


Ruskington (Lincs.), brooch from, 230. 


St. Albans (Herts.), note on graffiti in cathedral, by 
Mrs. V. Pritchard, 237. 

Saint-Denis (France), Carolingian Rock Crystal in 
British Museum from, 38-43. 

Salin, Edmond, La Civilisation mérovingienne 
apres les sépultures, les textes et le laboratoire. 
Il, Les sépultures, by, reviewed, 245. 

Salzman, L. F., elected to the Council, 291. 

Sandy (Beds.), Saxon urn from, 203. 

Sarum, Old (Wilts.): plan of 11th-century cathe- 
dral, 58; blue slate used at, 209, 212, 214, 217. 

Savory, Dr. H. N., paper on two Welsh chambered 
long-cairns:. Pipton (Breck.) and Ebenezer 
(Carm.), read by, 144. 

Schofield, B., review by, Catalogue of the Musical 
Manuscripts at Peterhouse, Cambridge, 254. 

Schiiltz, Dr. C. G., paper on Aggersborg and Viking 
fortresses in Denmark, read by, 144. 

Scilly, Isles of, see Arthur. 

Scotland, see Gullane. 

Scottish Castles of the 16th and 17th Centuries, by 
Oliver Hill, reviewed, 104. 

Seaby, W. A. ‘Dug-out Canoes from Escragh 
Lough, Dungannon, Co. Tyrone’, read by, 286. 

Seton-Williams, Miss M. V., review by, K 4irokitia, 
84. 

Severn, river, palaeoliths from basin of, 1. 

Shaftesbury, Countess of, wooden casket and con- 
tents presented to Dean and Chapter of Win- 
chester by, 188. 

Shaftesbury (Dorset) Abbey, Glass Bowl of Dark 
Age Date and some Medieval Grave-finds from, 
188-94; excavations at, 190-2. 

Shaheinab, by A. J. Arkell, reviewed, 83. 

Sherborne (Dorset), blue slate used at, 209, 212, 
214,217. - 

Shield-bosses; see Anglo-Saxon (Pagan). 

Shirehampton (Glos.), geology of area, 5, 21; 
palaeolithic implements from, 6-8, 24; remains 
of elephant from, 21. 

Shropham (Norfolk), Saxon urn from, 202. 
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Shropshire, see Oswestry. 

Silchester (Ca//eva) (Berks.): note on British coins 
from, 70-3; on flan-moulds from, 68-70, 

Simpson, Dr. W. Douglas, review by, Scottish 
Castles of the 16th and 17th Centuries, 104. 

Skeat, W. W., obituary, 288. 

Skilbeck, Clement, obituary, 154, 288, 290. 

Slate, Blue, Use of, for Roofing in Medieval Eng. 
land’, by E. M. Jope and G. C. Dunning, 209- 
17; imported Belgian, 211, 217; quarries and 
sources of, 209-II, 212-14, 215; shapes and 
sizes of, 211-12; trade in, 209-11; transport, 
209-11, 215. 

Sleaford (Lincs.), Anglo-Saxon brooch from, 230, 

Soham (Cambs.), Anglo-Saxon brooch from, 230, 

Somerset: see Bath; Bineham; Burrow Mump; 
Camerton; Chapel Pill Farm; Glastonbury; 
Taunton; Twerton. 

Somersham (Hunts.), Saxon urn from, 203, 208, 
232. 

Souldern (Oxon.), Saxon urn from, 203. 

Southampton Port Books, records of shipping of 
slate, 209, 215. 

Spear-heads: see Bronze Age; Anglo-Saxon (Pagan). 

Stanton (Suffolk), jewelled pendants from, 196. 

Stanwick (Yorks.), buckle from, 76. 

Steer, F. W., see Redstone, Miss L. J. 

Stevenson, R. B. K., elected, 285; admitted, 286. 

Stonar (Kent), blue slate used at, 209, 211, 212, 


217. 

Stone, Dr. J. F. S., Prof. Stuart Piggott, and A. St. J. 
Booth, ‘Durrington Walls, Wilts.: Recent Excava- 
tions at a Ceremonial Site of the Early Second 
Millennium B.c.’, by, 155-77. 

Stone Age: ‘Durrington Walls (Wilts.): Recent 
Excavations at a Ceremonial Site of the Early 
Second Millennium B.c.’, 155-77; ‘Palaeoliths 
from the Lower Reaches of the Bristol Avon’, by 
A. D. Lacaille, 1-27; ‘Flint Implements from 
Gloucestershire’, by Mrs. Clifford, Dr. Garrod, 
and H. S. Gracie, 178-87. 

Bone pin: Durrington Walls, 162, 173. 

Dolerite axe: Durrington Walls, 158. 

Implements: Barnwood, 3, 15-16, 21, 23, 65; 
Chapel Pill Farm, 10-12, 14-20, 24-7, 65; 
Chilterns, 65; Durrington Walls, 158, 160-2, 
164, 168, 173; Gloucestershire, 65, (micro- 
liths) 185; Paviland Cave, Gower, 67; Pen-y- 
lan, 1, 64-7; Shirehampton, 6—8, 24; War- 
wickshire, 64, 65; Worcestershire, 65. 

Post-holes: Durrington Walls, 166-7. 

Pottery: Durrington Walls, 157, 162, 164, 168, 
169-72; Woodhenge, 157. 

Quartz dolerite mace-head: Durrington Walls, 157. 
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INDEX 


‘Stonehenge: Recent Work and Current Problems’, 
read by Prof. Stuart Piggott and R. J. C. Atkin- 
son, 285. 

Stone-Worker’s Progress, by Sir Francis Knowles, 
reviewed, 250. 


Stow, West (Suffolk), Anglo-Saxon brooch from, 


230. 

wid Saye House (Berks.), coins from Silchester 
at, 70-I. 

a (Cornwall), blue slate used at, 216. 

Stroud, Miss Dorothy, review by, Follies and 
Grottoes, 106. 

Stukeley, William, page of heraldic MS. in the 
hand of, exhibited, 285. 

Suffolk: see Culford; Holywell Row; Lackford; 
Stanton; Stow, West; Sutton Hoo; Wangford. 

Summers, R. F. H., elected, 285. 

Sun and Moon, half-length figures representing, 
8, 41. 

ics we Bramble Bottom; Chichester; Hangle- 
ton; Herstmonceux Castle; Pagham; Ringmer. 

Sutherland, C. H. V., review by, The Coinage of 
Ancient Britain, 96. 

Sutton Hoo (Suffolk), ‘standard’ from, 229. 

Swansea and Brecon, Bp. of, bequest to Society, 
153-4. 

Sword from the Rock, The, by Miss G. R. Levy, re- 
viewed, 86. 


Tamerton Foliot (Devon), blue slate used at 
Maristow, 210. 

Tanner, L. E., elected to the Council, 291. 

Tasciovanus, coin of, 71. 

Tassilokelch, Der, by Giinther Haseloff, reviewed, 


245. 
Taunton Castle (Somerset), blue slate used at, 216. 
Taylor, A. J., review by, The Castles of Great 

Britain, 103. 

Tebbutt, C. F., note on objects formerly at Ickwell 
Bury, 232. ; 

Textiles, 1 3th-century braid from Bramble Bottom, 
Eastbourne, 234. 

Thealby (Lincs.), bucket mount from, 225, 226, 
227, 228. 

Thompson, F. H.: Excavation of Roman Barrow at 
Riseholme, near Lincoln, 28-37; note on bone 
comb fragment from Caistor, 77-8; note on 
bronze spear-head from Donington-on-Bain, 
238; note on Anglo-Saxon discoveries at Partney, 
229. 

Thomson, Miss Gladys Scott, elected to the 
Council, 291; review by, Elizabeth I and Her 
Parliaments, 1559-1581, 113. 

Tiles, flooring, from Bawsey, exhibited, 145. . 
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Tintagel Castle (Cornwall), blue slate used at, 216. 

Tomlinson, Dr. Mabel E., on pleistocene gravels, 
cited, 21. 

Tonnochy, A. B., review by, 4 History of Fewellery, 
II00—1870, 112. 

Totnes Castle (Devon), blue slate used at, 211, 212, 
216. 

Tournous Abbey (Saone-et-Loire), 59, 60. 

Toy, Sidney, The Castles of Great Britain, by, re- 
viewed, 103. 

Toynbee, Miss Margaret, review by, Richmond, 
258. 

Traprain (E. Lothian), fibulae from, 75. 

Treasure in the Dust, by Dr. Frank C. Hibben, 
reviewed, 99. 

Tremlett, T. D.: elected to the Council, 291; 
review by, Heraldry in the Churches of Beckenham, 


255. 

Trent, river (Lincs.), palaeoliths from valley of, 1. 

‘Tribal Hidage’, The, 195-200; identification of 
territory occupied by smaller tribes, 197-200. 

Trinovantes, coins of the, from Silchester, 72. 

Tripoli (Libya), Castle of, 48. 

Tufnell, Olga, and others, Lachish III: The Iron 
Age, by, reviewed, 81. 

Twerton (Somerset), remains of mammoth from, 


Twyford (Leics.), bucket mount from, 225, 226, 
227. 


Uncleby (Yorks.), grave-finds from, 195. 
Vandier, J., Manuel d’archéologie égyptienne, by, 


reviewed, 86. 

Venice (Italy), English cemetery on the Lido, 151. 

Venn, Dr. J. A., Alumni Cantabrigienses, Part III, 
1752-1900, compiled by, reviewed, 256. 

Ventris, M. G. F., elected, 291. 

Victoria County Histories: Cambridge and the Isle 
of Ely, Vol. IV, reviewed, 102; Sussex, Vol. IV, 
The Rape of Chichester, reviewed, 103; Wiltshire, 
Vol. VII, reviewed, 251. 

Vie quotidienne en Gaule, pendant la paix romaine, 
La, by Paul-Marie Duval, reviewed, 99. 

Viking, see Aggersborg. 

Villa Romana de la dehesa de ‘La Cocosa’, La, by 
J. de C. Serra Réfols, reviewed, 98. 


Waage, Mrs. D., Antioch-on-the-Orontes, IV, Part 2, 
Greek, Roman, Byzantine and Crusaders’ coins, by, 
reviewed, 92. 

Wainwright, Dr. F. T., paper on Anglo-Saxon 
walls of Cricklade, read by, 145. 

Wake, Miss Joan, review by, Local Records, their 
Nature and Care, 114. 
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Wales: paper on two Welsh chambered long-cairns: 
Pipton (Breck.) and Ebenezer (Carm.), 144. 
See Barry Island; Beaumaris Castle; Gower; 
Pen-y-lan. 

Walker, N., admitted, 144. 

Wallingford (Berks.), flint implements from, 22. 

Wallis, Dr. F. S., on materials used for palaeoliths 
from Bristol district, cited, 13. 

Wangford (Suffolk), bronze socketed axe from, 77. 

Warblington (Hants), use of blue slate, 216. 

Ward Perkins, J. B., see Rice, Prof. D. Talbot. 

Wareham (Dorset), paper on Anglo-Saxon walls of, 
145. 

Warwickshire, palaeolithic implements from, 64, 
65. See Alveston. 

Watson: 

Dr. Arthur, obituary, 288. 
F. J. B., review by, London Furniture Makers from 
the Restoration to the Victorian Era, 110. 

Webb, E. Doran: on glass bowl from Shaftesbury 
Abbey, cited, 188; excavations at Shaftesbury 
Abbey, 190, 191. 

Wehden bei Lehe (Hannover), Saxon urn from, 
202, 206. 

Wehrberg (Hamburg), Saxon urn from, 202, 206. 

Werner, Joachim: Das Alamannische Graberfeld 
von Biilach, by, reviewed, 247; see a/so Fuchs, S. 

Westerwanna (Hannover), Saxon urn from, 202, 
206. 

Weston Favell (Northants.), Romano-British pot- 
tery kiln at, 218-24. 

Wetherby (Yorks.), fibula from, 74. 

Wheeler, Sir Mortimer: elected President, 149, 
291; Archaeology from the Earth, by, reviewed, 
240; The Indus Civilization, by, reviewed, 79. 

Whinney, Dr. Margaret: elected to the Council, 
291; review by, Dictionary of British Sculptors, 
1660-1851, 109. 

Whitteridge, Mrs. G., elected, 285; admitted, 286. 

Wight, Isle of, see Woolverton. 

Wild. Men in the Middle Ages, by R. Bernheimer, 
reviewed, 254. 

Williams, T. P., elected, 291. 

Williams-Hunt, Major P. D. R., obituary, 154, 
288, 290. 

Williamson, Rt. Rev. E. W., Bp. of Swansea and 
Brecon, obituary, 288. 

Willoughby, Major R. M. P., obituary, 288. 

Wilson, Dr. A. E.: paper on Roman Chichester, 


read by, 144; Saxon pottery from Pagham, 
exhibited by, 291. 

Wiltshire: see Avebury; Cricklade; Durrington 
Walls; Marden; Sarum; Woodhenge. 

Winchester (Hants): blue slate used at, 209, 216, 
217; late or sub-Roman buckle-plate from College 
Wood, 75. 

Windsor (Berks.), blue slate used at, 212, 216, 

Winwaed, Battle of, 200. 

Witchampton (Dorset), blue slates and other finds 
from, 217. 

Witcombe (Glos.), flint implement found at, 179, 
183, 184. 

Witley, Great (Worcestershire), preservation of 
church at, 151. 

Wood, A. C., elected, 291. 

Woodforde, Dr. Christopher, English stained and 
painted glass, by, reviewed, 260. 

Woodhenge (Wilts.), excavation of, 157; pottery 
from, 169, 171, 172. 

Woodstock (Oxon.), stone slate used at, 214. 

Woolley, Sir Leonard: 16th-century painting of St. 
Agnes and St. Ignatius, exhibited by, 145; and 
R. D. Barnett, Carchemish. Report on the Exca- 
vations at Jerablus. Part 3, by, reviewed, 80. 

Woolverton (I. of Wight), blue slate used at, 211, 
217. 

Worcestershire, palaeolithic implements from, 65. 

Wormald, Prof. Francis, Miniatures in The Gospels 
of St. Augustine (Corpus Christi College MS. 286), 
by, reviewed, 259. 

Wright, C. E., review by, Miniatures in The Gospels 
of St. Augustine (Corpus Christi College MS. 286), 


259. 


York (Yorks.): Castor ware vessel from, 67; note on 
fragment of Samian ware from, 233. 

Yorkshire: see Austwick; Ekeby; Ferriby, S.; 
Heworth; Honley; Hovingham; Rudston; Stan- 
wick; Uncleby; Wetherby; York. 


Zacosta, Raymondo, Grand Master of Rhodes, 
addition to Koskino Gate, Rhodes, by, 47-8. 
Zarnecki, Dr. G.: note on sculpture from Fausset’s 
Pavilion, read by, 144; elected and admitted, 
285. 

Zeuner, Professor F. E.: paper on archaeology of the 
camel and the elephant, read by, 144; admitted, 


144. 
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